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HALI-YEARLY RE’RuseECT OF DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


Non refert quam multos libros sed quam bonos 
habeas. SENECA, 

HE plan of our half-yearly Retro- 
T spect has now continued so lung, 
that the ceremony of an lutroduction may 
be waved. Learning and gentus, it will 
be seen, defying or neglecting those 
events which destroy the peace of man- 
kind, contiue to exert their vperations, 
Though 

HISTORY 

has of late years received but few acces- 
sions of prnnary Importance; there are 
vne or wu works even in the present Re- 
trospect, upon which we cannot but con- 
gratulate our readers. The Memoirs of 
of John Lord de Joinville,” translated by 
Mr. Jouwes; in two volumes in quarto; 
deserve especial notice. ‘The Sire de 
Joinville, it need hardly be said, was an 
eminent French statesman, who flourish- 
ed about 1260, and was descended trom 
one of the noblest and most ancient fa- 
milies in Champagne. He was seneschal, 


or high steward of Champagne, and one 
of the principal lords of the court of 
fouls the Ninth, whom he accompa- 


nied in all his expeditions except 
that of Tunis; and was greatly be- 
loved and esteemed for his valour, his 
wit, and the frankness of his manners. 
‘That monarch placed so much confidence 
mM hin, that all matters of justice im the 
palace were referred to lis decision; 
aud his majesty undertook nothing of im- 
portance without consulting hin. The 
familiarity with which Lows honoured 
him, gave him an opportunity of tracing 


the links of every event in his reign: aud” 


the candour and simplicity of the recital 
Which he has left us of these events, af- 
ford strong proofs of his exactness. He 
Woes not extend his uccount of facts far- 
Wier than what he personally witnessed. 
fhe Memoirs, which Joinville finished in 
1309, were not published ull atter the 
death of Piulip the Fair: and although 
they include a space but of six years, they 
e've us suticient information respecting 
the inilitary system of thuse days, and the 
Principles of administration adopted by 
St. Louis. They present to us a faithful 


Picture of the customs and maupers of 


_ ancient Freach; charm us with that 
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affecting simplicity of style which is one 
of their greatest merits ; and display the 
mund of St. Louis with the most exact 
truth. ‘he contents of the firs: volume, 
are. as follow: 1. The Genealogy of the 
House of Jomville, 2. Dissertauon on the 
Life of St. Louis written by the Lord 
de Joinville, by M. le Baron de la Bas- 
tie. 3. Additions two the same, 4. The 
History of St. Louis, by John Lord de 
Joinville. 5. Notes on the above His- 
tory, by Charles du Fresne, sieur du 
Cange. ‘The second volume is entirely 
filled with Du Cange’s Dissertations on 
the Listory. The work is acco:;npanied 
by a portrait of the Lord de Jomville, 
taken from his monument; a map of the 
Crusade of St. Louis in Egypt and in Pa- 
lestine; a map of the Delta, explanatory 
of the expedition; a view of the town 
and castle of Joimville; an outline of St, 
Louis, trom his monument; and amap of 
Syria and Palestine. The Lord de Juin- 
ville, died about 1318, at not much less 
than ninety years of age. ‘The Memons, 
as they now stand, were the last produc- 
tion of the Hafod press; and were luckily 
expedited betore the conflagration ot Mr, 
Juhnes’s Library; the loss of which will 
be deplored by every lover of our ancient 
history. We understand Mr. Johnes is 
again collecting tor another library; and 
trust that thac spirit of research which 
prompted him to the publication of Frots- 
sart, will not end with the Memoirs of 
Joinville. 

There is another work, which, thouch 
written in French, we shall not hes:tate 
to mention here; it is “ The Campaigns 
of Marshal Schomberg in Portugal, from 
1662 to 1668,” by General Demove 
rizz. dn an advertisement prefixed, we 
are informed ttiat the leading outline of 
the cumpigns has been extracted from 
the Lite of the Marshal, written iqGer 
man, by Hagner: but a perusal the 
work couvinced us it was net to be con- 
sidered as a mere translation. It contams 
many additional facts collected on the 
sp t: and will be fouud umerestiayg even 
to the military reader. The Duke of 
Schomberg was descended of a noble 
Germat family. He served Lrgt in the 
arty vt the United Provinces; Lut utier- 
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wards retired into France. The chief ob- 
stacfe to his promotion in that country, 
was his firm adherence to the protestant 
religion. In 1659, he offered his service 
to Charles the secoud, for his restoration 
to the throne of England: but was soon 
After sent by the court of France to Lis- 
bon, to assist in the support of* Portugal 
against the Spaniards. It may be sutii- 
cient to say, that, anterior to his arrival, 
the Portuguese were unacquainted with 
the art of regular encampments, and even 
when a ditch was to be thrown up, the 
earth was constantly placed on the 
wrong side. His rewards for the preser- 
vation of Portugal were, the empty title 
of Count de Mertola, and a pension of 
314 florins from the privy purse, which 
sum was to be doubled at a peace. In 
1663, on his return to France, he ob- 
tained the title of Duke, was. intrusted 
with the direction of the army in Catalo- 
nia, and became a Marshal. In 1633, 
he was still serving at the head of the ar- 
mies, when, in consequence of the edict of 
Nantz, he was obliged to emigrate from 
trance. In 1686, he retired to Portugal, 
but being persecuted by the Inquisition, he 
accepted the command of the troops of the 
house of Brandenburg, Ilaving traver- 
sed Holland, he had a.conference with 
the Prince of Orange, (afterwards Wil- 
liam ITJ,), and concerted in conjunction 
with him the expedition which placed the 
latter on the throne. He afterwards ac- 
companied the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land; discomfited the measures of king 
James in Ireland; and at the age of 74 
fought, in conjunction with his sovereign, 
the battle of the Boyne, dying, to use 
the words of Bishop Burnet, like Epami- 
nondas, in the day of his triumph, and 
m the hour of victory. He had been pre- 
viously created by king William, Baron 
Teys, Earl of Brentford, Marquis of Har- 
wich, and Duke of Schomberg; with a 
vote from the Commons of England, of 
100,000/. for his services. 

The “ Detailed Account of the Battle 
of Austerlitz,” by the Austrian Major-Ge- 
neral SturtrerneM, will be read with 
muterest and advantage. It has been 
translated by Major Pine Corrin; and 
though it is impossible we should enter 
here into any full details of the military 
Yperations it relates to, it may not be im- 
proper to state the principal cawes to 
which the loss of the battle is ascribed. 
These are, the want of Vorrectness in the 
information possessed by the allies, as to 
the enemy’s army; the bad plan of attack, 
sUppysing the enemy to huve been cn- 
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trenched in a position which keg 
occupy ; the moveinents freely, 
before the attack, and ik si of ty 


my, in order to gain the ri take 


French; the great interval between ty 
columns when they quitted the heights g 
Pratzen; and their want ef Commuticg 
tion with each other. These are 
sented as the causes of the See nite 
tunes which betel the AustruRy« 
army; added to which, the second ay 
third coluinns of the allies are 

ed to have thought too much of thea pr 
mary disposition, and to have been ing 
tentive to those manceuvres of the enemy, 
by which the basis was completely ores 
thrown on which the plan of attack ws 
founded. 

In this class also, we place the “ Bis 
graphical History of England, from tle 
Revolution to the End of Gearge 1 
Reign,” im continuation of Grayon, 
Many of the materials were collected by 
Mr. Granger himself, the nest have bea 
supplied by the editor, the! Rey. Man 
Nosie. In point of execution w 
think the three volumes here 
by no means equal to. the former work, 
The stores of anecdote, indeed, a 
more copious; but the character a 
not drawn with Mr. Granger's ‘ib 
city. As a specimen we shall quvie the 
account of Catharine Queen-dowager d 
England. | 

“ After Charles II's. death, the que» 
dowager, never of much political cum 
quence, retired to Somerset House, wher 
she lived very privately, and with an ec 
nomy she had never scen practised 
England. Tle Revolution by, no meus 
pleased her majesty. Shet ught 8 
matter of religion, and she was me 
attached to the Romish faith, W - 
paid her all the attention due to her! 
trious birth and rank. Mary was 
incensed that she had forbade a prayer @ 
be used in her chapel, inploring ?— 
to William’s arms in Ireland, 
to the king, in another seers it 
Whitehall, Sept 18th, 1690. nn 
compliment last night from Q. cont | 
who came to town on Friday; Lise 
believe, witha better heart, 1 dott 
ricke is not taken; for my part 55 
think of that or any thing ng 0 vi 
God send you a good journey for ail bi 
make me thankful, as I oug 2he: Wi 
mercies.’ In all probability nd, we 
to have ended her days 10 Engi gssimlt 
she was better known, and “he, cust 
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ed herself to the customs of 


by long residence 5 but the 
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ness of her situation made it necssary to 
return to Portugal; perhaps she had some 
jutimation, that her joiniure would be 
faithfully aud punctually paid to her 
there. Leaving England on Maveh 3, 
1692, she passed through France and 
Spain in her way to Lisbon: she was re- 
ecived by the French and Spanish courts 
with every honour that could be paid her, 
Her majesty survived this reign, dying at 
Lisbon, on December 30, 1705; greatly 
courted and caressed by Pedro Il. her 
brother, whom she lett heir to the vast 
fortune she had saved; which the clergy 
had with an eager eye viewed as their 
own, Catharine displeased Charles II, 
by what he called prudery; but relaxing 
to the other extreme, in courting the fa- 
vour of his mistresses, she sunk into con- 
tempt, She was too much a Portugueze 
to be popular in England; and when she 
returned, too much English to be happy 
in Portugal. A woman without vices, a 
queen without virtues.” 

In the account of Lord Chancellor So- 
mers, as well in those of many other cha- 
racters, the inaterials scem not suthcient- 
ly compressed. The sketch of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Life occupies near seven 
pages: and there are many others as dis- 
proportionately long. By the collectors 
of Portraits, these volumes will no doubt 
be deemed a curious accession. 

The publication of the first volume of 
“ The Chronicies of Hotinshed” bespeaks 
a feature in our Domestic Literature, on 
Which we cannot but bestow commenda- 
tion. It has long been a reproach to the 
literary character of this country, that its 
old historians have been fated to slumber 
in obscurity; confined either to manu- 
script or black letter. ‘There now ap- 
pears a chance that we shall one day see 
au uniform edition of our old chroniclers. 
lo begin with Holinshed however is ex- 
traordinary ; as both he and his coadju- 
tor Harrison’ were for “the-greater part 
compilers, Holinshed himself, says Dr. 
Farmer in his Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare, has been usually represent- 
ed by his biographers as a clergyman: 
and bishop Tanner goes still farther, in 
representing him not ouly as having been 
educated at Cambridge, but as tee 
taken the degree of M.A. in 1544. The 
graduate, however, was one Ottiwell Hol- 
ungehed, who was atterwards named by 
the founder one of the first fellows of 
Trinity college : and from the will of the 
historian, printed by Herne, it appears 
that even at the end of life he was only 
4 steward, or a serwant in some capacity 
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or other, to Thomas Burdet, esq. of 
Bromcote, in Warwickshire, In the pre- 
sent edition, we are informed, the cas- 
trations which were principally made ia 
the third volume of the original work will 
he restored to their places. The deti- 
ciencies of this nature in the generality 
of the copies are accurately explained 
by bishop ‘Tanner in his Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannicu-Hibernica, They principally ree 
late to the history of lord Cobham and 
the earl of Leicester, during the time of 
queen Elizabeth; and consist of facts and 
observations which were theught, after 
the printing of the work, unseasonable 
to be published. The Description of 
England pretixed to the Chronicles, is 
one of the mos: curious and authentic ine- 
movials of the manners and domestic his- 
tory of the sixteenth century that cana be 
produced. The whole is proposed to be 
completed in six quarto volumes, at the 
price of two guineas each. 

Here also may be noticed, the new edi- 
tion of Lonv CLanenvon’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” published under the dy 
rection of the university of Oxford, in 
three volumes large octavo, 

In “ The Ancient and Modern History 
of Nice,” by Dr. Davis, we have a full 
detail of the diferent revolutions which 
that fertile territory has experieuced. 
The manners of the inhabitants also are 
not only faithfully but pleasingly delinea- 
ted, 

Nor have we a less impor:ant work to 
mention, in the “ Historia Anglwane 
circa tempus Conquestus Angle a Gu- 
licluo Nothe Normannorum Duce, Se- 
lecta Monumenta:” edited by Barom 
Mascres, from the more copivus collec. 
tion of the Norman writers, by Duchesne, 

wublished at Paris in 1619, The tracts 
coo given, ave principally such as relate 
either to the conquest of Engtaud by the 
Normans, or to the state of the country 
for a few years before and atter that im- 
portant change in its condition, The 
first of them is entitled, Emme, Anglo 
rum regina, Richards prom, ducis Nore 
mannorum, filiea, Encomum, — Incerte 
auctore, sed co-etuneo: comprising the 
history of twenty-seven years from A.D. 
1013 to 1040. ‘The second tract 1s ine 
titled Gesta Guillelmi, Ducis Norman- 
norum, et Regis Anglorum; a Gulielmo 
Pictavensi, scripta. The third, contams, 
the Excerpta, from the Ecclesiastical 
History of Ordericus Vitalis. The fourth 
historical tract is a sbort yearly chroui- 
cle of public events, from the year 633 
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wards retired into France. The chief ob- 
stacfe to his promotion in that country, 
was his firm adherence to the protestant 
relivion. In 1659, he offered his service 
to Charles the secoud, for his restoration 
to the throne of England: but was soon 
tifter sent by the court of France to Lis- 
bon, to assist in the support of Portugal 
against the Spaniards. It may be suth- 
cient to say, that, anterior to his arrival, 
the Portuguese were unacquainted with 
the art of regular encampments, and even 
when a ditch was to be thrown up, the 
earth was constantly placed on the 
wrong side. His rewards for the preser- 
vation of Portugal were, the eimpty title 
of Count de Mertola, and a pension of 
314 florins from the privy purse, which 
sum was to be doubled at a peace. In 
1663, on his return to France, he ob- 
tained the title of Duke, was. intrusted 
with the direction of the army in Catalo- 
nia, and became a Marshal. In 16383, 
he was still serving at the head of the ar- 
nies, when, in consequence of the edict of 
Nantz, he was obliged to emigrate from 
trance. In 1686, he retired to Portugal, 
but being persecuted by the Inquisition, he 
accepted the command of the troops of the 
house of Brandenburg, Ilaving traver- 
sed Holland, he had a.conference with 
the Prince of Orange, (afterwards Wil- 
liam ITJ,), and concerted in conjunction 
with him the expedition which placed the 
latter on the throne. He afterwards ac- 
companied the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land; discomfited the measures of king 
James in Ireland; and at the age of 74 
fought, in conjunction with his sovereign, 
the battle of the Boyne, dying, to use 
the words of Bishop Burnet, like Epami- 
nondas, in the day of his triumph, and 
im the hour of victory. He had been pre- 
viously created by king William, Baron 
Teys, Earl of Brentford, Marquis of Har- 
wich, and Duke of Schomberg; with a 
vote from, the Commons of England, of 
100,000/. for his services. 

The “ Detailed Account of the Battle 
of Austerlitz,” by the Austrian Major-Ge- 
neral StutTTeRueEM, will be read with 
mterest and advantage. It has been 
translated by Major Prnr Corrin; and 
though it is impossible we should enter 
here into any full details of the military 
Gperations it relates to, it may not be im- 
proper to state the principal cauwes to 
whieh the loss of the battle 3s ascribed. 
These are, the want of Borrectness in the 
information possessed by the allies, as to 
the enemy’s army; the bad plan of attack, 
supposing the enemy to huve been cn- 


trenched in a position which he did ; 
occupy ; the moveinents executed the da 
before the attack, and ih sight of the ‘ad 
my, in order to gain the right flank of the 
French; the great interval between the 
columns when they quitted the heights of 
Pratzen; and their want ef communics. 
tion with each other. These are repre. 
sented as the causes of the first misiop 
tunes which betel the Austro-Russian 
army; added to which, the second and 
third coluinns of the allies are represent. 
ed to have thought too mueb of their pris 
mary disposition, and to have been inat 
tentive to those manceuvres of the enemy 
by which the basis was completely pts 
thrown on which the plan of attack was 
founded. 

In this class also, we place the “ Bia 
graphical History of England, from the 
Revolution to the End of George 1)s 
Reign,” im continuation of Grancrn, 
Many of the materials were collected by 
Mr. Granger himself, the rest have been 
supplied by the editor, the Rev. Manx 
Nosie. In_ point of execution we 
think the three volumes here presented, 
by no means equal to the former work, 
The stores of anecdote, indeed, are 
more copious; but the characters are 
not drawn with Mr. Granger’s ‘fc 
city. As a specimen we shall quvie the 
account of Catharine Queen-dowager of 
England. . 

“ After Charles II's. death, the queen 
dowager, never of much political conse 
quence, retired to Somerset House, where 
she lived very privately, and with an eco 
nomy she had never scen practised in 
Engiand. The Revolution by no means 
pleased her majesty. She thought it 3 
matter of religion, and she was every Way 
attached to the Romish faith, Willian 
paid her all the attention due to her illus. 
trious birth and rank. Mary was highly 
incensed that she had forbade a prayet 
be used in her chapel, imploring succes 
to William’s arms in Ireland, She s¥ 
to the king, in another letter, dat 
Whitehall, Sept 18th, 1690. ‘1 wee 
compliment last night from Q. Dowsst 
who came to town on Friday; she -. 
believe, with a better heart, becom re / 
ricke is not taken; for my part, oe 
think of that or any thing else but vod 
God send you a good journey none, his 
make me thankful, as [ ought, for w 
mercies.’ In all probability she — 
to have ended her days in Englands ia 
shé was better known, and had ast 
ed herself to the customs of the or 
by long residence; but the disagree oes 
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ness of her situation made it necssary to 
return to Portugal ; perhaps she had some 
ytimation, that her jomiure would be 
faithfully and punctually paid to her 
there. Leaving England on March 3, 
1692, she passed through France and 
Spain in her way to Lisbon: she was re- 
eeived by the French and Spanish courts 
with every honour that could be paid her. 
Her majesty survived this reign, dying at 
Lisbon, on December 30, 1705; greatly 
courted and caressed by Pedro II. her 
brother, whom she left heir to the vast. 
fortune she had saved; which the clergy 
had with an eager eye viewed as their 
own, Catharine displeased Charles IT. 
by what he called prudery; but relaxing 
to the other extreme, in courting the fa- 
vour of his mistresses, she sunk into con- 
tempt. She was too much a Portugueze 
to be popular in England; and when she 
returned, too much English to be happy 
in Portugal. A woman without vices, a 
queen without virtues,” 

Tn the account of Lord Chancellor So- 
mers, as well in those of many other cha- 
racters, the inaterials scem not suflicient- 
lycompressed. The sketch of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Life occupies near seven 
pages: and there ure many others as dis- 
proportionately long. By the collectors 
of Portraits, these volumes will no doubt 
be deemed a curious accession. : 
P The publication of the first volume of 

Lhe Chronictes of Hotinshed” bespeaks 
a feature in our Domestic Literature, on 
which we cannot but bestow commenda- 
ton. It has long been a reproach to the 
literary character of this country, that its 
old historians have been fated to slumber 
i obscurity ; confined either to manu- 
script or black letter. ‘There now ap- 
pears a chance that we shall one day see 
#0 uniform edition of our old chroniclers. 
To begin with Holinshed however is ex- 
traordinary ; as both he and his coadju- 
tor Harrison were for the greater part 
compilers, Holinshed himself, says Dr. 
a in his Essay on the Learning of 
? akespeare, has been usually represent- 
ed by his biographers as a clergyman: 
and bishop Tanner goes still farther, in 
representing him not ouly as having been 
€ducated at Cambridge, but as having 
taken the degree of M.A. in 1544. The 
graduate, however, was one Ottiwell Hol- 
Ungshed, who was atterwards named by 
the touunder one of the first fellows of 

Auity college: and from the will of the 
panna printed by Herne, it appears 

‘teven at the end of lite he was only 
Asteward, or a servant in some capacity 





or other, to Thomas Burdet,; esq. of 
Bromcote, in Warwickshire. In the pre- 
sent edition, we are informed, the cas- 
trations which were principally made ia 
the third volume of the original work will 
he restored to their places. The defi- 
ciencies of this nature in the generality 
of the copies are accurately explained 
by bishop Recess in his Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannico-Hibernica, They principally ree 
Jate to the history of lord Cobham and 
the earl of Leicester, during the time of 
queen Elizabeth; and consist of facts and 
gbservations which were theught, after 
the printing of the work, unseasonable 
to be published. The Description of 


' England prefixed to the Chronicles, is” 


one of the most curious and authentic me- 
morials of the manners and domestic his- 
tory of the sixteenth century that can be 
produced. The whole is proposed to be 
completed in six quartu *oluines, at the 
price of two guineas each. 

Here also may be noticed, the new edi- 
tion of Lorv CLarenvon’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” published under the dy 
rection of the university of Oxford, in 
three volumes large octavo. 

In “ The Ancient and Modern History 
of Nice,” by Dr. Davis, we have a full 
detail of the different revolutions which 
that fertile territory has experienced. 
The manners of the inhabitants also are 
not only faithfully but pleasingly delinea- 
ted. 

Nor have we a less important work to 
mention, in the “ Historia Anglcana 
circa. tempus Conquestus Angha a Gu- 
lieluo Nothe Normannorum Duce, Se- 
lecta Monumenta:” edited by Barom 
Mascres, from the more copious collec- 
tion of the Norman writers, by Duchesne, 

ublished at Paris in 1619, The tracts 
“os given, are principally such as relate 
either to the conquest of Englaud by the 
Normans, or to the state of the country 


_for a few years before and atter that im- 


portant change in its condition, The 
first of them is entitled, Emme, Anglo 
rum regine, Richardi primi, ducis Nor 
mannorum, filia, Encomium. _ Incerte 
auctore, sed co-etaneo: Comprising the 
history of twenty-seven years trom A.D. 
1013 to 1040. The second tract ts ie 
titled Gestu Guillelmi, Ducis Norman- 
norum, et Regis Anglorum; a Gulielow 
Pictavensi, scripta. The third, contams, 
the Excerpta, from the Ecclesiastical 
History of Ordericus Vitalis. The fourth 
historical tract is a short yeacly chroui- 
cle of public events, from the year 633 
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found in the monastery of St. Stephen at 
Caen. The fifth contains a list of seve- 
ral eminent Normans who had resided in 
England in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. ‘Lhe sixth and seventh articles 
contain lists of the military officers who 
accompanied the Conqueror. The eighth 
and ninth give the names of the Norman 
landholders in England. The tenth and 
Jast piece in this collection is an account 
of the pedigrees of the kings, dukes, earls, 
aud other noble persons, mentioged in 
the large volume of Duchesne’s Scriptores 
‘Normannia. The Baron’s own Notes, 
which are in English, throw considerable 
light upon the text of the different tracts. 
In oné of them, at p. 165, it seems to be 
doubted whether our kings anterior to 
the conquest had an oath administered 
to them at their coronations. We be- 
lieve the exact form prescribed for it, 
even at an earlier period, will be found in 
Mr. Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 

Auother work, and the last that we 
shall mention in this class, is Mr. Cnat- 
MERs’s * Caledonia; or, an Account histo- 
rical and tozographic ef North Britain; 
JSrom the most ancient to the present Times; 
with a Dictionary of Hluces, chorogra- 
phical and philological ;” of which the 
first volume only is before us. It con- 
sists of four books; comprising all that 
relates to Scottish history: “ I have di- 
vided my work, (says Mr. Chalmers) 
without regarding fantastical conceits 
of fabulous epochs, into such periods, as 
were analogous to the genuine history of 
each successive people. The Roman pe- 
riod, extending trom Agricola’s arrival, 
in North Britain, A.D. 80 to the abdi- 
cation of Roman authority, in A.D. 446, 
forms the first Book, from its priority in 
time, as well as precedence in import- 
ance. In discussing this interesting sub- 
ject, Iwas not content with previous au- 
thorities. I engaged intelligent persons 
to survey Roman roads, to inspect Ro- 
man stations, and to ascertain doubtful 
points of Roman transactions. I have 
thus heen enabled to correct the mistakes 
af former writers on those curious topics. 
Nuch perhaps cannot be added to what 
has heen now ascertained, with respect 
tw the engaging subject of the first book. 
Yet, since Caledonia was sent to the 
a discovery of some importance 

as been made: avery slight doubt ‘re- 
mained, whether the Burghead of Moray 
Lad been a Roman station, as no Roman 
remarns had there been found: but this 
doubt has been completely sclved, by the 
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recent excavation, within its limits, of a 
Roman bath. The firit chapter of the 
following work will be found to be as 
much the firft chapter of the annals of 
England and of Ireland, as it is of Scot. 
land. The Pictish Period naturally suc. 
ceeds the former book, as it extends, from 
the abdication of the Romans in AD. 
446, to the overthrow of the Picts in 
A. D. 843. It will be found to compre. 
hend interesting events: the affairs of the 
Picts; the fate of the Romanized Britons: 
the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons on the 
Tweed; the adventures of the Scandina- 
vians in the Orkney and Western Isles; 
the colonization of Argyle, by the Scots, 
trom Ireland. It is the business of the 
Pi¢tish periad, to trace the singular his. 
tory of all those people, various as they 
were in thei lineaces, throughout the dif- 
ferent events of their obscure warftre, 
and the successive turns of their frequent 
changes: add to those topics of peculiar 
interest the introduction of christianity, 
which, in every age, and in every coun 
try, has produced such memorable effects. 
The Scottish period, forming the thin 
book, and extending from A.D. 88%, to 
1097, will be found to comprehend lis- 
toric topics of equal mnportance: the 
tuion of the Picts and Scots into one 
kingdom; the amalgamation of the a- 
cient Britons of Strathclyde with both; 
the colonization of Galloway by the Irish; 
the annexation of Lothian to the Scottish 
kingdom; the history, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, of all those people of various 
races, with notices oftheir antiquities, their 
langrages, their learning, their laws; al 
these torn: historical matters of singular i- 
terest to rational curiosity, ifthey be inves 
tigated from facts,incontempt of fabulosty, 
The fourth book contains the Scoto-Saron 
period, which extends from A.D. 1097 
to 1306, and which details many — 
of varied importance. At the first, a 
at the second of those epochs, momen 
tous revolutions took place, though tet 
have passed unnoticed by the Te 
historians; and were unknown Aig" 
historiographer.royal. With this ae 
began a new dynasty of kings, ¥ # 
troduced new people, new rg ths 
usages, and new establishments. ; “ a 
period, the Saxon colonization ¢) A: sd 
Scotland was begun. In this periot, ie 
the Scotican church reformed. In a” 
intreduced the municipal law of et 
Britain, in the place ot Celtic cof ‘ 
aie: - 2 » aericu ture, 
In this period, originated ber a Gsher", 
her commerce and shipping, ave": 
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becinning of this period f prmed the pivot, 
on which turned the Celtic government 
of ancient ages, and the Anglo-N orman 
polity of subsequent times : Yet, it is of 
a period so eruwded with changes, and 
« varied with novelties, that the late 
historiographer royal says, ° The events 
which then happened, raay ft slightly 
touched, but merit no particidar inquiry,’ 
But, I have dwelt on those revolutions, 
and have marked every change. By a 
vast detail fron the Chartularies, in re- 
spect to the civil history, from 1097 to 
1306, to the ecclesiastical annals, to 
laws, to manners, and to domestic eco- 
nomy, I have tried to ascertain every in- 
teresting circumstance, and to render 
the national annals of that interest- 
ing period quite familar to every 
reader; and, to give completeness to the 
whole, are added supphementa! views of 
subsequent times, which have their de- 
tails to instruct, and their curiosity to 
amuse.” Such is the plan which Mr. 
Chalmers has both laid and endeavoured 
tv execute, for reforming and ascertaining 
the ancient history of North Britain, 
which has been so long distorted by con- 
troversy, obscured by fable, and disre- 
carded by fastidiousness. The work is 
illustrated with a Map of North Britain 
inthe British and Roman times; a Plan 
and Sections of the British Fort on 
Barra Hill in Aberdeenshire; a Plan of 
the Roman Camp, called Ner.nan-dikes ; 
a Plan of the site of the Roman Tuessis ; 
a Plan of the site of Fortes, the Varis of 
the Romans; and a Plan and Section of 
the Roman Fort, near Clattering Brig, 
it Kincardineshire. 

POLITICS, POLITICAL Economy, &c. 

Under this class it is with pleasure that 
we mention several tracts of great in- 
terest, as well in regard to the foreigu as 
the domestic policy of Britain. 


Previous to the abolition of the slave ; 


trade, Mr. Wilberforce, in the shape 
of an Address to his Constituents, exhibi- 
ted a full and faithful view of the whole 
aruments which bore upon the question. 
Taking it up in Africa; describing the 
evils which this nefarious trafic entailed 
upon the continent; and proving even 
‘rom the evidence of the traders them- 
selves, that its extinction was not only 
required by humanity and justice, Hut for 
the safety of our colonics, and the pros- 
Petty of our marine. The Bill for ef= 
ite c great object has since passed, 
of t may be stud to have wiped away one 

'¢ toulest stains that ever sullicd the 


Char; “tea ¥ 
e@acter of a generous people. We 
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hope and trust that the provisions of the 
statute will be enforced: and we heartily 
congratulate the man, whose labours for a 
series of years have been at last crowned 
by the abolition of a trade, as impolitie 
as it was wicked. 

Another subject of Legislation, which 
has been of late canvassed with extraor- 
dinary zeal, has been the moral aud po 
litical condition of the poor. ‘The intro- 
duction into Parliament of Mr. White’ 
bread’s’ Bill has been followed by the 
publication of different statements, ob- 
servations and enquiries; of which it may, 
perhaps, be sutlicient to do little more 
than enumerate the titles of the most im-: 
portant. The leading features of Mr. 
Whitbread’s plan are, first, the establish- 
ment of parochial schools; secondly, the 
establishment of a puor assurance oilfice; 
thirdly, the amendment of the laws of 
settleinent; fourthly the relief of the bur- 
then of such parishes as are already too 
severely oppressed by their poor; and 
fitthly, tie encouragement of labouring 
men to bring up their families without 
charge to their respective parishes. These 
are followed by some regulations for the 
better governmentof workhouses. There 
are some parts of Mr, Whitbread’s plan, 
however, to which we cannot give our 
approbation. It is occasionly more in- 
tricate than the nature of circuinstances 
seems to require. ‘Though at the same 
time we are ready to confess that the at- 
tainment of two of its objects, is likely to 
give a new character to the indigent 
classes of the community; these are, the 
proper instruction of youth, and the ap- 
plication of stimulants to industry at ma- 
turer periods of life. 

“ The State of the Population, the Poor 
and Poor-Rates of every Parish within 
the Bills of Mortality in the Cities of 
London and Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark, and the County of Middleser : 
from Papers erdered to be laid before the 
House of Lords, April 5, 1805,” affords 
some idea of the rapid and alarming in- 
crease of the poor in the county ot Mid- 
dlesex. The sum raised for the relief of 
paupers in 1776, appears to- have been 
189,975l.; in the medium years 1783-4, 
and 5, it was 210,910/; and in 1803, 
amounted to 490,144/, The number ot 
persons relieved from the poor-rates in 
1801, were no less than 8 in the 100 of 
the resident population. 

<A short Inquiry into the Policy, 
Humanity, and past Effects of the Poor 
Laws,” by one of his Majesy’s justices ot 
the peace for three inlaud counties. mav 
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furnish some useful assistance to the po- 
litical economist: but it should not have 
been cailed a short Inquiry. 

As a Supplement to this work, Mr. 
Wey anp, jun. its author, has published 
some “ Observations on Mr. Whitbread’s 
Bill;” in the conclusion of which he ex- 
presses a wish that it may be the first 
Stone in the foundation of a strong and 
uniform edifice for the comfort of future 
generations, 

Connected in some degree with the 
same object is Mr. Corguuoun’s 
“ Treatise on Indigence, gxhibiting a 

encrul View of the National Resources 
or productive Labour; with Proposi- 
tions for ameliorating the Condition of 
the Poor, and improving the Moral 
Habits, and increasing the Comforts of 
the labouring People, particulurly the 
rising Gencration.”"—In contemplating 
the affairs of the poor, Mr. Colquhoun 
deems it necessary, in the first stance, 
to have a clear conception of the dis- 
tinction between indigence and poverty. 
Suggestions are next offered for legisla- 
tive intervention, and “a board of Pau- 
per and general Police,” “a Police Ga- 
zette,” &c. proposed. Other labours of 
the same tendency have long entitled 
the author of this treatise to the ap- 
probation of the public. 

“ The Substance of the Speech of the 

Right Honourable Lord Henry Perry, 
or a Motion to bring ina Bill to provide 
jor the more effectual Examination of the 
Public Accounts, and for the better Disco- 
very of Frauds,” forms a pamphlet well 
deserving of attention. It explains a 
great deal that ought to be corrected in 
the examining, passing, and auditing the 
public accourts. 

“ The Substance of another Speech,” de- 
livered by the saine noble Lord in the 
committee of finance, presents a very 
flattering account of our revenues, con- 
cluding with this remark, that “ it is con- 
soling to reflect that, if we cannot subdue 
our present dithculties, we may at least 
survive them.” : 

The Author of the “ Letter to Mr. 
Whitbread, on the Duty of Rescinding 
the Resolutions which preceded the In- 
peachment of Lord Melville,’ seems 
perfectly master of his subject. He is 
an acute reasoner, aud writes with con- 
siderable energy. 

At the close uf our last Retrospect of 
works on political economy, we did little 
more than barely notice “ The West 
Indian Common-place Book,” by Sir Wi- 
wiamM Younc. It will appear, says Sir 
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William, from official docu 
T shall insert in this work 
the sugar-colonists contrib 
rcs and power of Great ; 
an Olly 60 far contr 
themselves they are rich ee va 
are tenants within the Paramount mancy 
of the state, and their rents will be 
siderable and punctual ip the pa = 
according to their means; ry: ; 
means will and must depend on the con. 
duct of the authority to which they are 
In vassalage; on collections without ¢. 
action, on forbearance from officious in. 
terference with their labourers, and 
cess of culture; on the insurance a 
curity of their homesteads, on the k 
ing open and protecting their roads to 
market; on the liberal grant of repairs 
in Occasional disaster and distress; and 
on all other kindnesses and regulations 
which the stewards of their Lord and 
Sovereign may devise for the henelit of 
his estate, and for the couforts of his 
people. Sir William Young has been a 
member of parliament for three and 
twenty years, At his entrance he was 
careful to observe the course and succes 
sion of parliamentary business, with the 
view, he says, of chalking out some ne 
of industry rather than of talent, in which 
he might qualify himself to be bumbly 
useful to his country. He accordingly 
selected the poor-laws, the British fish- 
eries, and the commerce of the kingdom, 
as the leading subjects ou which his at- 
tention was to be fixed, and his atten- 
dance given on every committee. From 
that time (June, 1784,) be kept a Com- 
mon-place Book, in which he entered, 
under distinct heads, whatever occurred 
on these matters in debate, or could be 
collected from the statute-book or other 
reading; at the same ume ully a 
ranging and preserving every document 
returned to parliament; and even Cp) 
ing some in the Journal office which were 
not printed by order of the house. \ 
1796, he was appointed chairman bes 
committee for enquiring ito the 
means “ of accommodating the Thaw r 
and Port of Loudon to the mereagéd, aN" 
increasing trade of the kingdum > 
such, hoiding an immediate comer 
dence. with the cyatoms: nome, © every 
uarter, and thus engaging 4 
a the part of his readers, 10 the four 
dation * of that earnest pee 
public consideration and ea mg ” is 
on the part of the British wa’ 
here preferred. ‘The work itse allows 
“3 f whieh folo 
af sixteen chapters, of WI ing 


A Which 
Britain: 
















“oe are the subjects. 1. The A frican Slave 
Trade. 2 On the Cultivation »Produce, 
Progression, Improvement, and Decline 
of the several British Sugar-Colonies. 
3, The general Produce and Exports 
fom the British Sugar-Colonies. 4. The 
British Shipping employed in the West 
India Trade. 5. The Imports of Colo- 
vial Produce to Great Britain and Ire- 
aad. 6. Export Trade of Great Britain 
ty its Sugar-Culonies. 7. On the Export 
Trade, as exclusive and secured by law, 
§. On the Intercourse and trade of the 
British West Indies with America, and 
in particular with the British Prévinces 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land. 9. On the Intercourse and Trade 
6f the United States of America with the 
British West Indies. 10. On the Na- 
vigation Laws, and on the Shipping 
Interest of Great Britain, as affected by 
the Trade of America to the West Indies. 
11, The British West Indies considered 
asa Depot of Foreign Trade. 12. On 
the Navigation to and from Great ]3ritain 
and the West Indies. 13. On the Mi- 
litary Defence of the West Indies. 
14. On the Mortality of European Troops 
serving in the West Indies, ancl the 
means of Prevention or Remedy to be 
suggested. 15: Observations on lin ited 
Military Service, as applicable to Troops 
serving in the West Indies. 16. In 
times of War, the Transport Service an 
essential resource to the Shipping In- 
terest of Great Britain. These are fol- 
lowed by an Appendix, exhibiting the 
comparative Returns of Ships built in 
the Ports of Great Britain at different: 
Periods. Such are the contents of ta 
work peculiarly interesting to commerce. 
The facts which it contains are not less 
‘inportaut than various and authe atic: 
and its inferences are alike those of can- 
dour and experience, 
‘HEOLOGY, MORALS, AND ECCLESIAS 
TICAL AFFAIRS, ateiiii 
One of the Most important publig:1- 
tions to be noticed under this head,‘ or > 
‘ars in the “ Observations on the Nece s- 
ly Of introducing a sufficient Number «of 
ach Clergymen into our Colwnie s, 
of in ed Indies; and the Expedienc y 
A “2 ishing for that Purpose, by Sul 
; res & College in this Countiry, in 
the Pep fone may be fitly educated Jer 
in thar’ P, ys gf bee Clerical Fun: tion 3, 
Man, it jg ne each signe glad aM . 
cartied into Y possible, may never be 
tents by ain but the: argu- 
and" tony: uch at is Supported, a: e plain 
incing. “The reason 5 (snys 
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the Author) which seem to make it ne- 
cessary to forma distinct establishmeut 
for the education of these persons, in- 
stead of engrafting a provision for that 
purpose upun some of the colleges at one 
of our Universities, do not entirely rest 
upon the necessity of a peculiar Cours@ 
ot study and discipline, to qualify them 
fur the service which they would be re- 
quired to perform, but aré in part 
founded on the danger of their becoming 
disinclined to entér upon that duty, it 
they shall have grown up in habits of 
intimacy with the young men destined 
for the several walks of lifé in this 
country; and of their either withdraw. 
ing entirely from the ministry,. for which 
they were educated, or setting out upon 
it with the feelings of men going into 
exile, rather than with the zeal and de- 
votion of persons selected for the execu- 
tion of most important and arduous func- 
tions; whereas, if a number intended for 
the same line of life were to go through @ 
coursé of education together, with few 
Opportunities of forming connections out 
of their own circle; they would cheer- 
fully exchange their college for the West 
Indiés, having before them the prospect 


of rejoining there the friends and com- 


panions of their youth.” 

Dr. Mant’s “ Lectures, on the Occur- 
rences of the Passion Week,” though not 
expressly written for the press, form a 
very useful publication. In the preface 
we are told, they were prepared by the 
auther with a more immediate regard to 
his parishioners: they are plain, pious, 
and unaffected. 

But there is another work which we 
feel it our duty to recommend moré 
strongly. It is by Mr. Savite, of Edin- 
burgh, entitled “ Dissertations on the 
Evistence, Attributes, Providence, and 
Moral Government of God; and on the 
Duty, Character, Security, ond Final 


_ Happiness of his Righteous Subjects.” — 


Mr. Savile presents it to the world with 
diffidence, though it is the result of some 
of his maturest thoughts, and has re- 
peatedly received a careful revisal. The 
subjects discussed are among the most 
important and interesting that can ene 
age the attention of the humau mind, 

“ The Discursory Considerations,” by a 
Country CLERGYMAN, “ on the supposed 
Evidence of the early Fathers, that St. 
Mattheu’sGospel was first written,” would 
fain vive the Gospel of St. Luke priority ; 
because St. Matthew has omitted the im- 
portant fact of the ascension. ' 

Connected also with this glass, is the 
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second volume of Mr. Burper’s “ Ovi- 


ental Customs, containing an Illustration 


ef the sacred Scriptures, by an explana- 
tury Application of the Customs and Man- 
ners of the Eastern Nations, and especi- 
ally of the Jews, therein alluded to. 
Collected from the most celebrated Tra- 
tellers, and the most eminent Critics.” The 
first volume of this useful work made its 
appearance in 1802, and the second is 
not entitled to a smaller share of praise. 
As specimens we have selected three or 
four of the most interesting articles. 

No, 675, Exod. xii. 34.— And the 
eople took their dough before it was 
eavened, their kneading-troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders.”’ The vessels whichthe Arabs 
make use of for kneading the unleavened 
cakes which they prepare, arc only small 
wooden bowls. (Shaw’s Travels, p. 251.) 
In these they afterwards serve up their 
provisions when cooked. + It is not cer- 
tain that these wooden bowls were the 
Kneading-troughs of the Israclites; but 
it is incontestable that they must have 
been comparatively small and light, to be 
so easily carried away. 

No. 1153. Zephan. ii. 6.—“ And the 
sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages 

for shepherds, and folds for flocks.” 
Archbishop Newcome has remarked, 
that many manuscripts and three editions 
have a single letter in one of these words 
more than appears in the common edi- 
tions; which, instead of cherith, gives us 
« word which signifies caves; and he 
thus renders the words: and the sea- 
coast shall le sheep-cotes ; caves for shep- 
herds, and folds for flocks. This trans- 
lation will appear perfectly correct, if it 
be considered that the mountains bor- 
dering on the Syrian coast, are remark- 
@ble for the number of caves in thein. 
In the history of the Crusades, it is parti- 
cularly mentioned that a number of per- 
sons retired with their wives and chil- 
dren, their flocks and herds, into subter- 
Taneous caves, to find shelter from the 
enemy. (Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 781.) 
Harmer, vol, iii. p. 60. 

No. 1154. Zephan, ii. 7.—“ In the 
houses of sishiclon shail they lie down in 
the evening.” An extract from Dr. 
Chandler's Travels, (page 115,) fur- 
uishes a very lively comment on these 
words, “ Qur horses were disposed 
among the walls and rubbish of Ephesus, 
with their saddles on, and a mat was 
Spread for us on the ground. We sat 
here in the open air while supper was 
preparing, when suddenly fires began to 
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blaze up among the bushes, 


the villagers collected pring WE suy 


( Ut them | 
savaye groups, or passing to and fro seh 
lighted brands for torches, The flames 


with the stare and the pale moon, afforded 
usa dim prospect of ruin and desolatio, 
A’ shrill owl, called Cucuvaia froin oe 
nire, with a night-hawk flitted near ys. 
and 2 jackall cried mournfully, as if fon 
saken by his companions on’ the Moule 
tain.” 

No. 1155. Zephan. ii, 14. Plocks 
shall lie down in the midst of her, all th 
beasts of the nations ; both the cormorant 
und the bittern shall lodge in the upper 
lintels thereof.’ Knobs .or chapiters 
marg. Chardin, (tom. iii. p. 108.) de. 
scribing the magnificent pillars that he 
found at Persepolis, tells us that the 
storks (birds respected by the Persiaus,) 
make their nests on the top of these 
columns with great boldness, and are in 
no danger of being dispossessed.” 

In the elucidation of scriptaral pas- 
sages, Mr. Burder has not only exe 
mined the observations and researches of 
modern travellers, but consulted the 
ablest commentators on the sacred wri- 
tings, and obtained some _illestrations 
even from the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics. It is perhaps enough to say that 
the mode of illustration in this work is 
one of the most rational to which we can 
possibly have recourse. 

Mr. Nissrrr’s “ Attempt to. display 
the originul Evidences of Christianry i 
their genuine Simplicity,” will be tout 
both interesting and instructive. It 8 
hot inferior to any of his former pub: 
cations. He is of opinion that St, Paws 
Man of Sin was intended to apply to the 
Jews, and not to the church ot Rome. 
/ & The Rise, Fall, and future Restoratwn 
of ike Jews, accompanied by Six “4 
mons, addressed to the Seed ot vo 
ham, by several Evangelical Minis “ s 
aid an elaborate Discourse by G am 
Huntcr, on the Fullness of the il 
tiles,” forms a repository of — 7 
relating to the Jews, well worthy vf nit 

. An " . ° cv « 
reader's notice. The first — 
cjutains, which occupies hey pee . 
of two hundred and fifty-eight ‘ Gest 
divided into six chapters: 1 3 le: 
viving a general history of the peop 


S ‘no a particular accouut 
The second affording a paruc 


* Tes ‘prist: 
of their state at the birth of Jesus Christ: 


. i: tive ol 
Ihe third, an interesting narra 
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their sufferings, and the The foartl, 
have met with in England: and anec- 
detailiag a variety of yar condit 
dotes relative to they prese ia 
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France and Germany; the fifth exhibit- 
ing a statement of the sentiments and 
sects of modern Jews; and the sixth 
chewing the views of eminent divines, re- 
specting their future conversion to Christ, 
and restoration to their own land. The 
six Sermons by Evangelical Ministers 
which follow, add more to the bulk than 
the value of the work. Dr. Hunter’s 
Discourse at the end is worth them all. 

Of another work which has been lately 
published, of a different kind, it may be 
quite suflicient to record the title. Let 
ters to the Editor of the Christian Obser- 
wr, in Reply to their Observations on a 
Pamphlet entitled, * A few plain Answers 
to the Question, Why do you receive the 
Testimony of Baron Swedenborg ?” by the 
ltev. J. CLOWES. 

Among the Sermons, we cannot fail 
to give a conspicuous place to those of 
Mr. Van MILvDERT, containing “ An 
Historical View of the Rise and Progress 
of Infidelity, with a Refutation of tts 
Principles and Reasonings.” ‘They were 
preached, at the Lecture founded by the 
Hon. Mr. Boyle, in the parish church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow ; and are calculated not 
oily to interest but to instruct. The ar- 
guments are selected with judgment; and 
the language they are clothed in is strong 
and unaffected. 

Beside these, we have scarcely any 
Sermons, in an aggregate form, to men- 
tion; detached Sermons, however, have 
heen produced by the press in great abun- 
danee. 

“ The Duty of Stedfustness in Church 
Coumunion,” has been ably treated by 
Mr. Pearson. 

_Dr. Mattsy’s “Sermon” before the 
University of Cambridge, on the import- 
ance of improving the early part of life, 
deserves attention beyond the limits of 
the audience to which it was addressed. 

Nor would we bestow_a smaller share 
of praise on Dr. Gaskin’s Sermon, inti- 
tled, “ The Enulish Liturgy, a * Form 
of sound Words,” . 

In. Dr. Kwox’s © Sermon,” however, 
preached ut the Opening of the Philan- 
throvic Society, we contess ourselves to 
have been disappointed, 

) Of the remainder of those which have 
allen nto our hands, we have found lit- 
Ue either to praise or censure. A few, 
ae only to be commended for thcir good 
Intentions, 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

” caming the more valuable works in this 
is elas ru Retrospect, we cannot fail 

ts the new edition of “ Gesner’s 
“OSTHLY Mac, No, 159. 
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Quintilian,” published under the im- 
mediate direction of the University of 
Oxford. The text has been accurately 
collated and cleansed of the numerous ty- 
pographical errors which marked the edi- 
tion of 1738. The editor, we understand, 
was the Rev. J. Carpenter, of Hertford 
College. 

_ Nor is less praise due to the publica- 
tion of the “ Catalogue of the Munu- 
scripts, and Books with Manuscript Notes, 
im the D’Orville Collection,” purchased by 
the University about three years ago. 

“ The Paraphrase uf’ an anonymous 
Greek Writer, (hitherto published under 
the nume of Andronicus Rhodius), on the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle,” hasbeen 
translated from the Greek, by Mr. 
Bripceman. In regard to the Paraphrase 
itself, though we allow it in many in- 
stances to possess a great share of merit, 
we certainly agree in the observation of 
Salmasius, that it differs from Aristotle 
in many particulars. As a fair specimen 
we shall transcribe tht whole of the 
eighth chapter of the fitth book. 

“ Tn what manner a man may act un- 
justly, and still not be unjust.” 

“We have discoursed universally, 
therefore, concerning justice and injustice ; 
also concerning the just and the unjust, 
and detined the nature of each. But 
since there are certain unjust actions, 
in which, though the agent acts unjustly, 
nevertheless he is not unjust, let us now 
investizate what those actions are. Tu 
the first place, however, we will show 
that certain things may be done unjustly, 
and still not be unjust; as, for instance, 
*% man may steal, or commit adultery, 
and yet be neither a thief nor an adul- 
terer. For if any one should steal a 
sword from a maniac, lest he should 
wound himself; such a one steals indeed, 
but nevertheless is not a thief. So also 
if any one commits adultery for the pure 
“pose of enrichiag himseli, he commits the 
crime indeed, but still is notan adulterer, 
but a lover of riches. If alsu a physician 
should deceive a sick person, 1 order to 
preserve him, he deceives, yet he is not 
a deceiver. It is manifest, therefore, 
that certain things may be done unjustly, 
and yet not be unjust according to that 
particular injustice, the work of which 
he accomplishes. But let us consider im 
a scneral way what these umust actions 
are, They are such then as a person 
does unjustly, not for the sake of the end 
which is adapted to that particular injus 
tice, of which the action Is performed, 
but for the suke of some other end, whee 
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ther it be good or base; and though, ac- 
cording to this, he acts unjustly, never- 
theless he is not unjust. For a physician 
may deceive without being a deceiver, 
since it is pot his end to deceive, but to 
preserve his patient. In like manner 
also a person stealing a sword from a ma- 
niac, nei not seek to receive the more 
for himself, and to gain secretly from his 
neighbour, as a thief would do; but the 
end he has in view is the preservation of 
the maniac. Every action, however, re- 
ceives its form and definition from the 
end, and through this also’ its name; 
since a name is a concise definition. For 
we do not say that a general, who fre- 
quently prepares helepolides, or other 
warlike engines, for the purpose of be- 
sieging a town, is an architect or a car- 
penter: he performs the works indeed of 
the architect and the carpenter, and is 
said to build; but because he has not the 
end of an architect in view, but that of 
a general, he is not an architect, but a 
general, and is called by that name, 
Thus also he who violates his neighbour's 
bed, but does not deliberately intend to 
do so through intemperance, but through 
a love of money, is not an adulterer, but 
a lover of riches. It is possible, there- 
fore, for a man to act unjustly, and yet 
not to be unjust according to that parti- 
cular injustice of which he does the deed ; 
but he is either not at all unjust in the 
Same manner as the physician above- 
mentioned, or be acts unjustly according 
to a different species of injustice, in the 
same manner as the adulterer: and how 
this happens has been already explained. 
It is also possible, in another manner, for 
a man to act unjustly; as for instance, 
aman in the mght not knowing a thief, 
and killing some other person, acts un- 
justly indeed, but nevertheless is not un- 
just.” 

With respect to the translation, it ap- 
pears to have been faithfully executed ; 
and retains much of the manner as well 
as the matter of the original. Our Retro- 
spect is, from its nature, confined; or we 
should have gladly given a more extend- 
ed account of the Paraphrase ou the Ni- 
comachean Ethics. 

The value of Dr. Adam’s work on 
Roman Antiquities has been so long ac- 
knowledged, that we feel a pleasure in 
announcing a companion to it in Mr. 
Rorrnson’s “ Archeologia Graca.” In 
the Preface, Mr. Robinson confesses him- 
self very much indebted to the well 
known work of Archbishop Potter, which 
*he has, indeed, made the basis of his own; 
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divesting it of the historical and mys) 
logical digressions, and of the a 
tations from the classics, with which " 
encumbered. He has also made o. 


“ ide rei 

use of the Travels of Anacharsis, te ie 
4 ai . e ue 
Abbé Barthelemy, of the Antiquitays 


Grecorum Sacre of Lakemacher, and of 
the Antiquitates Grace of Lambens 
Bos, enriched with the notes of Freden 
Geisner; and he has occasionaliy ¢op. 
sulted the Dissertations on the Greeks 
by De Pauw. The second book, ag 
ever, on the Civil Government of Sparta, 
appears to have been chiefly compiled 
trom Cragius’s work de Republica Lace. 
demoniorum. At first, Mr. Robinson 
says, it was his intention to have extended 
Is enquiries to the manners and Customs 
of the several states of Greece, and ¢. 
pecially to those of Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, Rhodes, and Macedon. Bu 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
materials, vbliged him to relinquish a part 
of his design, and to limit himself chiely 
to Athens and Sparta. There is, low. 
ever, perhaps, no great reason for 
gretting this abandonment of a part of 
his original plan. The Athenians and 
Lacedwmonians were, properly speaking, 
the only original nations in Greece; and 
all the others could only be considered as 
shades, partaking, more or less of these 
two principal colours. The inhabitants 
of. Crete, Rhodes, Megaris, Messen, 
and some parts of Peloponnesus, mite 
ted the customs of Sparta; while the 
other Greeks of Europe adopted in gene- 
ral the modes and civil institutions ot 
Athens, unless where local circumstances 
occasioned some deviation, too trifling to 
excite a general interest. An account ot 
the manners and customs of Sparta is 
certainly necessary in a work of this 2 
ture; and it affords matter of surprise, 
that Potter, Bos, and other writers whe 
have treated on Grecian Antiquilles, 
should have scarcely noticed those oie 
considerable and peculiar a state as Lace- 
demon. As preliminary subjects, "¢ 
have a brief History of the Grecian 
States; followed by Biographical Skeicies 
of the principal Greek Authors, The 
short comments on their writings. 9% 
work itself is divided into five books; 
the first relating to the Civil Governme 
of the Athenians; the second to the Ne 
vil Government of the aan 
third book treats generally of pit cerns 
gion of the Grecks; the fourth I theit 
their Military affmirs; and the fifth we! 
private Life. As a specimen, A 
quote the twenty-second cuaiprer 
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third book, relating to the Pythian 


Games. 

« The Pythian games were celebrated 
in honor of Apollo, near Delphi (Pind. 
python. Od. VIL), and are supposed by 
have been instituted by Am- 
phic * Deucalion, or by 
rhe council of the Amphictyons. Some 
reier the institution of them to Agamem- 
non (Phavorin. ): and some to Diomedes 
(Pausen, Corinth. ). But the most com- 
mon opin 1s, that Apollo himself was 
the author of them, after he had over- 
coue the python, which was a serpent 
/Ocil. Met. I. 445); and hence these 
“mes were sometimes Called gar»pyuess 
¥seve (Clem, Alev.). At tirst they were 
ccleorated once every ninth vear (Plut. 
Quest. Gree.), and hence that period 
was denominated gyvzcerecss; but, after- 
wards, they were observed every fifth 
year, which period was calied qevrze- 


some tO 
tvon, the son of 


TrEbte 
“ The rewards were certain apples 
consecrated to Apollo ( Lucian. de Gym. ), 
and garlands of laurel ( Pausan. Phocic.; 
Alan, Var. Hist. U10., 1; Pind. Pyth. 
Ov. VII, v. 28). At the first institu- 
tion of these games, the victors were 
crowned with garlands of palm ( Plut. 
Sympos. VILL, probl. 4), or ot beech 
(Ovid. Met. I., v. 449). Some say, that, 
in the first Pythian solemnity, the gods 
coutended in horse-races, running, throw- 
lig the quoit, boxing, wrestling, &c. and 
that Apollo honoured thei with crowns 
of laurel; but others afirm (Sérab. lid. 
AL; Pausan. Phocic.), that at first there 
was only a musical contention (xBagw- 
a), in which he who best sung the 
yraises of Apollo, obtained the prize, 
Which was either vold or silver, but which 
was afterwards changed into a garland. 
IF the prize was money, the games were 
called deyaives eeyverras; if only a gar- 
land, uyives TEDaviTas, DvurAaAwas, ke, 

, there was also another song cailed 
Tobixog yy40g, to which a dance was 
pertormed. It consisted of these five 
parts, in which the contest of Apollo 
vid Python was represented (Strub. lib. 
1X; Poll. {V. 10, seg. 54): 1. Avaxpeoss, 
Wuch contained the preparation to bat- 
He; 2. “Aumeica, the firsc essays towards 
ty 3. KataxcAsuouds, the action itself, 
“wl the god’s exhortation to himself to be 
“ie ‘TauLos aA Sandor, the 
weet of Apollo over the 

quished Python ; De Dupuy 205 or Yv- 
ens, the hiss of the serpent as he died. 
“me divide this song into the six parts 
tollo rine « ne 5 : P 

wings 1. Tleipa, the preparation; 2. 
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“lau3os, in which Apollo dared Python 
to engage by invectives; 3. Adxrvros, 
which was sung in honour of Bacchus; 
4. Kpntixds, in honour of Jupiter; 5. Mn- 
Tpaiov, I honour of Mother Earth: 6. Yv- 
peyuos, the hissing of the serpent. But by 
others, it is thus described: 1. [sia, the 
preparation; 2. KataxzAsvouos, the chal- 
lenge; 3. TopCsxas, the fight. 4. Larevditos, 
the celebration of victory, from omer deen, 
to offer a libation; 5. Kataxépevess, the 
dancing of Apollo after the victory ( Poll. 
Onom. lib. IV., cup. 10). 

“ In the third year of the forty-eighth 
Olympiad, flutes (avawdsas), which had not 
till that time been used in this solemnitye 
were introduced by the Amphictyons, who 
were presidents of these games (Strub, 
lib. IX.; Pausan. Phoc.; Plut. Sympos. 
V’., probl.2); but, because they appeared 
more proper for funcreal songs, they were 
soon laid aside. The Amphictyons also 
added all the gymnastical exercises used 
in the Olympian games (Pausun. Phocic.; 
Schol. Pind.); aud they enacted a law, 
that none but boys should contend in 
running. Afterwards, horse and chariot 
races (Pausan. ibid.; Schol. Pind.), and 
contests in poetry and the fine arts 
(Plut. Sympos. V. probl. 2; Plin. lib. 
VII, cap. 37) were introduced. The 
laurel, with which the victors were crown- 
ed, was brought trom Thessaly ( Lucan, 
VT. 409). 

“‘ These games were celebrated on the 
sixth (Plut. Sympos. VIIT., | Quest. 
Grec.), or, as others say, on the se- 
venth dav (Schol. Pind.) of the Delphic 
month Buows, which corresponds with 
the Athenian Oapyndiwv; but whether 
they continued more days than one, 1s 
uncertain.” 

Such is Mr. Robinson’s Archeologia 
Greca. It is accompanied by a map of 
ancient Greece: an Index of remarkable 
things: and an Index of Greek words 
and phrases. eer 

The last work we have to notice in this 
class, is furmed by the smaller works of 
Ruhnkenius, which have been collected by 
Mr, Krpp, and deserve attention, both 
from the scholar and the critic. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The seventh and eighth Portions of 
Mr. Brirton’s “ Architectural Autigui- 
ties,” beside the concluding part of 
Malmsbury, contain 4 Sequel to the Ls. 
say on Round Churches, the History of 
that of Little Maplested, in Fssex: fol- 
lowed by an Essay on the History and 
Description of Colchester Castle. 

«“ The church of Mapigsted, (Mr. 

4 M12 Britton 
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Britton says, is singular in shape; and 
constituting one of the round class is ex- 
tremely interesting, as displaying a dif- 
ferent and later style of architecture than 
either of the structures previously de- 
scribed. Witha circular portion at the 
west, and a semicircular east end, the 
plan of the building is unique; and there- 
fore deserving particular illustration. Its 


exterior character, internal peculiarity, — 


ground-plan, and entrance-doorway, are 
correctly displayed in three plates: judg- 
ing by the peculiarity of its members, 
which furnish the only clue in the absence 
of document, Mr. Britton refers its erec- 
tion to some period between or during 
the reigns of King John and Henry the 
Third. The whole length of the church, 
internally, is sixty feet. The circu- 
lar area twenty-six feet in diameter. 

“ Colchester Castle stands upon an 
elevated spot of ground, near the north- 
east corner of the station supposed by 
most writers to have been the ancient 
Camalodunum of the Romans: and was 
formerly encompassed with a foss and 
vallum. The remains consist mostly of 
the shell, or exterior walls of what ap- 
pears to have been the Keep. The walls 
are extremely thick, and of vast solidity. 
They are constructed with a mixture of 
clay-stone, flint, Roman tiles, &c. the 
whole combined and strongly held toge- 
ther, by a proper quantity of lime-ce- 
ment poured into all the interstices. Yet 
Strange as it may scem, after an account 
of such materials, the structure itself is 
not deemed of a remoter date than the 
Norman conquest. Caen stones and 
Kentish rag are so much mixed with the 
masonry, that an earlier period cannot be 
assigned it. 

The doorway of the church of “South 
Okendon in Essex,” is another subject 
illustrated : it is a delicate specimen of 
what is called the Anglo-Norman style. 

These complete the first volume of Mr. 
Britton’s work : which, it appears, will now 
be confined to four volumes. Hitherto 
we have had no specimens of the earlier 
Saxon ftyle: but the subjeéts announced 
convince us that neither pains nor expence 
will be spared to make the Architeétural 
Antiquities not only a beautiful and an 
unique work, but a complete one. We 
fhall continue to report its progress. 

Dr. Coupenr’s “ Notes and Observations 
on the early Part of the Hiftory of the 
British Isles,” relate chiefly to the etymo- 
logies of the names of nations and tribes; 
and he labours with no little success, 


through sixty-six pages, to prove that they 
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were all equally of Celtic extrattion 
The usual derivation of Scotti from Scuith 
a wanderer from Scythia, he deems ab, 
surd; deriving it rather from the Celtic 
Scaoth, a swarm, or multitude, An anec. 
dote toward the close tends very much 
to derogate from the high antiquity attr. 
buted to the Erse poeins by Macpher- 
son, | 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lorp Orrorp’s “ Catalogue of tie 
Royal and Noble Authors of England 
Scotland, and Ireland,” first appeared 
nearly half a century ago. The extended 
edition of it, however, by Mr. Park, ac- 
companied by a series of portraits, is al 
most a new work. It is in five volumes 
octavo. Lord Orford’s plan of giving a 
catalogue only of titled authors has been 
enlarged upon, and short specimens of 
their performances added, somewhat ai- 
ter the manner of Cibber’s Lives of the 
Poets. Among the new Authors in the 
Royal List, we find Richard IL, Henry 
VI., Anne Boleyn, the Princess Eliza 
beth Queen of Bohemia, Charles II. aud 
Frederick Prince of Wales, father to his 
present Majesty. Lord Orford’s appen- 
dix to the posthumous edition of his No- 
ble Authors could not be transferred to 
the present, on account of purchased 
copyright; so that with that edition Mr. 
Park’s but little interferes, except in the 
correction of inadvertences, or the msel- 
tion of casual omissions. In regard to 
the sum of his labours, Mr. Park observes, 
that what personal health has permitted, 
and family cares have allowed; whats 
love of literature partly incited to a 
tempt, and what plodding perseverance 
has enabled him to accomplish, 1s sub- 
‘mitted with deference to the award ot 
candour; not without some appreneene 
of being blamed both for deficiencies mn 
redundancies, for having done too htt 
or 100 much, according to individual - 
for particular characters. Mr. Park coin 
mences his annotations with the prelace 
to Mr. Walpole’s first edition, and the 
nues them throughout the whole 0 
work. - 

The new edition of Mr.Ccum BERLAX) $ 
“ Memoirs,” in two volumes reg ar 
accompanied by a Supplement; ne 
Feb. 19th, 1806. Among other amt 
of entertainment which occur 1 1 : ¢ 
tents, we have a few comments on = 
Reviewers. “ ‘The friends Ca bel 
Cumberland), who knew with w a poe 
tation I yielded to their advice, - ‘id 
dertook this task, can witness a s 
not expect to make my Own ", 
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Memoirs entertaining to the public; yet times in which the subject of his narra- 
every reviewer, who has condescended to tive bore @ conspicuous part. A fairer 
notice them, (those of Edinburgh ex- portrait of an honest statesman will hard- 
cepted) have had the charity to make me ly any where be found. The Life itself 
think they had read me with complacen- does hot occupy the whole even of the 
cy, But they were my countrymen; first volume. George Macartney, it a 
they could feel for my motives, they pears, was born the 14th of May 1737, 
could allow for my difficulties; they had at the family mansion of Lissanoure. At 
too much manliness of nature to en- the age of thirteen, he was admitted a 
deavour at depressing me, and forbore — fellow-commonerof Trinity College, Dub- 
for atime to be critics for the gratifica- lin, where he proceeded M.A. 1759. 
tion of exhibiting themselvesin the more From Dublin he came to London, and 
amiable character of gentlemen. was entered of the Society of the Middle 
“J understand that these acrimonious Temple, where he formed an intimacy 
Northern Britons are young men; [ re- with several characters who were rising 
juice to hear it, not only for the honour ito eminence: but not intending to 
of old age, but in the hope that they will study the law with a view to practice in 
live long enotgh to discover the error of that profession, he only remained there 
their ainbition, the misapplication of til he had completed his arrangements 
their talents, and that the combination for making the tour of Europe. In the 
they have formed to mortify their con- course of his Travels he became acquaint- 
temporaries, is in fact a conspiracy to ed with the late Lord Holland, of whose 
undo themselves.” In these additions, family, on his return to England, he be- 
however, we do not find many anecdotes came an inmate; and soon afterwards a 
of primary importance. A copious Index representative in Parliament for the bo- 
which now accompanies the work will rough of Midhurst. About this time the 
be found extremely useful, aflairs of Russia having assumed an in- 
In the “ Public Characters” of 1807, teresting aspect for Europe, an alliance 
we announce the ninth volume of a with that power appeared desirable to 
work which has experienced a degree England, on many considerations, and 
of circulation almost unprecedented. particularly in a commercial point of 
To give a complete analysis of its con- view. A treaty of commerce had for 
tents, here, would be impossible, as it some years before engaged the atteution 
would occasion us to enter too much of the British governuent; but none of 
into detail, It may be sufficient to enu- its diplomatic agents had eicher skill or 
merate the more remarkable persons weight enough to make any progress with 
whose characters are drawn. The first the Russian cabinet. Under these cir 
and most prominent is Mr. Whitbread: cumstances, Mr. Macartney’s abilities 
the next is Mr. Hobhouse. Among those were employed by Lord Sandwich, and 
Who follow: Lord Redesdale, Lord So- on August 22, 1764, he was appointed 
merville; Mr. Mitford, the historian of envoy extraordinary to the empress. On 
Greece; the Earl of Elgin, Mr. Sergeant this occasion he received trom his Majes- 
Hill, aud Sir William Scott, may be men- ty the honour of knighthood. Having 
honed as the principal. laid the solid foundation of a good under- 
Connected also’ with Biography is, standing with Count Panin, who was 
* The Child's Welfare,” by Mr. Horzo- then at the head of the Russtan affairs, 
way, of Réading, ~ It forms the sub- ~he ventured to open the grand object of 
stance of a Funeral Sermon, and is stated _ his mission, and, after a close negociation 
'o contain the Hxperience of Miss Louisa of four months, the treaty of cominerce 
Fuller; who died at the age of little more was brought to a conclusion. Owing to 
than eleven years, The ‘preacher’s own an ambiguity in one of its clauses, howe 
erpemence we should suppose might have ever, it was not ratified by the English 
Supplied him with more useful materials court. But, a second treaty being signed, 
or an exhortation to hishearers than any the great object of his mission was ob- 
thing, however, altered, in the corre- tained; and Sir George Macartney res 
spondence of a child. At any rate to turned to England. Qn February 1, 
ave preached such a sermon was 1768, he was married to Lady Jane 
ehough, Stuart, second daughter of John Ear! of 
Mr. Barrow, in the Account,’ Bute, and in the following year was ap- 
rn z “ given “of the public Life pointed chiet ewinney a bee bey 
nidly eet OF Macartney,” appears ri- the administration of Li Reverie: crm 
\“'y to have confined himself to those In 1772, he relinquished this situation ; 


sucral events and transactions of the being nominated about ‘the same vs 
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knight companion of the order of the 
Bath; and received in 1774, as a further 
reward for his services, the appointment 
of governor and constable of the castle 
and fortress of Toome. In December 
1775, we find him appointed captain ge- 
neral and governor of the southern Ca- 
ribbee Islands of Grenada, the Grena- 
dines, and Tobago; and on June 10, 
1776, advanced to the peerage of Ire- 
land, by the title of Lord Macariney, 


Baron of Lissanoure, in the county of 


Antrim. His administration at the Carb- 
bees, gave general satisfaction: and it 
contributed in no small degree to that 
gallant resolution with which the island 
of Grenada was afterwards detended, 
when attacked and subdued by a superior 
force under Count d’Estaing in 1779, 
Lord Macartney was now sent a close 
prisoner to France; his private fortune 
was materially injured by the capture; 
and he had the still further misfortune to 
lose not only his papers and accounts, but 
also the mass of observations and mate- 
rials which he had gathered while travel- 
ling through the different states of Eurupe; 
and by the accidental firing of a vessel in 
which Lady Macartney had embarked for 
Europe, even the duplicates of such as 
he had thought most worthy preservation, 
His lordship remained but a short time 
as a prisoner of war at Limoges, before 
he was permitted to return to England; 
and was almost immediately aiter sent 
upon a confidential mission to Ireland. 
Toward the close of 1780 the distracted 
state of the presidency of Madras led the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany to name him as the person most 
proper in their opinion for promoting the 
tranquillity of the settlement, and the 
prosperity of their affairs on the coast of 
Coromandel. On the 2ist of June 1781, 
he arrived before Pondicherry, and the 
following day landed at Madras, opened 
his commission, and took possession of 
his government. He found the situation 
of affairs on the coast in a more deplora- 
ble condition than he could well have ima- 
gined. Hyder Ali was in the midst of a 
victorious career. His successes had ena- 
bled him to spread his numerous horse 
over all the Carnatic. Parties approach- 
ed daily to the very gates of Madras: and 
the nabob of Arcot and his family were 
obliged to take refuge in the town. Under 
Lord Macartney’s direction, confidence 
in the government was not only revived 

to individuals, but the troops both in 

camp and garrison acquired fresh spirit 

from the marks of attention which were 


shewn to their demands; and they 
atter gave the strongest proofs of vn 
bravery, discipline, and attachment “ 
the defeat of Hyder, under Sir For 
Coote, at Porto Novo. The erie 
state, however, of the affairs of Indi 
fully justified Lord Macartney’s ens’ 
bring about a general reconciliation with 
the native powers. The peace with the 
Mahrattas, was followed by a second 
aud even a third deteat of Hyder’s hems 
the capture of the Dutch gettleme its of 
Sadras, Pulicat, Madepollam, Polica 
J aggernautporam, Bimlipatam, and Ne. 
gapatam, dissolved the connection which 
had been formed between that power and 
Hyder; and the assignment of the rey. 
nues of the Carnatic from the Nabob of 
Arcot, to Lord Macartney, for the use of 
the company rendered the termination of 
1781 auspicious to the company’s aflaiis, 
The next year, however, was calamitous, 
Toward its close Hyder Ali wassucceeded 
in his government by Tippoo Saheb; 
with whom it is more than probable an 
early peace might have been concluded, 
could Lord Macartney have acted as he 
wished. In the account of this part of 
Lord Macartney’s lite, Mr. Barrow has 
eutered mitutely into the conduct of Gen, 
Stuart, who was seized by Mr. Staunton, 
under Lord Macartney’s direction, and 
sent to England as a prisoner. A peace 
was now concluded with Tippoo. ‘The 
undue intericrence of the supreme cout 
cil at Bengal with the presidency of Ma- 
dras, however, became a_ source ol 
great mortification to Lord Macartney; 
which only ended with the removal of 
Mr. Hastings from his government; almost 
immediately after which, in consequence 
of the premature restitution which wis 
ordered from England, of the assignment 
of the Carnatic revenues, Lord Macarte 
ney himself retired from Madras, Pre 
vious to h’s departure, he entered an a 
fidavit and a declaration on the recortts 
of the council; the first declarmg wet 
from the day of his arrival he had never 
by himself, or by any other person fur 
him, directly or indirectly accepted i 
received for his own benetit, trom ay 
person or persons whomsoever, a ee 
or presents of any kind, except two pli 
of Madeira wine from two particular 
friends, a few bottles of Champagne “ 
Burgundy, and some fruits and en “ 
of very trifling value. Further ta = 
had confined himself solely to “ a 
pany’s allowances, which were psc 
pagodas per annum, and the 4 during 
and consulage on coral, which, in 
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his government had produced on an aver- 
ave 1000 pagodas per annum, That he 
had never embezzled or misappropriated 
any of the company $ etfects, but had ob- 
served his covenants, and acted in all 
things for their honour and interest. ‘The 
Deciaration stated the exact increase of 
his property, amounting to 81,796 pago- 
das. Soon after his return to Europe, 
Lord Macartney was offered the govern- 
ment of Bengal; but making a British 
ecrage the sine gua non of his accepting 
it, and this not being consonant to the 
principles in regard to Indian appoint- 
ments which Mr, Pitt and Mr. Dundas had 
laid down, the appointment was bestow- 
ed on Lord Cornwallis. After this he re- 
sired for six years to Ireland, where he 
engaged himself principally in the im- 
provement of his paternal estate. In 
1792, a more equal and at the same time 
amore creditable intercourse than had 
been hitherto kept up, was determined 
on with China, On this occasion the 
Courtof Directors of the East India Com- 
pauy entered with becoming spirit into 
the views of Mr, Dundas: and Lord Mac- 
artuey was looked upon as the only per- 
son capable of undertaking the mussion 
with any probability of success. On the 
Sd of May, 1792, he received his ap- 
politment as ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary from the king of 
Great Britain to the emperor of China, 
aud inthe month of September set out 
upon a voyage, the details of which may 
be found in Sir George Staunton’s Au- 
thentic Account of the Embassy. On 
the 5th of September 1794, Lord Macart- 
uev landed at Portsmouth, where be had 
the gratification to find he had not been 
forgotten by his sovereign, who by patent 
at Dublin, dated the 1st of March 1794, 
had been pleased to advance him to the 
title of Earl Macartney, in the county of 
Autrin, The winter which immediately 
followed hisreturn. from China, lie was per- 
mitted to pass at his ease with: his friends; 
but in June 1795, he was again called 
"at to undertake an important mission to 
‘ay of adelicate and confidential nature 
From Italy, he returned through Ger- 
many, and reached England in May 1796: 
‘oon alter which his Majesty was further 
picaced to create him a British peer, un- 
soll 2 of Baron Macartney, of 
ey ~~ Surry. In 1797, he sailed 
‘+orsmoutn to take upon him the 
AOS erway Re the Cape of Good Hope, 
the sroun cen conterred, entirely on 
““ ground of fitness. But his health 
“ig atcially affected, he only stopped 
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there till the 20th of November, 1798; 
leaving behind him a declaration on re- 
cord, similar to that which had been lett 
11 India, He arrived in England in the 
month of January, 1799, with a deter- 
mination to retire wholly from publie 
life. The returns of the gout, to which 
he had been accustomed for some years, 
were now quicker and severer than ever; 
and he felt himself unequal to continual 
hurry and bustle, Ile now passed a few 
years entirely in the society of his friends, 
During the greater part of the year 1805, 
the gout continued to hang about hin, 
without advancing to a decided fit; and 
he continued in a languishing reduced 
state tullthe evening of the 3istof March, 
1806, when, while reclining his head ow 
his haud, as if dropping into a slumber, 
he sunk into the arms of death without a 
sigh, and without a struggle. 

Such are the particulars minutely detaile 
ed by Mr. Barrow; and it must be owned 
that he has dene no ordinary justice to 
the disinterestedness and unsullied in- 
tegrity of Lord Macartney. Lord Mace 
artney’s character and general charac- 
teristics form a sort of corollary at the 
close, tollowed by an Appendix of or 
ginal Letters and documents. The se- 
cond volume of the Life is formed of the 
three only writings of Lord Macartney, 
which appear to have been digested into 
any thing like the regular shape of Trea- 
tises. ‘The first consists of “ Extracts 
from an Account of Russia, 1767.” 
The second contains, “ A short Sketch 
of the Political State of Ireland;” and 
the third, is “The Journal of his Em- 
bassy to China.” Of these, the last af- 
fords the greatest share of entertainment. 
Jo abridge it in an analysis here, would 
be impossible. One of its most curious 
articles relates to the population and 
revenues of that vast country, as they 
exist within the greag wall. The former, 
stated to Lord Macartney in detail by a 


“Mandarin of high rank, amounted to no 


less than 333,000,000, the latter are 
rated in China at two hundred millions 
of tacls, or 66,666,666!. Of Tartary, 
Lord Macartney observes, the Chinese 
are almost as ignorant as we are : scarcely 
any of them having ever seen it, except 
a few officers sent on military duty, and 
ersons banished to it for crimes. The 
Chinese talk of Tartary, as of a country 
half as big as the rest of ihe world be- 
sides, but their conceptions of its limits 
are very dark and contused. | 
Another valuable work, im the class 
of Biovrapiy, has appeared in the Jate 
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Dr. Hix's “ Account of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Blair.” Dr. Hill un- 
dertook the task at the express request 
of bis venerable friend; but before he 
could present the world with the fruit 
of his labours, he was himself summoned 
to the grave. Under such circumstances 
criticism would be disarmed, even did 
the execution of the task excite severity: 
but in this instance, we have only to 
bestow our praise. The work is an 
honourable memorial of the piety and 
afiection of a grateful pupil, to the me- 
mory of a beloved and venerable master. 
In another Retrospect, we shall give a 
full detail of its contents. 

Here also may be noticed the octavo 
edition of ‘ Isaac Walton’s Lives of Dr. 
Donne, Herbert, Hooker, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, and Bishop Sanderson, with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author,” by Dr. Zoucn. 
The price of this work, in the quarto 
form, was too high to allow of a general 
circulation. Itis now reduced, and we 
hope its success will be proportionate to 
its real value. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Under this head the number of works 
we have to mention is but small. 

One of the most valuable is the “ Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Ireland,” in 1806, 
by Sir Ricnarp Corr Hoars, Bart. 
In the Introduction, which occupies no 
Jess than a hundred and nine pages, we 
are presented with a summary of such 
authentic particulars as relate to the 
early periods of Irish History; and more 
especially to the English affairs in Ireland, 
in the twelfth century, as related by 
Giraldus de Barri. Closing with the 
civil and ecclesiastical divisions of the 
country. 

To follow the Journal itself minutely, 
is unnecessary: Sir Richard Hoare ap- 
pears to have crossed in the usual way 
from Holyhead to Dublin; making first a 
Southern, and afterwards a Northern 
tour. The accounts of the more inter- 
esting curiosities are not confined to 
mere description, but are accompanied 
by references and quotations which 
evince both the learning and researches 
of the author, As a fair specimen we 
shall quote the description of the “ Gr- 
ANTS’ CAUSEWAY.” 

“ Sunday, August 17.—Our intended 
plans and high expectations were con- 
siderably deranged, by the very unfa- 
vourable appearance of the morning, 
Our curiosity to see this far-famed wonder 
of the North was great and urgent ; and 
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the very idea of moping within oor 4) 
quarters at Coleraine, was too much ‘ 
us to support: we proceeded therefor 
on our journey to the Causeway which 
is distant from Coleraine eight long miles 
No one object on this tract istiteen 
either to amuse the eye, or divert the at 
tention; they must feed by anticipation 
on the natural curiosities they have in 
view. Passing by the shell of a large 
church in ruins, we came to the little 
village of Bush Mills, situated on the 
river Bush, whit falls over a weir near 
the bridge ; we ‘stopped at a cottage, not 
far distant from the Causeway, where 
we found a room for ourselves, and 
stabling for our horses. 

*€ About twelve o'clock the clouds dis 
persed, and the heavens seem disposed 
to favour our expedition, Of things » 
much talked of, we are too apt to form 
exaggerated ideas; for omne ignotum pro 
magnifico est, and I know of none, whose 
praises have been so much vaunted a 
the Lake of Killarney and the Giants 
Causeway; the Southern and Norther: 
wonders of Ireland. When such gigantic 
epithets are applied to objects, we oi 
course expect to see nature decked u 
her grandest and most horrid attire; ani 
the idea which my imagination hai 
formed concerning the Causeway, wai 
that of a high and extensive range o! 
basaltic columns, stretching forth boldy 
into the sea like a stately pier; but from 
its flatness, the Causeway 1s totally ove: 
looked, until pointed out by your guide; 
its detail, however, when examined on 
the spot, is extremely curious. The su- 
rounding mountains, though rather on 
large scale, are not sufficiently varied to 
give them a beautiful appearance, 0 
columnar enough to give them an impo- 
sing one: in short, the whole 0! this 
scenery will prove more satisfactory © 
the natural philosopber and mineralozi 
than to the artist. Having neverstudie¢ 
mineralogy, I feel totally incompetent 
give either a just or adequate cn 
of this great natural curiosity; but m} 
readers will have no cause to Jament my 
inability, when I lay before = 
account of the Causeway and its — oe 
drawn up by the Rev. Wilham Ham! om 
in his Letters concerning the Norte 
Coast of Antrim. 

“The Causeway itself 1 genera] 
described as a mole or quay, projec me 
from the base of a steep promes 
some hundred, feet into the se% ‘ 4 
formed -of perpendicular poo each 
saltes, which stand in contact Wh" |, 
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ether, exhibiting a sort of polygon pave- 
ment, somewhat resembling the appear- 
ance of a solid honeycomb, The pulars 
are irregular prisms, of various denomi- 
nations, from three to eight sides; but the 
hexagonal columus are as numerous as 
all the others together. 

«Qn a minute inspection, each pillar 
is found to be separable into several 
‘oints, Whose articulation is neat and 
‘compact beyond expression; the convex 
termination of one joint always meeung 
a concave socket m the next; besides 
which, the angles of one frequently shoot 
over those of the other, so that they are 
completely locked together, and can 
rarely be separated without a fracture of 
these parts. 

“The sides of each column are un- 
equal amongst themselves, but the con- 
tiguous sides of adjoining columns are 
always of equal dimensions, so as to 
touch in all their parts. 

“Though the angles be of various 
magnitudes, yet the sum of the couti- 
guous angles of adjoining pillars, always 
make up four right ones; so that there 
are no void spaces among the basaltes, 
the surface of the Causeway exhibiting 
to view a regular and compact pavement 
of polygon stones. 

“ The outside covering is soft, and of a 
brown colour, being the earthy parts of 
the stone, nearly deprived of its metallic 
principle by the action of the air and of 
the marine acid which it receives from 
the sea. 

“ Having spent afew hours in examining 
the Causeway, we visited a cavern ina 
little bay to the westward, and not far 
trom the cottage where we had left our 
chaise. Here the artist will find a grand 
subject for his pencil, which I was pre- 
Vented from taking, by a violent and 
dangerous fall in getting into the cavern. 
his subterraneous grotto, into which the 
sea roars with great violence, is certainly 
worth notice; its entrance has been shut 
Up (aud [have reason tu think, unlaw- 
tully) in order to claim from strangers an 
admission-fee.” 

Subjoined to the Journal, we have a 
Collection of * General Remarks.” The 
rst division of these is appropriated to 
‘uch objects ag lay claim to the most 
— *e antiquity, particularly the rude 
pears aud cromlechs, supposed to have 
“ei erected by the first inhabitants of 
reland, From these Sir Richard Hoare 
— ins the Oratories, Chapels, and 
el Ariadne a period of time Jess 

Hil owing them with other ob- 
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servations on the Stone Crosses, Earth 
Works, and Religious Buildings. In re- 
gard to “ the modern prospect which the 
capital and its provinces present to ¢he 
Stranger in Ireland,” we cannot but 
confess that Sir Richard Hoare has drawn 
a most distressing picture. In the 
“Conclusion” of his work we heartily 
agree. “If we look to the temperature 
of the Irish climate, the fertility of its 
soil, the bays, estuaries, and rivers, with 
which its provinces are intersected; in 
short, if we consider the numerous and 
great advantages which nature has pro- 
fusely lavished upon this Island, although 
we must at present lament the want of 
industry and activity in improving them, 
yet every one must view with secret sa- 
tisfaction the latent riches and succour 
which the mother country may in future 
tunes derive from the daughter.” 

A work of a different, and to those 
who love adventures, certainly of a more 
striking nature will be found, in “ Travels 
in the Year 1806, frum Italy to England, 
through the Tyrol, Styria, Bohemia, Gal- 
licia, Poland, and Livonia; containing 
the Particulars of the Liberation of Mrs. 
Spencer Smith from the Hands of ihe 
French Police, and of her subsequent 
flight through the Countries above mene 
tioned ; effected and written by the Max- 
QUIS DE SALVO. 

Fastidious critics may possibly express 
surprise at receiving another quarto from 
the pen of SirJoun Carr so soon. But 
we can assure our readers, they will find 
a source of curious entertainment in the 
“ Tour through Holland, along the right 
and left Banks of the lihine, to the South 
of Germany, nude in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1806.” Itis inferior to none 
of his former productions. Sir John 
Carr opens it with a confession. It was 
during Lord Lauderdale’s negociation 
that, the war preventing a regular inter- 


course between this country aud Hol- 


land, he borrowed a passport from an 
Avnerican friend, and having reached 
Maeslandesinys, on the other side the 
Maes, proceeded in a fast-sailing fishings 
boat to Rotterdam. The stratagem, he 
says, if not perfectly blameless, was at 
least an inoffensive one, as he went not 
to investigate the nakedness of the land, 
but to view its natives in their ordinary 
habits, to glidé upon their liquid roads, 
to saunter in their green avenues and 
flourishing gardens, and trace the won- 
derful results of that daring and indeta- 
tigable ingenuity, which has raised the 
permanent habitation of man in the 
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ocean, and made successful inroads upon 
the physical order of the universe. Al- 
though the deception, he adds, gave no 
pang to his conscience, it did not escape 
the lash of many a petty inconvenience, 
and subjected him more than once to 
dilemmas that were even perilous. 

To accompany Sir John Carr minutely, 
through his travels here, would be im- 
possible; though we cannot help noticing 
a few of the pictures he has occasionally 
drawn. One of the most prominent 
occurs in the character of the King of 
Holland. The leading features in the 
constitution of that country, he observes, 
are the guarantee of the payment of the 
national debt; the free and unqualified 
exercise of religion; the predominant au- 
thority vested in the king, the establish- 
ment of the salique law, for ever exclu- 
ding females from the throne; the de- 
claration that the minority of any future 
king shall expire upon his attaining his 
eighteenth year; that only natives shall 
be eligible to any offices under the state, 
exclusive of those immediately apper- 
taining to the king’s household; that the 
yearly revenue of the king shall be two 
inillions of florins, and that the royal 
residences shall be the palaces of the 
Hague, in the Wood, and at Soestdyke. 
“ The King,” adds Sir John Carr, “ has 
given general satisfaction by the choice 
he has made of the persons he has nomi- 
nated to fill the public offices; and if the 
wishes of one who trespassed a little ir- 
regularly upon their shores can avail, the 
brave, frugal, and indefatigable Hollan- 
ders will derive happiness, and, when 
peace is restored to Europe, prosperity 
under their new government.” Having 
visited the principal towns in the coun- 
try, Sir John Carr proceeded from 
Utrecht to Arnheim, about four miles 
from which, after passing a bridge of 
boats at Sevenhal, he entered a small 
town, at the end of which is the first 
barrier of the new territories of Prince 
Joachim, Grand Admiral of France and 
Duke of Berg. Thence, through Wesel, 
he pursued his route to Dusseldorf. 
Cologne, and more particularly Bonn, 
afford some interesting anecdotes. The 
wildness of the scenery, however, ap- 
years to improve at Andernach and 
Ehrenbreitetein. But in this part of the 
work we no longer read, as in Holland, 
of the content and merriment of the in- 
habitants, but of the sad reduction of 
their cities, not only in strength and 
splendour, but in population. At Cob- 
lentz, it is stated, that the inhabitants, 


including the garrison 
Ehrenbreitstein have wits be af 
within the last twelve years from thi ~ 
to nine thousand. May _— 
“fier yence, from the 
eculiar strictness of the police, Sir Jo) 
varr was content to view at a distan : 
At Frankfort, however, he was Sai ws 
liberty, and gives the following “sone 
tion of the fair, “TI was pleased with 
the fair, although it fell far short of my 
expectation; the principal booths whidh 
were erected near the Riemer, and als 
parallel with the river Maine, formed q 
very agreeable and sprightly street, en. 
tirely covered with canvas awnings. 
here all sorts of goods, the productions 
of various parts of the globe, were ex. 
‘mee to sale; and here were also several 
ooksellers’ stalls, where the most emi 
nent works are sold folded in sheets, for 
the purchase of lesser merchants in the 
trade. No press in the world is so pro 
lific as the German ;—the number of in- 
genious works which it annually yields, 
amongst which are many able produc. 
tions, is astonishing. 1. was informed 
that the fair had wasted almost to no 
thing, in consequence of the various in- 
juries it has sustained from the war, aud 
the severe policy of Bonaparte respect- 
ing the introduction of English manufac. 
ture, very little of which was to be found 
at this mart. In the printsellers’ stalls, 
which used to be well supplied from the 
English school of engraving, were very 
few prints worthy of attention. I saw 
several execrable imitations of some trom 
the exquisite pencil of Westall, At the 
end of the principal street of the far, 
close to the river, were rows of immense 
tubs, in which, like Diogenes, many poor 
German tradesmen and their families 
very sagaciously ate and slept, for want 
of a better habitation.” An excursion, 
to the beautiful and elegant little sove 
reign town of Offenbach, about fie 
English miles from Frankfort, enab 
Sir John Carr to admire the great pr» 
gress which the Germans have sag 
carriage-building. The last place. ‘ 
visited was Darmstadt, beyond which, 
the storm which was at that ume & 
thering against Prussia, hindered . 
from pursuing his journey. He app 
for permission to the French minister 
return, pour changer, to Rotte a 2 
the way of Brussels, Antwerp, &° 


was refused, and ordered to keep " fl 


right bank of the Rhine. Being ch 
forced to retrace the very step .4 at last 
he had arrived at Darmstadt, ad 
a 

of 


reached Maesland-sluys, and em 
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for England in the identical galliot which 
had carried him to the Maes. 

Till the interdict which prevents our 
countrymen from visiting Holland and its 
neighbourhood, shall be taken off, we 
must probably content ourselves with the 
view of its existing circumstances as they 
are here drawn. Sir John Carf’s tour 
was certainly rapid, and made under 
many disadvantages; but we are confident 
to say, that in anecdote, and the correct- 
ness of its pictures, it will not very soon 
be superseded. The Views which il- 
lustrate it, engraved by Mr. Daniel, are 
extremely elegant. They are of the 
Hague, Rotterdam, Delft, Scheveling, 
Leyden, Haarlem; the Stadt-house, Am- 
sterdam; the Pyramid at Zeyst, Utrecht, 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, Andernach, 
Coblentz, and Ehrenbreitstein, Boppart, 
Bibberich, Mayence, Frankfort, and 
Darmstadt. Prefixed, is a Map of the 
Rhine, from Dusseldorf to Mayence. 

Another work of merit will be found 
in Mr. Herior’s “ Travels through the 
Canadas,” a residence in which, for a 
series of years, afforded the author op- 
portunities not only of entering minutely 
into the civil and domestic history of the 
provinces, but of viewing nature in her 
wildest forms, and of witnessing the 
modes of life pursued by many of the 
tribes which are so numerously scattered 
through the extensive regions of America. 
Ifaving opened his Travels with an ac- 
count of the Azores, Mr. leriot proceeds 
inthe second chapter to Newfoundland, 
where the manners of the Eskimaux 
Indians form a short but curious digres- 
sion. In the third chapter he enters the 
St. Lawrence, taking a rapid view of the 
objects and scenes up the course of the 
river to Quebec. The falls of Niagara, 
which follow the description of the ccun- 
try to the Westward of Quebec, afford 
one of the most striking relations in the 
Volume. They appear-to surpass in sub- 
limity every description which the 
powers of language can supply, @fid form 
the most wonderful and awful scene 
which the habitable world presents. 
The ninth and tenth chapters are entirely 
devoted to the Canadas. As far as they 
themselves are concerned, their com- 
merce and administration, Mr. Heriot 
speaks entirely from his own knowledge. 
But in the second portion of the volume, 
where he enters into a comparative view 
of the manners and customs of the In- 
dian nations, he has had recourse to 
Yartous authorities; té the documents 
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found in the Jesuits’ College at Quebec, 
and to Memoirs, Travels, and other 
works of credit, which have been pub 
lished at diferent periods, as well in the 
English as in other languages. Where 
the subjects are so numerous and in- 
volved, a particular analysis of twenty 
chapters cannot be expected. It may be 
suthcient perhaps to point out a few of 
the more striking parts. The account of 
the domiciliated Indians of Jeune Lo- 
rette is at once pleasing and animated : 
nor will the philosopher be less pleased 
than the poktician, with the information 
Mr. Iferiot has collected from various 
sources relating to the American Abori- 
gines. Their domestic customs, super- 
Stitions, warfare, sports, and diseases, 
are all enlarged upon; and at the close 
we have some valuable information on 
the Indian languages. The plates which 
accompany the work, are numerous; 
from drawings by Mr. Heriot himself. 
They afford views of scenery, with which 
none but those who had visited the Ca- 
nadas were befure acquainted. Alto- 
gether we deem it one of the most 
curious publications that have of late 
appeared. 
MEDICINE. 

The productions of the medical pro- 
fession, furnished by the last half-year, 
have been still fewer than ever. 

One of the most important in the list 
will probably be found in “ The Sketch 
of the Revolutions of Medial Science, 
and Views to its Reform,” by P. J. G. 
Canants, translated from the French by 
Dr. Henperson. The second chapter 
comprises in itself an extensive Survey 
of the History of Medicine; beginning 
with the early cultivation of it by the 
chiefs of savage tribes, by the poets, 
priests, and first philosophers, and by 
the schools of Greece, especially that of 
Hippocrates. M. Cabanis next gives an 


_account of the state of the science among 


the Romans, continuing it to the time of 
the establishment of the Arabian schools, 
and thence to its introduction into 
Europe. After noticing the Jewish phy- 
sicians, and the first sect af chemical 


physicians, he speaks of the revival of 


Learning, and the Hippocratic system 
of Stahl and Van Helimonat, of Syden- 
ham, Harvey, Boerhaave, Hotfinann, and 
Baglivi; concluding with an account of 
the new Schools of Medicine at Edin- 
burgh and Montpellier. . On the sub- 
ject of medical reform, it Is impossible 
we should here give an analysis of the 

4N2 author’s 
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Author’s observations. It may perhaps 
be enough to say they are im general 
judicious. 

A work, not only much extended, but 
materially improved also, occurs in the 
new edition of the “ London Medical 
Dictionary,” originally compiled by Dac- 
tors Mornersy and Wattis. ‘Though 
broken into articles, the different sub- 
jects are properly connected; a syste- 
matic arrangement of each having been 
first formed on given principles. The 
refereices aitached to each article point 
out the original writers on the different 
subjects. 

Another work, of which the title only 
was mentioned in our last, is Mr. Joun- 
ston’s * Practical Observations on Uri- 
nary Gravel and Stone; on Diseases o 
the Bladder and Prostate Gland ; and 
on Strictures of the Urethra.” The dif- 
ferent combinations under which these 
diseases appear, tend very much to per- 
plex and embarrass the medical practi- 
tioner. Mr. Johnston, however, has 
endeavoured to point out distinctly the 
circumstances attending each modifica- 
tion, and to explain the practice which 
has been found, or may be considered 
most likely, to remove or alleviate com- 
plaints so formidable and distressing. 
In ‘the treatment of gravel and stone, 
alkalies appear to be the chief remedies 
recommended. In respect to the prin- 
cipal diseases of the urinary organs, Mr. 
Johnston has accurately detailed both 
the theory and practice of several men 
of eminence. 

Scarpa’s “ Practical Observations on 
the principal Diseases of the Eye,” trans- 
lated by Mr. Briccs, will be found a 
work of considerable merit. The sub- 
ject of Cataract forms the most inter- 
esting chapter in the volume. 

Mr. Carmicnatt’s “ Essay on the 
Effect of Carbonate of Iron upon Cancer ; 
with an Inquiry into the Nature of that 
Disease ;” seems to have been hardly 
formed upon sufficient data. He con- 
siders Cancer as an animal. 

There are a few detached observations 
in Dr. Cumine’s “ Naval, Military, and 
Private Practitioner's Amanuensis Me- 
dicus et Chirurgicus,” which probably 
may prove instructive; but we cannot 
pive a general commendation of the 
work. Some of the most important dis- 
eases, both in medicine and surgery, are 
wholly overlooked by the author; while 


others are but very superficially exa- 
mined, 


POETRY, , 

“ Specimens of the later English Poet 
with preliminary Notices,” by Baan’ 
SOUTHEY. , 

As a Sequel to Mr. Ellis’s Specimen 
of the eurly English Poets,’ we cannot 
give the three volumes here Noticed, t!.¢ 
commendation we could wish, M 
Ell.s’s Specimens were chosen with the 
most exquisite taste, and criticized 
a truth, a delicacy, and a neatness 4) 
expression, which have not frequently 
been equalled: while the materials ,) 
Mr. Southey’s work seem to have hee: 
brought together im a more burried way 
ner, and the Poets of a later day criti. 
cized with more harshness than’ puch: 
reasouably have been expected from q 
brother bard. In the Preface, Mr, 
Southey tells us, that many worthless 
versifyers are admitted among the Ep- 
glish Poets by the courtesy of criticism, 
which seems to conceive that charity tu. 
wards the dead may cover the multitude 
of its offences against the living. But 
that there were other reasons for inclu 
ding im this work the reprobate, as weil 
asthe elect. His business was to collect 
specimens as for a Hortus Stccus, not to 
cull flowers as for an Anthology. After 
a rapid sketch of the progress, or rather 
the changes of our Poetry from Chaucer 
to Akenside, the Specimens commence; 
consisting of samples from the works ot 
every writer whose verses appear in a 
substantive form, and find their place 
upon the shelves of the collector. Tie 
preliminary notices prefixed to each, 
however, afford in some mstances only 2 
criticism or a censure. Indeed, Mr, 
Southey says in his Preface, that “ola 
few great writers it was uunecessary | 
say auy thing, of some ignoble ones 
sufiicient to say what they had written. 
Although of a few lives more ampe 
sketches are allorded: those of Otway, 
Mrs. Mauly, Budgell, Relph, and Carey, 
in the first volume; Muller and es 
in the second; and Wiikie, 1 the - 
volume; are perhaps among the best. e 
regard to the Specimens themselves, P 
imay observe, that, though uveque * 
inerit, they certainly atford an np 
nity of giving a few extracts a oa 
any we can select from the preaue” 


‘ * 
Wily 


; 


. . entitled, 
of the day. The following }s —— 
“ The Wish,” from the Poetry of 4 
HluGcnes. 

Ye pow’rs who sway the skies above, 
The load of mortal life remove: 

I cannot, lab’ring thus, sustain | 

P my pain! 


Th’ excessive burthen of A danit 


ns 








A dance of pleasures, hurrying by, 
Enduring griefs, a glimpse of JOY, 
With blessings of a britele kind, 
Incenstant, shifting as the wind, 

Are all your suppliant has known, 
Since first his lingering race begun. 

Jn pity, then, pronounce my fate, 

And here conclude my shorten’d date ; 
'Tis all I ask you, to bestow 


Asate retreat rom future woe! 


From the second volume of these 
Syocimeas we quote the “ Life of a #ool,” 
hy Mr. James Millar, who died in 1744. 


A col enjoys the sweets of life, 
Unwounded by its cares 5 

His passions never are at strife ; 
He hopes not, he, nor fears. 


If Fortune smile, as smile she will, 
Upon her booby brood, 
The fool anticipates no ill, 
But reaps the present good. 
Or should, thro’ love of change, her wheels 
Her favourite bantling cross, 
The hapoy fool no anguish feels, 
He weighs nor gains nor loss. 


When knaves o’er-reach, and friends betray, 
Whilst men of sense run mad, 

Fools, careless, whistle on, and say, 
’Tis silly to be mad. 


Since free from sorrow, fear, and shame, 
A fool thus fate defies, 

The greatest tolly Ican name, 
Is to be over-wise, 


And from the third volume we select 
a longer Specimen in * The Bramble,” 
trom thePoetry of the Rev. Samuel Bishop. 


While wits thro’ fiction’s regions ramble, 
While bards for fame or profit scramble : 
While Pegasus can trot, or amble ; 
»me,what may come,—I°ll sing the Bramble. 
* How now! methinks I hear you say, 
Why ? what is rhyme run mad to-day ?” 
No, Sirs, mine’s but a sudden gambol ; 
My muse hung hamper'’d in a bramble. 
But soit! no more of this wild stuff! 
Once for a trolick is enough ; 
So help us rhyme, ab.future need, 
As we in soverer style proceed. 
All subjects of nice disquisition 
Admit two modes of deSinition : 
ni ‘very thing two sides has got, 
‘Mat is it? and what is it not ? 
oth methods, for exactness sake, 
¢ with our bramble mean to take 
And by your leave, will first discuss, 
's negative good parts,—as thus. 
A bramble will not, like a rose, 
© prick your fingers, tempt your nose, 
sy en’er it wounds, the fault’s your own, 
*t that, and that let’s you, alone. 
_ shut your myrtles for a time up, 
¥4F jasmine wants a wall to climb up; 
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But bramble, in its humbler station, 
Nor weather heeds, nor situation ; 

No season 18 too wet, or dry for’t, 

No ditch tou low, no hedge too high for't. 
Some praise, and that with reason too, 
The honey-suckle’s scent and hue 5 

But sudden storms, or sure decay, 

Sweep, with its bloom, its charms away; 
The sturdy bramble’s coarser flow'r 
Maintains it’s post, come blast, come show'r ; 
And when time crops it, time subdues 
No charms ;—for it has none to lose. 
Spite of your skill, and care and Cost, 
Your nobler shrubs are often loet 5 

But brambles, where they once get foo:ing, 
Fiom age to age continue shooting ; 

Ask no attention, nor forecasting ; 

Not ever-green ; but everlasting. 

Some shrubs intestine hatred cherish, 
And plac’d too near each other, perish 5 
Bramble indulges no such whim, 

All neighbours are alike to him; 

No stump so scrubby, but he'll grace it, 
No crab so sour but he'll embrace it. 
Such, and so various negative meiits, 
The bramble from it’s birth inherits ; 
Take we its positive virtues next ! 
For so at first we split our text. 

The more Resentment tugs and kicks, 
The closer still the bramble sticks ; 

Yet gently handled, quits its hold, 
Like heroes of true British mould ; 
Nothing so touchy, when they're teazed, 
No touchiness so soon appeased. 

Fullin your view, and next your hand, 
The bramble’s homely berries stard: 
Eat as you list,—-none calls you glutton 5 
Forbear,— it matters not a button, 

And is not, pray, this very quality 

The essence of true hospitality ? 

When frank simplicity and sense 

Make no parade, take no offence 5 

Such as it is, set forth cheir best, 

And let the welcome—add the rest. 

The brambles shoot, though furtune lay 
Po.nt-blank obstructions in its way 

For no obstructions will give out, 
Climbs up, creeps under, winds about 5 


_Like valour, that can suffer, die, 


Do any thing, but yield or fly. 

While brambles hints like these can start, 

Am Ito blame to take their part? 

No, let who will affect to scorn em, 

My Muse shall glory to adorn *em 5 

For as Rhyme did in my preamble, 

Se Reason now cries, § Bravo ! bramble !” 
Another, though a less varied collece 

tion of compositions will be found in the 

“ Orford Prize Poems :” a small volume, 

the contents of which appear to have 

merit proportionate to the degrees of 


competition excited by the subjects of 


the diflerent prizes. The Poems are on 


the following subjects: The aay oe 
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Quebec, by Mr. Howard of Wadham 
College, which obtained the Prize in 
1768; The Love of our Country, by Mr. 
Butson of New College, 1771; The be- 
neticial Effects of Inoculation, by Mr. 
Lipscombe, of Corpus Christi College, 
1772; The Aboriginal Britons, by Mr. 
Richards, of Oriel College, 1791; Pales- 
tine,by Mr.Heber of Brasen-nose College, 
1803; and a Recommendation of the 
Study of the Remains of ancient Grecian 
and Roman Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, by Mr. Wilson, of Magdalen 
College, 1806 ; of these, the Love of our 
Country, the Aboriginal Britons, and 
Palestine, are probably the best: al- 
though the beneficial effects of Inocu- 
lation, unpoetical as the subject may at 
first sight seem, are treated with no or- 
dinary degree of embellishment. The 
following lines may'serve as a fair spect- 
men of * Palestine.” 

When coward Asia shook in trembling woe, 
And bent appall’d before the Bactrian bow ; 
From the moist regions of the western star, 
The wandering hermit wak’d the storm of war. 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 
A countless host, the red-cross warriors came: 
E’en hoary priests the sacred combut wage, 
And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age ; 


While beardless youths, and tender maids 
assume 

The weighty morion and the glancing plume. 

In bashful pride the warrior virgins wield 

The ponderous falchion, and the sun-like 
shield ; 

And start to see their armour’s iron gleam 

Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria’s stream. 

The blood-red banner floating o’er their van, 

All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran: 

Impatient Death beheld his destin’d food, 


And hovering vultures snuff’d the scent of 
blood. 


“¢ Sympathy, Landscapes in Verse, Tears 
of Genius, Cottage Pictures, and other 

oems, revised, corrected, and en- 
larged, by Mr. Pratt; with engravings 
by Cardon, after Drawings by Louther- 
bourg and Barker.” This elegant volume 
will be welcomed no less by the admirers 
of beautiful typography, and masterly 
engravings, than by the lovers of Poetry. 
The designs of Loutherbourg are very 
finely conceived, and spirjtedly executed. 
The ** Social Savage,” and “ The Hermit,” 
from the Poem of “Sympathy,” are 
chef d’ceuvres in their way; both from 
the hands of Barker, the painter of the 
“* Woodman,” &c. Of the contents of 
this volume we cannot speak too highly. 
" ee eo has long since taken its 
rank among the very best Poems of the 
age; and will never be out of fashion 
2 ‘ 


while there are hearts Susceptible of 
Joying the best and purest pleasy “~ 
human nature. - If there he any hy “ 
Ject better adapted than another ti " 
Muse of Mr, Pratt, it is unquestinnabj 
that of Sympathy. « Cottage Pictures 
written during a year of alarming scar. 
city, contain much useful informa; 
and admonitien, as well as much delight. 
ful poetry. Besides’ Tears of Genie 
and Landscapes in Verse, there are in 
this collection several occasional Poem: 
of recent dates, which are pleasing proofs 
that the fire of imagination still keeps 
pace with the benevolent warmth of the 
Poet’s heart. In short, we thank Mir, 
Pratt for this volume, which by its mav- 
ner and nvatter 1s so weil adapted to supers 
sede the political squibs in verse, and the 
licentious ballads, that have too long 
been the nuisance of the toilette, the 
drawing-room, and the alcove. 

The circumstances under which Mr, 
Tyrn’s “ Poems and Criticisms” appear, 
demand peculiar indulgence. He did 
not live to publish them himself; and by 
their success the cause of the helpless is 
to be supported. Among the Poems on 
the different months we are told, “ Febru- 
ary,” was in such an imperfect state that 
it could not be inserted, and the months 
“ October” and “ November,” were not 
to be found. These are clear indica- 
tions, that if the different specimens had 
received the author’s last correction, they 
would have appeared to greater advan- 
tage than at present. “ January,” 1S OnE 
of the best. The criticisins are more 
neatly written than the Poetry: though 
we think we have read the substance ot 
several before. That which relates toa 
passage borrowed from Dryden, by _* 
smith, we think is bardly made out. 
it is, Goldsmith improved wondertully 
upon the lines he stole. 

The Poem, however, which seems (0 
demand the greatest attention in 00" 
present Retrospect, is Mr. Somiesy® 
“ Saul:” in blank verse. It has 
freedom perhaps than almost any of ° 
former productions, and is in many yo 
stances abrupt. But there is a strain v 

iety in it, and an occasional hone * 
te hh which deserve our wan “a 
commendation. It consists of two PY 
in four books each. The ve hoo 
opens with the symptoms of Saul are 
session with the evil spirit. Mr. se d 
supposes the unhappy king to i assumes 

a spectre which successively he days 
is own form and character in Ue 


ion 


jnnoc . from time © 
of shepherd innocence: from vine 


time 
boo! 
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the 
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time addressing him. In the second 
book, the king’s despondence 1s sup- 
posed to be relieved in some degree by 
‘he tumult of a proposed campaign 
aeainst the Philistines: and in this part 
of the Poem Samuel is introduced, 
Then we have Goliah, whose panoply is 
described as near as possible from Scrip- 
ture, The song of the Virgins in the 
fourth book, celebrating David's victory, 
has perhaps as much spirit as any passage 
in the Poem. In the second part, we 
cannot but complain of the great licence 
Mr. Sotheby has used, in not merely de- 
parting from the letter of Sacred History, 
but in the interpolation of his narrative, 
David retreating into the wilderness 1s 
anointed king by Samuel, and sees the 
line of his descendants in a vision, ending 
with a prophetic hymn which celebrates 
the advent of our Saviour. David's al- 
liance with Achish, however, forms no 
part of the poem, At its close we have 
this moral: 
‘* Thus the Lord 

From Land to Land, throughout the regions, 

spread 
The fame of his Anointed :-~and his fear 


Fell on all nations. 
Man! obey thy God !” 


Mr. Sotheby has been long known as 
a Poet, and though in the present in- 
stance he is not to be compared with 
Milton, we do not hesitate to assert, that 
the Poem of Saul has merit of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

Here also it is proper we should men- 
tion Mr. Rannre’s Poems: leaving it to 
the reader to determine in which line of 
composition he has succeeded best, whe- 
therin his Musical Dramas, his Select 
Poems, or his Ballads. 

in the advertisement prefixed to Mr. 
Gorpon’s “ Poems,” we are told that 
‘ out of respect to the public, as much 
attention has been given to them as the 
author’s situation. could. admit.” . We 
wish after such a declaration we could 
praise them. But we really cannot. 

“* Simonidea,” we confess, was a title 
which at first we did not understand; but 
Mr. Lanpor informs us in his preface, 
that he gave it to his Poems, because 

the first of them commemorates the 
dead—a species of composition in which 
‘imonides excelled.” Among the pro- 
Cuctions here presented to the reader, 
there are several in Latin, though the 
arger portion are in English. Of these, 
the longest, entitled “ Gunlang and 

elga,” is taken from a story in Mr. 
ervert’s Translations from Icelandic 
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Poetry; and has both great merits and 
detects. Mr. Landor’s faults appear 
principally to have arisen from his negli« 
gence. His Latin poetry, which is in 
some respects better than his English 
likewise shows marks of rapidity, 

“St. Stephen's Chapel,” a satirical 
poem, by lloratics, is but an epheme- 
ral production, which has evidently been 
hurried to the press to catch the moment. 
The author’s poetry appears to most ad- 
vantage to his eulogies: but we cannot 
approve the many specimens of domestic 
rancour which have appeared, not on! 
in this, but in other pamphlets which we 
shall forbear to notice. 


EDUCATION. 

The works which have appeared in this 

class are neither many nor important. 

Dr. Cowan’s “ Anthropaideia,” cer- 

tainly possesses vigour of thought and 

riginality of sentiment. He firsts treats 
of the faculties and qualities of the human 
mind; and afterwards considers it as af- 
fected by external objects, natural and 
artificial, There are some parts of his 
work, however, on which we cannot be- 
stow our commendation. Several writers 
of acknowledged merit, whose labours 
might have been useful to Dr. Cowan, 
are rejected or totally passed by; and the 
work of Professor Dugald Stewart is treat- 
ed in a manner highly reprehensible. 

Here, also, in preference to any other 
class, we place Mr. Gotpsmitn’s “ Geo- 
graphical Copy-Book,” consisting of a Set 
of outlines of Countries, and a Set of si- 
milar Projections of Lines of Latitude and 
Longitude, for the purpose of being filled 
up from any existing maps by the pupil. 
These skeletons correspond in size with 
the small atlasses, best known in schools, 
such as Guthrie’s, Walker's and Ostell’s, 
and also with most of the Maps contained 
in Mr. Goldsmith's own Grammar and 
Popular Geography. 

- Another book which deserves our com- 
mendation, is, “ The Art of Rhetorie 
meade easy; or the Elements of Oratory,” 
by Joun HoimMes. It is an improved edi- 
tion of a work which has now become 
very scarce; and contains the rules and 
figures of the science of which it treats, 
drawn up and explained with de ers 
and conciseness; and illustrated with 
taste and judgment. The editor of this 
edition is Dr. Mavor. 

DRAMA, 


First, in the Dramatic class, from its 
merit, we place “ The Curfew,” by aa 
;- the story of which is founded in 
Tosi: ; hua 
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the circumstance of some robbers attack- 
ing the castle of a Norman Baron, after 
the hour of Curfew. The scene in the 
second act, between Robert and Filo- 
rence, bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Hubert and Arthur in King John; 
though this is probably to be attributed 
to coincidence. As a specimen of the 
language, we shal! quote the Barou’s ad- 
dress to Matilda. 


Bar. Now observe her then. 

Woman, stand forth and answer to our charge. 

The universal cry is loud against you 

For practised witchcrafteethe consuming 
plagues 

Of murrain, blight, and mildew, that make 
vain 

The peasant’s labour, blasting his full hopes, 

Are laid to your account-=they charge more- 
over 

Your skill in noxious herbs, and ev’ry weed 

Of pois’nous growth, the teeming earth is 
rank with, 

Fatal to man and beast--that these collecting 

By the full moon. with wicked industry 

You do apply to hellish purposes ; 

To shrink up the sound limb, and with a 
touch 

Plant wrinkles on the blooming cheek of 
youth. 

This is not all—they urge most vehemently 

That you usurp the night's solemnity 

For deeds of darkness, horrible to think of! 

That when the yawning church-yards vomit 
forth | 

The grisly troops of fiends, that haunt the 
night, 

You have been heard to mutter mischief with 
them, 

Dancing around a pile of dead men’s bones 

To your own howling, and with hideous yells 

Invoking curses for the coming day. 

How answer you to this? 


Another portion of a dialogue between 
the Baron and Fitzharding, the captain 
of the robbers, aflords a specimen still 
more striking : 


Bar. It wasa galling wrong, but thou for- 


gav'st it. 
Fitz. Iseemingly forgave ite-thou believd’st 
And when thou held’st me to thy cred’lous 
breaft 


I did not ftrangle thee.—We drank together, 

And {till I mix’d no poison with thy wine, 

Alone, at midnight, o’er a dreary heath 

Have we pass’d—on the extremeft verge 

Of a sea-impending cliff, yet I abftained.— 

Ask me why, thus so often ftrangely tempted, 

I have witheld the blow ?—’Twas not in 

mercy j= 

Say, was not this an honourable scar 
(stripping bis arm.) 

To stamp upon a young and gallant soldier ? 

A shame which on my body is so fix'd, 
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That I must be hal 
E’re death can ca 
me dead, 
And so I was toallin 
The man whom tho 
ate chamber 
as L—The letters sent to : 
And often under terrible tren = 
When thou bow 
chiding, 
This arm, like thunder fro 
reach’d thee, 
Bar. And are you not content ? 
Fitz. No jot appeased! 
Tho’ I should kill thee with extremest tor. 
ture, 


To *suage the burning thirst of my revengee 

Drink thy blood life-warm ; tear those trem. 
bling limbs, 

And — them as whirlwinds strew th: 

ust 

Mid the triumphant pantings of my soul, 

Vengeance would weep to think thy pang: 
were mortal. 


Among the Bagatelles of the Drama, 
we place Mr. Dimonn’s “ Young Ifw. 
sar :’’ an operatic piece in two acts. In 
criticising its contents, we shall use the 
author’s own words, “ To praise it highly 
is impossible. ‘To censure it severcly 
would be ill-natured.” The stageedirec- 
tion at the close we consider as a good 
caricature of the finale in the generality 
of modern plays. “ Musie—The lovers 
Fall into each others arms—The parents 
bend over them in benediction—Boncots, 
NinevteE, and the Military dispose then- 
selves in different attitudes of surprize ant 
joy. The Curtain drops upon the groupe. 

“ Town and Country,” a comedy by 
Mr: Moron, may be well adapted to 
the stage, but we cannot say much forts 
perusal in the closet. There it wants the 
aids both of scenery and acting. 

“ Peter the Great,” by Mr. Cuensy, 
is not inferior to some of his former pi 
ductions. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The last half-year has been abunsiart- 
ly prolific in works of this descriptor, 
but they have been almost gy a 
ception worthless. Miss Porters “a 
garian Brothers,” must be mention “ 
an exception ; and it stands with no ‘ 
considerable share of honourable _ 
tion, in a class of productions, 1" * 
almost all the rest that have PP bei 
are characterised by their insipidity, We 
immorality, or their defamatioh. met 
mentioned on a former occasion the ¢ abs! 
of servile imitators of the title ae “ 
nothing but the title) of “ A at ' 
Londen,” and we have now to #8 © 
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: Y grav 
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it my revenge, 
u didst find jn thy wife, 
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et, “A Winter in Rath;” “ A W inter 
of lh « The Winter in Dublin;” and 
by way of climax, we suppose, “ The In- 
| Mother; or, Three Winters in Lon- 

pu We should have hinted to the au- 
hs sof these productions, that a title- 
page ought to have some relation to the 
~ontents of a book; had we not been 
made acquainted with the strange fact, 
that at — two of these works were 
named, not by the author, but the book- 
seller. This ruse de commerce of a trick- 
ing title-pae Is only. an old cheat prac ti- 
sed upon the purse of the public; bat 
there js matter calling for much more se- 
rious censure in the last-mentioned work, 
with which it is not our province to inter- 
fore, otherwise than to lament that the 
press should be abused to such purposes. 
A work similar in character and tendency 
to the “ Infidel Mother,” is the * Rising 
Bie 

To the fuir author of the “ Libertines,” 
we are inclined to use the language of 
the witches in Macbeth, and exclaim, 
* Fur os foul, and foul is fair!” The 
readers who can be amused, with such 
prarient trash as the Libertines, must 
have theirmental appetites depraved, and 
their understandings warped in no. com- 
mon degree, 

MISCELLANIES. 

‘A Supple ment to Dr. Johnson's Dic- 
recat of the English Language: or a 
Glossary of Obsolete. and Provincial 
Hords,” by the late Rev. JonaTHan 
Bovcner, A.M. Part the first. Lond. 
1207. 

The object of this valuable work is suf- 
fic ently explained by the title. It was 
Mr. Boucher’s fir intention to have pre- 
scited to the world a Provincial Gloflary 
only; but having likewise directed his at- 
tention to Obsolewe Words as a subordi- 
hate part of his undertaking, he found 
hat the hrlt idea of giving the whole in two 


uphabers would be objection: able.. Va-~ 


hous liitanees were continually occurring 


ny a ich il was extremely dit ficult to de- 
de whether a word which was formerly 
wiucial was not now obsolete, or whe- 
ver a word si pvoosed to be obsolete was 
lot still provincial, In combining the 
(wo classes of words Mr. Boucher bad 
proceeded as far as the letter G. His 
h rmet Provincial Glossary having been 
“Gvanced to Ty; Of the six letters which 
— compleated, the first is here sub- 
tted to the judgment of the public: 

i the advertisement pre fixed concludes 


Di 
i 


¥) 

nthis remark, that if from any intrin- 
C ment this first portion may appear to 
inf. 
“eserve a place on the same shelf with 


\ rey 
slostuLty NM 4AG., No. 159. 
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Johnson, the family and the friends « 
the lamented author will experience the 
satisfaction that they have not, from a 
mistaken zeal fur his posthumous fame 
sullied the literary character which he 
acquired while living. 

We quote the following, as fair though 
short specimens :— 4 

 AFRET, part. 


Filled with; fraught 
with. 


For rounde, environ, her crounet 
Was full of iy: stones ofret. 
Chauc. R. of the Rose, 1. 3203. 


‘ The etymology of this word, and of 
the verb fret, is, as Dr. Jobnson observes, 
very doubtful. freight of a ship, which 
in French is spelled | fret, and in Latin 
ufjretame ntum, has usually beeu reterred 
to fretum or frith, a strait. But as many 
nautical terms have been adopted from 
the German, none of the etymologies 
mentioned by Johnson appear so reason- 
able, as to refer the word to the German 

“ fretten,” to load, from which the 
Freach fret, the German pfrackt, and the 
Puglish freight, may easily be deduced, 

“ AND-iRONS, x. «The irons, 
commonly called dogs, on which wood 
is laid to bura. 

“ Dr. Arbuthnot, speaking of Coyne- 
lius Scriblerus’s shield, says 


The maid, a cleanly wench, had scoured it 
as bright as her and-irons. 
Memos of Marti nus Scr riblerus, 
th’ and- irc 
(1 had forgot them) were two wiabten cupids 
Of silver, each un one tout standing, nicely 
cepending oa their braads. 
: Cymbeline, Act. ID. s. 6. 





“ The term end-irons is iv Yorkslure 
applied to two course iron plates, tised 
to contract the fire-place. ‘They are 
moverble: when a ereat tire is wanted, 
they are placed at adistance ; aud nearer 
for a small one. 

‘ Andirons are mentioned in au a ivene 
tory ot woodes anda ¢ attels, take 1 the 
time of Henry VIIL, and shes re ydeliad 
awndirons. See Sirutt’s Mord., &c. vol. 
lll. P- 64. 

A pair of antique andirons e nhosse 1 
with figures, were sold at the Marquis of 
Landsdown’ s sale, this Spriug, (1906) tor 
seventy vILINeas. 

ss ae snevests three etymo! 
this term: 1. frons that nay be moved 
by the han Mi: ®, End-ifons, trom theft 


> t)). : 
supportiag the ends of the wood that is 
i 


to be burnt; aid 3. Lrand-irons, as T it 
were a corruption of the Saxon , ALON, 
to burn. Ll concrive, however, t 

in this compound term, has the generat 
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sense of the Saxon and in composition, 
being equivalent to the Greek avs, or the 
English against or opposite to: so that 
the name describes the thing just as it is 
—one piece of iren set opposite to ano- 
ther. Anoztimben in Saxon, in like 
manner, is a beam laid opposite to ano- 
ther beam. 

“ Jn many places, and particularly in 
Shropshire, and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, andirons are called cob-irons. This 
also is Saxon, and signifies the piling of 
the wood to be burned on such irons; 
from copan, compilare.” 

The only complaint we have to make 
is, that the authorities -for the different 
quotations are very often incorrectly 
printed. Peck’s is called sometimes 
Packes, and sometimes Peckes “ Desi- 
derata Curiosa.” ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s” 
Progress, tor “ Progresses,” continually 
occurs; anil for Marston’s Satires, we 
have Marstone’s Saturise.” Among the 
longer and mure curious articles, are those 
on AMBRIE and AvuLp-NICK. 

Mr. Bevor’s “ Anecdotes of Literature 
and scarce Books,” deserve particular at- 
tention. ‘To say that they are free from 
errors would be wrong: but we have not 
often seen a work of miscellaneous inform- 
ation more amusing to the bibliographical 
enquirer. 

The main body of the materials appear 
to have been selected from the vast li- 
brary at the British Museum; aided by 
information from literary characters, 
whose names give a sufficient sanction to 
their different communications. 

From the more valuable articles among 
the Classical Fragments we transcribe 
the following : 

* Juvenal et Persius—Long before Re- 
nouard had published his excellent book 
on the Lives and Works of the Printers 
of the name of Aldus, the learned Mr. 
Cracherode had discovered that two edi- 
tions of Juvenal and Persius were printed 
ai Venice by Aldus, and his brother-in- 
law Andrew, in the year 1501. The 
following is a note, written. by Mr, 
Cracherode on the subject: iv 

** Satis constat hoc anno (1501) duas 
Juvenalis et Persiit Editiones e Prelo Al- 
dino prod:isse, quarum altera neque solita 
Aldi preiert insignia, neque paginas ha- 
bet numeratas; que vero ad calcem vo- 
luminis adjiciuntur ‘ Venetiis in edibus 
Aldi, &c.’ literis minoribus sive Ltalico 
charactere expressa sunt. Altera (que 
et posterior videtur, babet in fronte Del- 
plinum Ancore unplicitum, foliis absol- 
vitur 76 nemerutis, in fine denique hec 
leguntur literis inajusculis imMpressa VEN E- 


TIIS IN £ZDIBU 
CERI, &c. 

“ The Editio princeps of Juy 
printed at Venice, by Spira 
and may be seen in the Cracherode cy). 
lection. Concerning this edition, coy. 
sult Maittaire 1, p. 296. Gaignat, 1675 
De Bure, 2828. Panzer, v, 3, p. 435, 

“ Gaignat’s copy sold for 185 livres 
which was very cheap.” ; 

Another curious article occurs upon 
the Cantica Canticorum; but it is too 
long for quotation: and a third, of pecu. 
liar interest, is entitled English Poetry, 

In the enumeration of the different 
plays in the Garrick, Kemble, Malone. 
and other collections, we have to com 
plain that scarcely any thing but the ir. 
dividual title of the production is given; 
with few particulars of its contents, and 
sometimes not even a remark upon its ra 
rity or curiosity. Instances, however, do 
occur where the latter observation will 
not apply. Of Elkanah Settles “ En. 
press of Morocco,” Lond. 1673, Mr. 
Beloe observes: 

“< This play is much’ sought after, as 
being the first which was sold for what 
was then thouglit the enormous sum of 
two shililngs. The engravings were not 
improbably a representation of the scenes, 
in one of which the most shocking tor- 
tures are exhibited. Horace did mt 
think it possible that it should enter into 
the human imagination to exbibit thing 
so offensive.” 

Nor are the anecdotes which relate to 
the Devonshire collection of gems of less 
important interest. 

Auother article, the last we shall tran- 
scribe, is the formal and authentic abdi- 
cation of the supreme authority by Re 
chard Cromwell. It exhibits the stron 
contrast of his character with that of hi 
father Oliver. 

“ His lute Highness’s Letter to the 
Parliument of England:— 

“© Shewing his willingness to — 
this present government: attested - et 
his own hand, and read in the House, 02 
Wednesday the 25th of May 1659. 

* I have perused the Resolve and Dec ; 
ration which you were pleased to deliver 
me the other night ; aud for your — 
ation touching what is mentioned oo 
said resolve, [ have caused a true Fy oma 
of my debts to be transcribed, " s 
nexed to this paper, which wi! cl 
what they are, and how they were 
tracted, heres 

As to that part of the Resolve td 
by the committee are to inform 


: -— ng in the £° 
-e ; far acquiesce In 8" > 
selves how far I do acq vernsiel! 
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vernment of this commonwealth, aS it 1s 
declared by this parliament; I trust my 
ast carriage hitherto hath manifested my 
acquiescence In the will and disposition of 
God, and that I love and value the peace 
of this commonwealth much above my own 
concernments; and I desire that by this a 
measuic of my future deportment may be 
taken, which through the assistance of 
God shail be such as shall bear the same 
witness, having 1 hope in some degree 
learned rather to reverence and submit to 
the hand of God, than to be unquiet un- 
der it: And (as to the late providences 
that have fallen out among us), however 
in respect of the particular engagements 
that lay upon me, | could not be active 
in waking a change in the government of 
these nauons, yet, through the goodness 
of God, I can freely acquiesce in its being 
made, and do hold myself obliged, as 
(with other men) I expect protection 
from the present government, so to de- 
mean myself with all peaceableness un- 
der it, and to procure to the uttermost 
of my power, that all in whom I have any 
inteiest do the same. 
“ Richanp CROMWELL, 
“Tondon: Printed by D. Alurwell, 1659.” 
Mr. Beloe announces his intention of 
continuing the Anecdotes at intervals. A 
third volume, we understand, is now pre- 
paring for the press. 
_ Sv litle has been done for the illustra- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Literature, that we 
view with pleasure any thing which may 
conduce to its revival, At present we 
shall only mention the two first numbers 
ot the * Etymological Organic Reusoner,” 
hy Mr. Hensnatt. If we mistake not, 
they are in part the completion of a plan 
announced some years ago. 
_ The very valuable materials contained 
it Mr.Warton’s* History of English Poe- 
try,” speak of themselves the benefit deri- 
ved to the literary world by the publica- 
ten of an Index. We can only wonder 
Mat such a labour was not performed be- 
fore, Under the idea that the work it- 
selt would ere long be coatinued, it has 
been formed in separate alphabets; one 
for the Dissertations pretixed, and one 
foreach of the volumes. Another may 
be easily added to any subsequent por- 
ton, As far as it has vet gone, it is cor- 
rect and copious, Wi, 
In this class also we shall place “ Ge- 
Si, yin ashington's Fuc Simile Letters to 
’ John Sinclair.” 
a cee fewer works than ever, which 
ieee of one of Lord Kenyon’s 
tioner’s thal 1798, are now entered at Sta- 
e's Hall, form the object of enquiry, in 
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Mr. Cunistran’s “ Vindication of the 
Right of the Universities of ¢ treat Bri- 
fain to a Copy of every new Publication,” 
On the propriety of the entry, and con- 
sequent distribution of eleven copies 
among our public libraries, no friend to lites 
rature will probably entertain adoubt. But 
there is one question, the decision of 
which seems very material in regard to 
the beuefit which the Universities are 
likely tu obtain from the statute of Queen 
Anne: ‘ Whether the delivery of the 
copies at Stationer’s Hall was intended to 
depend upon the entry.” If this was not 
the case, the Acts at present in force by 
which the Stationer’s Company are made 
to benefit our public libraries must be 
viewed as inadequate to their intentions, 
The looked for extension of our con- 
quests in Spanish America has given rise 
to the publication of “ La Foresta Es- 
panola; or, Select Passages in Prose, ex- 
tracted from the most celebrated Spanish 
authors, ancient and modern. To which 
are pretixed, Observations on the Origin, 
Progress and Decline of Literature inSpain, 
They who may be studying the Spanish 
language, will find this little volume of a 
mixed nature; containing extracts both 
of a serious and a lively turn, Near the 
ciose of the preliminary observations the 
best helps toward the attainment of a 
knowledge of the Spanish language are 
pointed vut, nt 
Another work in this class, but of dif- 
ferent intention, is “ Ihe Director, @ 
Weekly Literary Journal,” of which the 
first volume is completed. It contains: 
1. Essays on subjects of Literature, the 
Fine Arts and Mamers. 2. Bibliogra- 
phiana. Accounts of rare and curious 
books, and of the Book sales in this coun- 
try, from the close of the seventecth cen= 
tury. 3. Royal Institution. Analysis 
of the Lectures delivered weekly. 4. 


British Gallery. Description of the prin- 


cipal Pictures exhibited for sale, with the 
names of the purchasers. Phe title of 
the Paper may possibly at first sight sec 
presumptuous; but the author otlers hime 
self “as a mere guide-post to direct the 
course of others to moral and intellectual 
excellence,” “ resigning all claim to pre- 
eminence, and striving only to be the hum- 
ble instrument of pointing out to his coun- 
trymen the path which leads to the tem- 
ple of intellectualfame.” The most curious 
portion of the work, however, isthat which 
is entitled Bibliographiana,writtcn, we be- 
lieve, by the Rev. Mr. Dispin. ihe fol- 
lowing account of the sate ot Archbishop 
Tillotson’s library, though by no means 


the most ample, we quote as a specunen ; 
402 “ Arch- 
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“ Archbishop Tillotson’s Sale of Books 
succeeded that of Sir Charles Scarburgh, 
in about two months (1695.) ‘The Arch- 
bishop’s books were sold, together with 
the Library of Mr. Seth Mountley 
LBuncle, late Master of Mercers’ School, 
London ; consisting of Hebrew, Chaldaick, 
Syriack, Persick, and other Oriental 
books, with French, Italian, and Spanish, 
by C, Bateman. 

“This collection was not so numerous 
as the preceding one, but was probably 
equally valuable. In the oriental lan- 
guages there appear to have been up- 
wards of two hundred volumes, including 
the works of Robertson and Ravis. 

The Archbishop was rich in old di- 
vinity; though the ‘Critici Sacri,’ would 
net now bring the sum of eleven pounds, 
nor *L’Abbe’s Sacro-Sancta Concilia,’ 
twenty-eight pounds. 

“ The most curious article in English 
History was ‘Prynne’s Records;’ a work 
published in the years 1666-68-70, in 
three folio volumes, and of which the fire 
of London consumed the greater part of 
the copies of the first volume, This 
volume alone has of Jate become so scarce, 
as to produce the sum of fifty pounds and 
upwards. At Mr. Daly’s sale, in the 
year 1792, a copy of the three volumes, 
with the frontispiece complete, was sold 
for eighty pounds five shillings. ‘The 
Archbishop’s copy produced only eight 
pounds. See Qldy’s “ British Libra- 
rian, p. it. 

Among the Misecllanics also, must we 
class Mr. Horner Tooxker’s * Letter to the 

Editor of the Times,” written in a plain 
perspicuous stvle: and relating to the 
events which preceded the duel hetween 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Paull, rather 
than to the transaction iself. Mr. Paull 
is represented as having forced himself 
into the friendship of Sir Francis, with 
intercstcd views: and is treated with a 
degree of severity which may be easily 
imagined by those who know Mr, Tooke’s 
nhlity in wielding the pen. We hardiy 
think it calculated, bitter as it is, to do 
injury to Mr. Paull, 

Our respect for the verdict of an Eng- 
Jish Jury will hardly suffer us to confess 
that Mr. Harwer’s “ Documents and 
Ol servations, tending to shew a Probati- 
tity of the Innocence of Johan Holloway, 
and Owen Tlaggerty, who were executed 
as the Murderevs of Mr Stlecle,” possess 
an interest in their comments on the 
evidence, which we did not expect to 
mect with, Asa composition, this 

pamphlet certainly does its anthor credit; 


though we are still inclined to belicre 
that the two men were guilty, 

“© The Aphorisms of’. Sir Philip Sig. 
ney, with Remaris by Miss Poryry™ 
form a very teresting publication. The 
Aphorisms themselves are Classed under 
diferent heads, and are either expanded 
or illustrated mn the Remarks. 

The Miseries of Human I ‘ife” have 
been succeeded by such a swan of sini 
lar nonsense, that although they are not 
endless, we do not think itnecessary to say 
more than that their titles will be founi 
in our monthly Catalogues. We are now 
presented with “ The Pleasures of Hu- 
man Life.” : 

There is another work which we shall 
mention for the benefit of the historian, 
rather than the ordinary reader, in the 
** Catalogue of the entire Collection of 
Manuscripts, on Paper and Vellum, of 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne.” It evi 
sists of two volumes, octavo. The firs 
containing a detailed account of every 
individual article among the Burleigh 
papers. The second relating to the 
Shelburne papers only. * Prefixed to the 
first volume is the following Preface, 
which we transcribe as affording a curious 
History of a Collection, which, instead 
of being dispersed by an auction, will 
now be deposited entire in the Bntish 
Museum. 

“The late Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
Manuscripts unquestionably form one 
of the noblest and most valuable private 
collections in the kingdom, They were 
principally accumulated by the industry 
of the two celebrated collectors, Mr. 
James West, and Mr. Phillip Carteret 

Webb, whose favourite study and amuse- 
ment it was, to procure and preserve * 
the original papers and records, whic! 
they could meet with, relative to te 
laws, customs, government, topography, 
and history, beth civil and ceclesiastical, 
of England and Ireland. Ca 

“Mr. James West's Collection 1 
cludes one hundred and fifteen volumes 
ip folio, of original Cecil papers, wi 
materials sufficient to make up the num 
ber one hundred and twenty. “7 
papers were bought in 1082, by » " 
Richard Chiswell, a stationer of Lone? 
of Sir William Hickes, the great got 
son of Sir Michael Hickes, who 1° 
Secretary both to Lord Burleigh, “Ties 
his son the Ear! of Salisbury. * 
were afterwards sold to Mr. John a 
of Low Leighton, of whose ee a 
were purchased by Mr. West 


x amt , ‘ ly, it s* 
Manuscripts were scarce); knows 
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tnown to Collins, Murdin, Jones, Birch, under the necessity of selling his Cole 
ad other publishers of State- -Papers ; lection, 
all vet. if we except those of the Earl “In addition to the two Collections 
‘|lardwicke, no papers were more de- which have been already described, there 
erving of publication. In Mr. J. West's are many volumes of copies, done at a 
( allect ion, there are also Bis! shop Ken- great expence, from the , ower and Cot- 
net's Historical apers, which are very tomian Records, M: wy of them are of 
voluminous and valuable: likewise Sur- singular value, as the Y preserve the con- 
ves, and other materials tor the histories tents of some originals which are oblite- 
of the different counties of England, par- rated, burnt, or lost. ‘There is likewise 
ticularly Sussex and Yorkshire, which avery considerable collection of orizinal 
were collected by Warburton, Austis, Letters to and from the hings “and 
and other antiquaries ; also cousiderable Queens of England and Scotland, from 
treasures in the department of Family the time of Llenry VAIL. to that of 
llistory and Pedigree, with Heraldical George I. 
Collections of Le Neve, and most of the ‘“‘ For the extent of the present Cata- 
Heralds and Kings at Arms, back to the logue, no apology 1s deemed necessary, 
tine of Glover and Camden; and many If any manuscripts ever deserved a cir- 
onginal Abbey Registers of great v: alue, cumstantial Catalogue, these surely do, 
as Records in tythe causes, WC. and The trouble which it has cost, and the 
finally, every paper and volume that expence which it has incurred, are far 
could be procured, relative to the otice outweighed by the single consideration, 
of Secretary to the Treasury, which Mr. threat a Cat alocue of this desern Iption wy iT 
West enjoyed for many years. Ils in- not only improve the value of the pro- 
timacy with the second Harley, Earl of perty, but, it is hoped, confer an impor- 
Oxtord, seems to have contributed much tant and permanent advantage upon the 
to enrich him in several of the afore- Republic of Letters.” 
mentioned particulars, Vhe ‘ Portraiture of Quakerism, as 
“Mr. Ph. Carteret Webb’s Collece taken from a View of the iloral Educa 
tion, consisting chiefly of Parliamentary tion, Discipline, peculiar Customs, Reli- 
ad Revenue History, contains number- gious Prine iples, Pohiical and Cuil Eco- 
less curious articles relative to the Clhan- = nomy, and ‘Characier af the Society of 
cery, Exchequer, and ‘Treasury, the Spi- Friends,” by Mr. Cuarkson, cormmuyt 
ritual and the Admiralty Courts, Wards cates a variety of curious particnh. ss 
end Ly Avery, Star Chamber ,&e. Among concerning the history and prevailag 
these are above thirty voiumes of the opinions af the paar forming a Se- 
Papers of Sir Julius Cesar, Judge of the que to Barclay’s Am ology 
Admiralty in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and The first part of the. oe Philosephical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mas- Transactions,” for 1807, contains only 
ter of the Rolls in the time of James J. six articles. The first is the “ Bakenan 
and Charles T, From) them may he Lecture, on some Chemical Agencies of 
rained almost a complete listory of the Flectricity,” bY Humphry Davy, esq. 
finances of those reigns, together with The second 1 is * On thie Precession of 
much secret information, and many cu- the Equi yxes,” by the Rev. Abraham 
nous unpublished state papers, connected Robertson. The third and Sree are 
with the general history of those times. by Everard Home, esq. contaimimg an 
Sir Julius Ceesar’s M; anuseripts were ex- Account of two Children », born with 
posed to sale many years ago at an Cataracts im their Eyes;” and some 
#uction, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, where ‘ Observations on the Structure of the 
Mr. West and Mr. Webb became the different Cavities which constitute the 
principal purchasersofthem. Mr. Webb, Stomach of the Whale.” The fitth ar- 
boing Solicitor to the Trease ry, was ticle is, “On the formation ot the Bark 
like wise attentive to collect all memorials of Trees,” in a Letter from T. A. Knight, 
o! the business of that office down to his esq. to Sir Joseph Banks. Phe sixth, 
own time. Several volumes of his Ma- presents “ An Investigation of the ge- 
Nuscripts belonged, to Lord Somers; and neral Ferm of an raportant Series the 
anv, not the least curious relative to inverse Method of fnite Diferences.” 
haw he ‘siness, were the property ot Mr. by the Rev. John B: iukley, DD. ' 
Cnitreville, who, having incurred an ex- « The Man wal of Nodinty, by Mr 
“ordinary expence mn carrying his elec- Banks : contal: iS the si ub stance of the 


“OM, as Coroner for Mid ilesex, was Peerage in a Culmpres ssed furin, refer — 
? 
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to more copious works for Descents, 
Marriages, Issues, and other minute par- 
tieulars. In point of style, we do not 
think it peculiarly elegant ; but it appears 
to have a strong claim to notice on the 
yround of accuracy. 

The original design of Dr. Srms’s “ In- 
quiry into the Constitulion and Economy 
uf Man,” was to eudeavour to give the 
reader who might be unacquainted with 
anatomy, a clear and useful conception 
of his nature as an intelligent, active, and 
conscientious creature; and of his death 
and future existence. In the prosecu- 
tion of the plan, however, Dr. Sins found 
so many mischievous errors, founded 
upon and detended by wrong notions of 
human nature, offering themselves to 
view, that he did not think it right to 
pass them by without notice, and there- 
fure concludes with a few strictures on 
them, and animadversions on that irre- 
ligious philosophy, whose pernicious doc- 
trines have been spread over Europe and 
America, to the unspeakable injury of 
the religion, morals, and interests of the 
inhabitants. Dr. Sims is in his eighty- 
eighth year; we like his work and recom- 
mend it. 


Strictly speaking, per 
“* Pamphlet” cnt pt —~ Ler’ 
Retrospect of literature. The “ 
we believe, received an impression 

* t 
the evidence which was adduced ” 
the trial of the Gordons, that is not ite 
either to be altered or removed by “ 
defence of conduct at this time. Wi, 
only wonder that such a defence should 
have appeared. 

The last work that we shall mention 6 
Dr. Grecory’s “ New and Complete 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences” In 
this, the articles which relate to the 
several branches of natural and eXperie 
mental Philosophy, and Natural History: 
the Chemical Articles, those on Auti- 
quities, Trade, Commerce, Finauce, His. 
tory, and the Arts and Manutactures, are 
probably the best. The style it is writ. 
ten in 1s generally unexceptionable; in 
the scientific articles it is plain and clear, 
and in some, which admit of ornament, 
it rises to elegance. ‘The plates which 
accompany this very useful work are well 
engraved. 








HALF YEARLY RETROSPECT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


—2— 


HISTORY. 
HE French at this present moment, 
unfortunately for the repose of 
Europe, appear to have turned their at- 
tention solely to war. We accordingly 
find that their historical compositions, 


instead of being directed, as formerly, to_ 


the purpose of tracing the means by 
which small states become great, and 
mighty empires in their turn dwindle into 
nsiguificanee, are now chiefly employed 
in the details of their own exploits. 
Notcontent with their vernacular tongue, 
some of their writers have recurred to 
that of other nations for this purpose, 
and the language adupted by Sallust to 
narrate the particulars of the Jugurthine 
war, has recently been employed to pour- 
tray the battle of Jena, and the cam- 
paigns in Germany.* 

The followimg title is prefixed to an- 
other work, of which we sha!l hereafter, 
perhaps, furnish a more complete an- 
alysis, 

“* Campagne des Arinées francaises, en 

* We allude to a work just published, en- 
titled ,*€ Commentarii de Bello Germanico, 
Didot, 1806-7, 





Prusse,en Saxe, et en Pologne, sous le com. 
mandement de S. M. |’Empereur et Rei, 
en 1806.”—The Campaign of the French 
Army in Prussia, Saxony, and Poland, 
under the Command of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King, &c. with the Por 
traits of the Emperor, Prince Murat, 
Mr. Fox, &c. 
The first volume onlyof this work has been 
as yet published, which is accompanied 
with a plan of the battle of Jena, and 
adorned with copper-plates and six por 
traits. The next is to contain engravings 
of the King and Queen of Prussia, te 
Marshals de Mollencorff, Kalkreuth, 
lucher, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
Mr. Fox, copied from full length pictures. 
The Author boasts in bis introduction, 
that he has not confined himself toa 
simple recital of the celebrated actions 
and famous marches of the French army, 
but has taken care to compare recelt 
events with those that have occurred on 
the sane theatre during former umes, $0 
that officers may he enabled to ati 
and te decide for themselves. In 3 
tion to this, two celebrated once 
brought into contact, and Frederi 


. . en 
who himself wrote a History of the oa 














Years’ War, is called forth, from the 
cuades for the purpose of serving as a 
fyi ta Bonaparte I. 

In addition to the correction of a 
variety of geographical mistakes, several 
autheutic biographical notices are here 
introduced; and not only such military 
men as have perished in the field of 
pattle, are introduced into this gallery of 
portraits, but also those who have sur- 
vived the combat. The basis of the 
work is allowed to have been founded on 
the otficial relations printed by order of 
the French government. ‘Fhe whole of 
the bulletins are therefore to be pub- 
lished in a regular, chronological series; 
but these are to be accompanied with 
notes and explanations, so as to produce 
wt ample commentary to the text. 

“Thus,” says the Author, “ France, 
Europe, and our gallant warriors, to 
whom we now address this description of 
the most memorable campaign which 
military genius ever executed, will find 
in this work whatever is calculated to 
re-call these ylorious events, and pre- 
serve the memory of the triumphs of oue 
ot the greatest monarchs who ever re- 
gulated the destiny of nations.” 

“ Notice Historique sur |’Agriculture des 
Celteset des Gaulois, &c.”—An historical 
Notice relative to the Agriculture of the 
Celtsand the Gauls, 8vo. forty-two pages. 

M. de C. formerly a Prefect of the 
department of the Oise, is the author of 
this litte work. He begins by observing, 
that his studies have always been directed 
towards the consideration of the na- 
Uonal antiquities of his native soil, and 
adds that this taste has been fortunately 
lavoured by a variety of circumstances, 
some ot which are of a personal nature. 
_Itis further stated by way of introduc- 
tion, that the Greeks and Romans were 
very jealous of attributing any discoveries 
ii the arts, sciences, &c. to those nations 


styled barbarous by them. ~ Notwith- 


‘anding this, M. de C. is at some 
pts to prove, that the ancient Gauls 
“vented the art of enameling, and were 
te hrst to vild the harness and bridles 
of their horses, &c. 

wad respect to agriculture, it is con- 
oy ed, that every word contained in 
a “ray technical vocabulary is de- 
-_““ Trom the vernacular tongue, not a 
i — been borrowed from 
dian Ge Land anguage. He at the same 
the heal that his native country is 
bitable — the confines of the ha- 
the fol cart, as may be gathered trom 

*OwiDg exulting description, 
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_ “Gaul, by its position on the globe, 
1S most advantageously situate, ‘being 
placed between those hyperborean re- 
gions which constrain the faculties of 
man, and those southern climates which 
enteeble them. By means of the north, 
and north-west winds, it regains all that 
the summer heats have deprived it of, 
Detended by the seas, by the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, rich in wine 
and in corn; abounding with inhabitants, 
with warriors, with engineers, with sol- 
diers prompt as lightning, patient under 
privations, estimating life at a high rate, 
and yet sacrificing it for a spriy of laurel ; 
replete with men of genius, able sen- 
ators, and profound politicians, Gaul 
was and ever will be, at all times, and 
under every species of domination, the 
mistress aad the example of the world. 
This assertion is not the dictate of a 
prophetic vision: it is the result of a 
calculation, arising out of the union of 
strength and situation.” 

At the conclusion, the author combats 
the opinion so generally received, that 
the lys or lilly was only known to the 
ancestors of the present French as an 
instrument of war, worn at the ends of 
their lances: he maintains, that it was 
also respected as a symbol of purity and 
nebility. This subject leads him to the 
‘“‘fanyuage of flowers,” employed in the 
gallantry of a former age, and he presents 
his readers with a vocabulary of a new 
kind: in fine, the author seems ambi- 
tious to prove that erudition may be ac- 
companied with the graces, and that 
it is possible for a fine imagination to 
embellish any subject. 

“ Science de la Histoire, contenant le 
Systeme géneral des Connoissances a 
acquerir avant d’etudier l’Histoire, et la 
Methode & suivre quand on se livre a ce 
genre d’Etude, developpée par Tableaux 
synoptiques.”—The Science of History ; 
containing the general system of know- 
ledve necessary tou be acquired before 
any one commences the stu ty of it, and 
also the method to be followed in this 
pursuit: the whole developed by means 
of synoptical tables, by N. CHANTREAU, 

rofessor of history in the military school 
established at Fontainebleau, member of 
several literary sucieties, translater and 
continuator of Blair's Chronological 
Tables, dedicated to his Majesty the 
Emperor aud King, while First Consul, 
3 vols, in quarto. 

OF all the pursuits that contribute to 
the instruction of mankind, that of his- 
tory is undoubtedly one of the most = 
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ful, as well as most agreeable. Accor- 
dingly, ia all countries, and in all 
languages, we find a multitude of elemen- 
tary books on this subject ; it must never- 
theless be acknowledged that M. Chan- 
treau is i the right, where he maintains 
that too little importance is attached to 
this study in the public schools, and that 
such a general negiect must inevitably 
latroduce a vicious method of teaching. 
Lt is for the express purpose of remedying 
this that he has undertaken the present 
work, and endeavoured to discounte- 
nance those puerile methods but too 
frequently adopted. Hitherto history, 
he observes, has been regarded but asa 
secondary branch of instruction, aud a 
mere object of memory: he thinks how- 
ever, thatit is a subject that calls for 
and demands the severest exercise of 
the judgment, 

To teach it in conformity to his no- 
tions, a variety of preliminary knowledge 
becomes necessary, so as to enable 
youth to study with advantage. He has 
aceordingly divided his work into two 
poruons, the one of which he denomi- 
nates the Notional, and the other the Me- 
thodical part. The tormer is subdivided 
into chronology, geography, and civil 
organization, which form so many Sepa- 
rate subjects. ‘The course of chronology 
constitutes four sections, 

1. Mathematical Chronology, contain- 
ing the notions relative to the division of 
tine for the civil and religious usages of 
nations. 

2. Documental, or Historical Chro- 
nology, as necessary for the support of 
facts. 

3. Comparative Chronology, presen- 
ting the calculations relative to the re- 
ciprocal ewras adopted by nations. 

4. Chronology of Facts, or the prin- 
cipal events of ancient and medern his- 
tury, properly arranged, 

The prescut work torms the most ex- 
tensive arucie on this subject that has 
hitherto appeared; it Commences ai the 
most remote epoch, and finishes with the 
peace of Amicns, mi 1802; thus em- 
bracing fity-eight centuries, or the space 
of 5,800 years, ‘Vhe mode liere adopted 
is to divide the subject into three dit- 
ferent columns, the tirst of which presents 
the dates, the secoud the facts, and the 
third the historical sources or authorities, 
whence the confirmation has been 
drawn. 

ln respect to ancient history, the Chro- 
nology ot Usher has been followed, and 
in regard to modern tines, the authouty 


of the work entitled, / Art d 
Dates, has been adopted. ; 
the Olympic g: 


GE verifier leg 
Phe epoch yj 
SANS Servesas a landmark ty 


the Grecian history ; while that of Roy 

is reckoned from the foundation of he 
city. The Hegira is used for the history 
of the Saracens and all the Mahowme 
dan nations ; and im respect to France 
the division of time is so adjusted, as to 
make the Revolution the chief zra, 

Adopting a diiferent. system from the 
writers who have preceded him, \, 
Chantreau has divided biographical 
chronology into two sections: the one 
political, and the other literary: in the 
former of these is contained the sove. 
reigns, the generals, the statesmen, Xe, 
while the second presents the philos» 
phers, the historians, the men of letters, 
the lawyers, the mathematicians, and the 
artists. 

This is a most laborious work, and has 
evidently occupied a large portion of the 
authors time; but whatever may be its 
traits, it 1s too voluminous for translation. 

“ Memoires et Lettres du Mavéchal 
de Tessé, contenant des Avecdotes et 
des Facts historiques,” &c.—The Memoirs 
and Letters of Marshal de Tess; 
containing historical facts and anecdots 
hitherto unknown, relative to certain 
portions of the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
XV. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The late Marshal de Tessé was con- 
sidered by his contemporaries as a man 
of talents; he was accordingly employed 
to negociate with several diiferent court, 
and kept up a direct correspondence 
with Louis NIV. As he was acquainted 
with all the celebrated men of lis day, be 
was of course evabled to estimate ther 
respective merits, and thus at once amuse 
and instruct posterity. — His lite precetss 
his correspondence, c. = 

“ Les Anténors modernes, ou Vovest 
de Christine et de Casimir en France, 
pendant le Régne de Louis XIV. set, 0% 
des moeurs générales du 17e. Ste" 
d’ apres les Mémoires des deux or 
veruins.—The modern Antenors, oF * 
vels of Christine and Casmr — 
during the Reign of Louis XIV; <a 
taining a sketch of the manners ol “si 
17th century, &e. continued by Het 
bishop ot Avranches. am guns tle 

‘Phe subject of this wore, sted froin 
author im his preface, “15 eure’ » tht 
the following neglected passace of the 
younger Racine.” while treaung R 


a . “lyr” 
uge of Louis MLV. 





_—_—— 


. —_ 
® JReilexions sur la Pocsite 


a. 














« It »ppears as if all the great poets, the 
creat painters, great orators, the great 
philosophers, &c. had determined on a 
Jace and time of rendezvous, in order 
that they might meet, and dispute toge- 
ther, fur the palm of glory and perfection 
in each particular branch of knowledge. 

“ According both to the order of dates, 
end the order of geniuses, Descartes 
ought to be placed at the head of the nu- 
merous assemblage of men, who have 
retidered that age so celebrated through- 
out the world. What a multitude of il- 
lustrious names is Contained in this list! 
Petau, Nicole, Arnaud, La Rochetou- 
cauld, La Bruyere, Le Sueur, Le Poussin, 
Le Brun, Mignard, Jouvenet, Girardon, 
Lully, Rohault, Mallebranche, Flechier, 
Massillon, Corneille, and his rival Mo- 
liere, La Fontaine, Boileau, &c. Many 
other famous characters imight also be 
added, so as to comprehend the youth- 
ful days of Rousseau. 
time during which all these appeared 
was far from being extensive, for a single 
man had beheld themall; and, indeed, M. 


Huet, so illustrious himself on account of 


his scquirements, had witnessed Descartes 
early im life, and died ten years after 
Boileau.” 

We are informed, however, that it is 
not a gallery of portraits, comprefiending 
the great personages in question, that the 
author of the Anténors intends to de- 
tcribe; he resolves, indeed, that both 
men and events shall occupy the places 
mhis work, which chance has assigned 
them on the theatre of history; but he 
ischiefly desirous to designate three grand 
epochs, and describe three personages 
appertuning to the seventeenth century. 

“Christina, Queen of Sweden (says 
he) resigned her crown precisely at 
the moment when Louis XIV. was about 
to obtain possession of his. The daugh- 


‘cr of Gustavus met with the Prinée 


ot Condé at Brussels, and the Cardinal 
de Retz atRome. It was in the society 
of these grand actors during the trou- 
bles of the minority, that Christina be- 
came initiated in the mysteries of war, of 
gallantry, of politics; in fine, acquired 
& complete cnowledge of all the in- 
trigues, and of all the” parties, that had 
divided France. She herself, at length, 
repaired to that country, for the express 
Purpose of assisting at ‘the festivals, the 
~mours, &e. of the times. 
Pg who had been desirous of 
oF Pole iristina, when he was King 
thes 0 ? resided in France_also 
=. poch of the grandeur of Louis 
ONTHLY Mac., No. 159. 


The space of 
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XIV. It is well known that he became 
Abbot of St. Germaine des Prés, and was 
enamoured with a woman whose rank in 
society was far from being estimable. 

Ifis unostentatious life, and simple 
character, formed a marked contrast 
with the prying inquietude and petulant 
vivacity uf Christina. He observed, and 
is here made to describe, the physical and 
moral state of Paris at that epoch, when 
pleasure and the fine arts divided his 
nights and his days. 

“‘ The Bishop of Avranches (the cele- 
brated Huet), who had lived in intimacy 
both with Christina and Casimir, witness- 
ed all the grandeur and all the humilia- 
tion of Louis XIV. whom he survived 
six years. He sighs here over the misfor- 
tunes of the state; he paints too in the 
most lively colours the odious and impo- 
litic revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 

“ Thus are contrasted both the shades 
of epochs, and the tints of characters. 
The first z2ra comprelhends the licentious- 
ness of the Fronde; the second, volup- 
tuous and brilliant, is consecrated to the 
developement of the arts; the third, 
sombre and obscure, exhibits every thing 
delightful extinguished in bigotry. The 
character of each particular personage 
seems to be appropriated to these ditte- 
rent scenes: we accordingly behold shin- 
ing in succession, Christina and her fol- 
hes; Casimir and epicurism; Huet and 
jesuitism. 

“ Anquetil was the first to furnish the 
example of the composition of an in- 
teresting work, by means of fragments ex- 
tracted from contemporary writers. We 
have followed a similar track, but yet 
have omitted, like him, ta disclose the 
name of the author of a mere compila- 
tion. It would have been far more easy, 
perhaps, to have imitated the present 
writers of romances, by infusing into the 
language of the personages brought for- 
ward our own particular manner of thinke 
Ing and expressing ourselves. But as 
this would he tu throw a modern drapery 
over an antique figure, a different mode 
has been adupted ; throughout the whole 
of this work, therefore, the costume 1s 
rigorously observed, and the auteur has 
made those whom he has introduced 
both speak and act precisely as they 
would have spoken and acted in their ree 
lative situations. aa 

“ Tn short, this is not an historical ro- 
mance. Theauthor has been desirous to 
open a new career, and has endeavoured, 
at the same time, to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the art itself, by placing fiction 
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as the frame, and truth as the picture 
within it. The result of this plan, and 
this combination, is an historical drama, 
so that an addition is thus made on the 
score of interest, while nothing is lost in 
point of exactness.” 

The character given of Louis XIV. is 
rather just than flattering. His life is di- 
vided into three grand epochs. His 
youth is represented as having been spent 
in follies of every kind, which, in general, 
were no less culpable than ridiculous, 
During the period of maturity, he is de- 
picted as surrounded with all the splen- 
dour of power and of glory; while tow- 
ards the end of his career, he is consi- 
dered as having fallen into a degrading 
state of dotage and hypocrisy. At length, 
he is made to expire overwhelmed with 
misfortunes, bereaved of fame, a prey to 
sorrow, and subjected to the most terri- 
ble reverses of fortune. 

Christina, who is the first personage 
introduced upon the scene, immediately 
after her abdication, arrives in France, at 
& momentous period, that of the civil 
wars. She has an interview with Condé 
in the lines of Arras; there also she 
meets with the principal partisans of that 
prince during the troubles of the Fronde, 
and by means of them becomes acquaint- 
ed with the most interesting events of so 
singular an epoch. This naturally pro- 
duces the portraits of several of the 
most remarkable personages, as well as a 
variety of details relative to the manners 
and the opinions of that day. 

Christina does not appear to occupy a 
very modest part in these annals, for she 
seems to throw open her arms to every 
handsome man she meets with. She, 
however, to do her justice, does not con- 
fine herself solely.to the orgies of gallan- 
try, but enters into the spirit of all the 
troubles that occurred during the regency, 
ur, as it is here termed, the reign of Ma- 
zarme. On hearing the recital of those 
events, her ex-majesty exclaims, “ What 
a court! what a mixture of frivolity and 
crane! It appears as if, during those 
unhappy times, every species of wicked- 
ness had been practised: it seems to me 
as if the poniard of Machiavel had been 
wreathed with garlands. It is a well 
known fact, and every one must own it, 
that the Prince, the Minister, the Coadju- 
tor, conspired their reciprocal assassina- 
tions in succession. Blood has flowed 
more than once in the streets, amidst 
songs and music, and it has sometimes 
happened, that those who have unchain- 
ed the populace, have themselves been in 
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danger of becoming their victims. this 
was the case in respect both to the Co-ad. 


jutor, and even Condé himself, The las 


was on the point of b 


t eing twice carr 
off, particularly during mg affair of pu 


lantry; and he was indebted solely to the 
pity of Rochefoucault for his life on ano. 
ther occasion, as, but for him, he would 
have been assassinated in parliament,” 

Her majesty, after this, addresses her 
audience relative to the memorable revo. 
lutions which, nearly at the same time, 
agitated the whole of Europe, She js 
also at some pains to reveal the powerful, 
but hitherto secret, motives, that had in. 
duced her to quit the throne, 

“* Gentlemen (says she), during an in 
terview with Boutteville and Coligny, 
when my own had the honour to be reck- 
oned among the crowned heads, and 
particularly some time after having seut 
the Count de la Gardie in quality of am- 
bassador into France, I began to enter 
tain not a few serious reflections. I cum 
sidered, that like the volcanoes, the ervp- 
tions of which are felt in so many places 
at the same time, the states of Europe 
were then agitated by a revolutionary te- 
ver, thac exhibited all the symptoms of 
contagion. In fact, it was nearly de 
ring the same period that the san 
guinary Massaniello, seconded by your 
Duke de Guise, reigned at Naples by 
means of the most execrable terror; that 
the English cut off the head of Charles 
I. and that the French were not only 
eager in their endeavours to drive away 
their king, but actually burnt the et 
fizy of his minister, for whose murder 
they had already offered a sum of mo 
ney.” 

Coligny.—* The flame, short, a 
universal; for at that very period the 
Turks massacred their Sultan Ibrahim; 
the Algerines their Dey; the Mogu's 
overwhelmed Hindostan by means ne 
vil wars; the Chinese were conqaares 
the Tartars; and, to complete the w 
returning to Europe, a conspiracy xin ai 
tered into against the life of the hing 
Spain.” 

P Christina — This proceeded hat ha 
from the spirit of independence th ne 
discovered itself during the pre het 
age. I myself recollect the uw" a 
when the train was set, the po int 
lighted, and the North was on e pe It 
of being devoured by similar flaines. 
was then——” Pe. as, 

Coligny.—* That you preferres an 
vate condition to the perils ° 
reignty.” 


entirely 


Christie 
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Christina, on this, blushed, and con- 
cluded as follows: sae 

“T have always thought that this sin- 
cular connection of events did not origi- 
nate in chance alone, and I have been 
more than once tempted to believe in the 
existence of a tenebrous association, 
which sports at the same time with both 
governments and people, and which to a 
profound audacity unites unbounded 
means, 

It is well known that the Swedish 
queen possessed a taste for literature and 
the fine arts, and protected both while 
on the throne: nay, when she quitted it, 
it was under the pretext that her resigna- 
tion arose solely from a wish to dedicate 
herself entirely to the study and cul- 
tivation of both. Accordingly, during 
her travels, her majesty did not confine 
her enquiries to war, and the art of go- 
vernment; she also went in search of 
men of Jearning, and artists. These 
well known facts furnished the author 
with the means of treating his readers 
with several chapters replete with in- 
terest. 

Accordingly we are presented with the 
result of an interview with the celebrated 
painter Poussin, in the course of which 
Christina and the Cardinal Colonna ad- 
mire and describe the principal works of 
that great master. We are next furs 
nished with a dialogue with Casimir, re- 
lative tothe state of astronomy in France ; 
then follows an account of Marseilles, 
recounted by the historian of that ancient 
city, 

_ In the workshop of Puget an interest- 
ing discussion takes place relative to 
ideal beauty in sculpture, and the rules 
observed by the ancient statuaries. 
“The Greeks (says this artist to Chris- 
tina) have net created those fine propor- 
tions which you admire in their statues ; 
and the ideal system was to them entirely 
unknown, It may be useful, { think, to 
reinind you of the means afforded by the 
manners and institutions of that day, in 
“espect to sublime imodels; it was in the 
exactitude of nature that they discovered 
those fine symmetrical connections, which 
established a perfect unifurmity. Ob- 
ati that all their statues were of dif 
‘erent proportions: those of Venus are 
hut those of Diana, Apollo does nat 
resemble Bacchus. It is evident that 
*man of agility has not the same form as 
cul ae the one is pliable through- 
mt, while the inferior part of his body is 
ser than the superior; the other is of 


* more *quare construction. The an- ful. 
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cient athletes, who were daily exercising 
themselves, presented models which are 
no longer to be found, unless it be in 
those countries where they still retain the 
same games, &c. as the Greeks,” 

Christina.— But the fine male and 
female heads which those statues present, 
are, as [ suppose. of their creation ?” 

Pujet.—“ No more than their bodies ; 
they are mere portraits: and if they had 
invented, instead of imitating, they would 
not have been at this day our masters.” 

“ That Jupiter of Phidias, of which 
the ancients have boasted so much, 
would not have obtained the admiration 
of such a people if he had not resembled 
a being superior to mortals.” 

Pujet.—“ You have seen at Marseilles 
a considerable number of the country- 
men of Phidias. You have, doubtless, 
perceived also, the difference that there 
is between them and us in respect to 
beauty and dignity. Very well! those 
very Greeks to whomT allude are simple 
merchants, subjugated by the Turks: 
linagine for a moment, what a fine cha- 
racter would be imprinted on the counte- 
nance of a Miltiades ora Pericles, a ma- 
gistrate deciding in the tribunal of jus- 
tice, after having vanquished at Mara- 
thon: conceive whatsoever of beauty the 
climate could confer; whatsoever dignity 
could arise out of bravery, independence, 
and eminent employments, and you will 
then be convinced that the Jupiter of 
Phidias was imitated after nature, in a 
country where the artist could be at no 
loss to find sublime models. 

“Tn addition to this (adds he), they 
always took care to make choice of the 
most favourable moment. Every living 
thing has its beginning, its middle, aud 
its end, The beauty of a youth, of a full 
grown person, and of an old man, hath 
each its proper and peculiar period, and 
this was the precise epoch that the Gre- 
cian artists made choice of, Permit ine 
also here to intimate to you the means 
that an able artist may recur to. Ima- 
gine to yourself a very well made man, 
fur instance, one of whose limbs or fea- 
tures is inferior to the other parts of his 
body. This imperfection, which can 
never escape the prying eye of @ skilful 
observer, is by him instantly corrected. 
I do not mean to say that he absolutely 
invents a fine part, which is wanting in 
his model, but that which is beautiful in- 
dicates how to ainend whatsoever is de- 
fective; and he gives to his statue that 
conformity which composes the beaut: 
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‘Twill furnish you with an example 
of this. You have sometimes seen two 
portraits of the same person, the one very 
admirable, the other very inferior to the 
original, andyet both possessing a resem- 
blance, It is the very same of a statue : 
that which constitutes superior talent is 
the faculty of being able to imitate what- 
ever is supremely beautiful, and avoid 
whatever is imperfect. The Greeks were 
so imbued with this principle, that you 
will find the same impression even on 
those productions which do not rise 
above mediocrity. Be assured that if 
they had gone beyond the truth, they 
would have experienced the common des- 
tiny of falsehood. 

‘* There are several Greek women in 
this country, but their style of beauty is 
entirely different from that of our fe- 
males. ‘Those you see at Marseilles, 
will convey a just idea of Juno, of Mi- 
nerva, and of all the divinities of Ho- 
iner: he, too, painted after nature. 

“ We have several villages in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the city just 
alluded to, consisting of a single family. 
‘They are the descendants of its found- 
ers; visit them, and you will there find 
those fine heads which you have admired 
on Greek statues. But two years since, 
I could have enabled you to speak to the 
Venus of Medicis. The very agreeable 
smile which characterises that piece of 
sculpture, constituted her habitual ex- 
pression. Her straight nose, small nos- 
trils, &c. perfectly resembled the same 
features in the Venus; and it may not 
be amiss to remark here, that they are 
never found in any other statue. By be- 
coming a mother, her features are alter- 
ed, and an appearance of care has re- 
placed that gaiety which conferred so 
many charms. 

“ During the time I resided at Rome, 
I often beheld a young man who, ac- 
cording to the judgment of all the world, 
resembled Apollo. 1 was desirous to be- 
hold him naked, and had the guod for- 

tune to see him one day on the banks of 
the Tiber: it was Apollo himself, whom 
I beheld both swimming and walking.” 
With a view of instructing the queen 
and the reader, in respect to the state of 
French literature, at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, as well as of 
the characters of writers of all kinds, who 
ut that period enjoyed so high a reputa- 
tion; several of those great men who 
were the contemporaries of Christina, are 
brought forward. Corneille, Pascal, Me- 
zeral, Lingendes, Patru, appear on the 








Stage as it were, while Pelissoy 
a good specimen of the Parnasc 
day. It is well known, that Ménave y 
at ‘ Le Was 
accustomed every Tuesday to have 
, J al 
assembly at his house, consistine of nex 
ly all the men of letters in Paris. hen 
they held acadeinic sittings, which on 
denominated Mercuriales, and Ménage 
addresses the procés verbaur of them: ’ 
the Queen of Sweden. The aged Colle. 
tet, during one of these mectings, I$ Slips 
posed to open the business of the evens 
ing with the eulogium of Balzac: byt 
the feebleness of his voice not perinit. 
ting him to finish the panegyric, a crowd 
of poets hasten to supply his place, by 
reading their respective works. The firt 
who presents himself is the enersctic 
Scudery, with his Adaric in his hand: 
“It is thus,” says he, “ that Alaric 
expresses his passion for queen Aimal:- 
sonta: 


exhitits 
us of thar 


** Connaissez-moi, Madame, et puis connais. 
sez-vous. 

Vous trouverez en vous une prudence cx- 
tréme ; 

Vous trouverez en moi la fidélité meme. 

Vous trouverez en vous cent attraits tout- 
puissans 3 

Vous trouverez en moi cent désirs innocens. 

Vous trouverez en vous une beaute pariaite; 

Vous trouverez en moi l’aise de ma défaite. 

Vous trouverez en moi, vous trouverez ¢0 
vous, 

Et le ceeur le plus ferme et object le plus 
doux.”” 


“ Decide!” exclaims he, on the fc! 
lowing portrait of a nymph: 
«© Au milieu du bassin vit une néréide 
Qui tacha d’essuyer son poil toujours humue, 
Et qui, semblant presser ce poil et long ¢ 
beau, ae 
En fait toujours sortir de 'écume et de eau. 


He next in an elevated tone, recite 
the following epitaph on Radaguise, " 
had been killed during 2 combat in tie 
Alps: > 
‘© Ici git un guerrier qui trouva peut 
Car son ccur fut plus grand que ces murs 

sout hauts.” 


The two following lines, © 
poem, were greatly applauded: 
‘¢ Est-il rien de plus doux, pow 

pleinde gloire; 
Que Ja paisible nuit qui suit un , 
. : - Patru, &” 

The verses that follow, are by se | 

they have often been imitated al 
. aux u 
< Je songeais, cette nuit, qve de ™ 


sumé, a . inhum’s 
Cote a cote d’un pauvre on & avait Lt 


f the same 


run cout 


= . ” 
e victoire? 








am ax Qa ten Ged 








Fe que a’em pouvant plus souffrir le voisinage, 
En mort de qualité, je lui tins ce langage : 
Retire-tui, coquin, va pourrir loin d ici, 
|| ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi. 
Coquin! ce me dit-il, @’une arrogance ex- 
, 
treme, 
Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs ; coquin toi- 
meme ; 
Ici, tous sunt égaux , je ne te dois plus rien: 
Je suis sur mon fumier comme tvi sur le tien.” 


Here were recited the lines that follow, 
by Tristam, 
‘«‘ Ebloui de léclat de la grandeur mondaine, 
le me flattai toujours d’une espérance vaine, 
Faisant le chien couchant aupres d’un grand 
seigneury 
Je me vis toujours pauvre; et tachai de pa- 
raltre, 
evécu, dans la peine, attendant !e bonheur, 
t mourus sur un coffre en attendant mon 
maitre.” 


J 
E 


We shall conclude with four lines by 
Scudery, relative to Job, and an epi- 
gran:matic sonnet, by Sarrasin, on Eve: 

“ Je vous le dis en vériteé, 
Le destin de Job est étrange, 
D’etre toujours persé-uteé, 
Tantot par un démon et tantd: par un ange.” 


*‘ Lorsqu’Adam vit cette jeune beauté 

Faite pour lui d’une main immortelle; 
S‘il Paima fort; elle, de son cdté, 

Dont bien nous prit, ne lui fut pas cruelle. 
Cher Charleval, alors, en vérité, 

Je crois qu’il fut une femme fideile ; 
Mais, comme quoi ne l’aurait-elle été? 

Elle n’avait qu’un seul homme avec elle. 


Or, en cela, nous nous trompons tous deux ; 
Car, bien qu’Adam tat jeune et vigoureux ; 
Bien tait de corps, et d’esprit agréable ; 
Elle alma mieux, pour s’en {aire contery 
Piecer Poreille aux Aeurettes dy Diable, 
Que d’ctre femme et ne pas coqucter.” 


“Histoire Générale de Belgique, de- 
puis ta Conquéte de César; par M. De- 


Wr2.—A’ general History-ef Belgium-— 
- y 5 


Posterior to the Conquest of Caesar; by 
M. Dewez, 4 vols. 

This work, is divided into epochs, 
under each of which we are pre- 
seuted with suine interesting period of the 
Relvic history. It would aiturd the gene- 
rality of our yeaders but little pleasure, 
to ace the uninteresting feuds of a bar- 
barous people; we shal! therefore recar 
tv a portion of this work, when the na- 
4on in question began to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of order and stability. 

Phe seventh epoch, comprehends the 

Ouse of Louvain. Godefroy called /e 
Barbu, the seventh in the general succes- 
ston of the Dukes of Lower Lorraine, and 
the first in the dynasty of the Counts de 
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Louvain, was a brave and generous chief, 
After being deprived of his dignity by the 
emperor Lothaire, he possessed sathicient 
courage to struggle against an unjust ex- 
ertion of power, and he was euabled to 
preserve his authority over a portion of. 
his dominions, until Conrad had ascen- 
ded the imperial throne. 

That prince immediately restored 
him a title, which he ought never to have 
been deprived of. An anecdote of him 
is here quoted, that surpasses all eulo- 
gium, if we but recollect the barbarity of 
the age, during which this noble exaniple 
occurred. 

“ The wife of Henri de Limbourg, 
against whom he made war, had fallea 
into his hands, The magnanimous vic- 
tor not only respected her misfortunes 
and her honor, but sent her back to the 
husband. What could be more noble, or 
more heroic, in the vaunted continence 
of the first of the Scipios in Spain, or the 
delicate attention of Alexander towards 
the consort and the daughters of Darius, 
at the period they were his captives? 
Alas, it is too true, that in the distribu- 
tion of praise, history, like private indivi- 
duals, sacrifices but too much to the 
spleudour of conquests, aud the captiva- 
tion of renown.” 

There was nothing remarkable, either 
in the administration of Godetroy UI. or 
Godefroy III. We cannot however tor- 
bear to admire the ferocious firmness of 
the latter of these, when at the age of 
nineteen, being unable to persuade 
Thierri, Count of Flanders, ofthe injustice 
of his claim to superiority, he drew his 
sword, and after candidly allowing that 
his tutors had promised he should become 
his vassal, he placed the weapon in the 
hands of the latter, addressing him 
at the same time as follows: “ I am 
ready and willing to permit you to pierce 
my heart with this sword; but I can ne- 
ver consent to pay homage to a cout 
for so illustrious a Duchy!" _ . 

Henry I. rendered himself “ horribly 
famous,” after the engagement at Neu- 
ville-sur-Mehaigne, where he was over- 
coine by Baudonin count de Hainault and 
Flanders, by the sacking of Liege, hich 
he abandoned during a whole day to all 
the miseries of pillage and of massacre. 
The people of Liece, in their turn, cut the 
Brabanters to pieces in the plaines de 
Steppes, aud cruelly abused their victory 
by immolating all the fugitives that feil 
into their hands. Equally uncertain, and 
cowardly in his politics, the Duke for- 
sook Philip Augustus, king of F — his 
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father-in-law, to embrace the party of 
the empewr Otho, with whom he was de- 
fented at Bouvines, on the.7th of July 
1214. 

Soon after this, he abandoned Otho 
also, to whom he had given his daughter 
ip marriage, and then declared himself 
on the side of Frederick, his competitor 
for the empire: “ Thus equally without 
benefit, and without glory, Ilenry I. was 

rodigal of the blood and the wealth of 

issubjects; Henry IJ. on the other hand, 
was constantly occupied for their repose 
and their happiness. This prince, who 
suppressed the odious law of mortmain, 
for which his memory was long blessed; 
exhibited a singular instance of modesty, 
having actually refused the offer of the 
imperial crown. 

fenry IIT. was the first who assumed 
the title of Duke of Brabant, towards the 
year 1250. One part of his last will is 
very remarkable, as it thus becomes evi- 
dent, that his mind was imbued with a 
singular portion of humanity towards a 
class of beings, but little regarded in that 
age. 

a? By an express article in it, he en- 
franchised from extraordinary impositions, 
and every species of exaction, that nu- 
merous class of serfs, or bondmen, who 
were then, and still continue in some 
barbarous countries to be, attached to the 
soil, sequestered from civil society, and 
degraded from all the claims and privi- 
leges of men.” 

Alice, the widow of Henry III. held the 
reins of government, during the minority 
of her children. The eldest of her sons, 
solemnly yielded the sovereignty of Lower 
Lorraine, to a younger brother, who be- 
came John I. At this period, we are in- 
formed of the pitiful grounds of a destruc- 
tive war with the people of Liege: it ori- 
ginated in the theftof a domestic animal, 
not worth a guinea, and was attended 
with the destruction of thousands on both 
sides! The author seizes this opportunity 
to exclaim: ‘ Quidguid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi !” 

A little after this, the succession of 
Limbourg produced an important struggle 
between Juhn and Renaud Count of 
Gueldres, who disputed his territories 
with him. The quarrel was terminated 
at Woringen ; and the duchy of Limbourg, 
in consequence of the events of that day 
was reunited to Brabant. 

During the time of John IT. Philip le 
Bel, king of France, in order to punish 
the temerity of Guy, Count of Flanders, 
who had formed an alliance against him, 

2 


. first sufficiently prosperous, 


with Edward I, king of England obts 
ed possession of his territories und . 
“ane er tl 
pretext of confiscation. On this the Fle 
mings took the field, beat the F ‘ 
Courtray, and entcred into a league with 
Duke John, who had made a aes 
cause withthem. Their eflorts were “ 
but having 
been defeated at Mons-en-Puelle, Mae 
dictated the terms of the peace at Achie:. 
sur-Orange, in the month of June, 1395 

John If. being desirous to reform the 
abuses which had crept into the adm. 
nistration, at least as far as was ig bis 
power, caused the lords and the depu- 
ties of the cities of Brabant to be a 
sembled, about a month anterior to his 
death. It was this assembly that passed 
the celebrated regulations, called the laws 
of Cortenherg, because they had met in 
the town of that name. 

John II. was forced to take part in 
that long and disastrous contest, carried 
on by Edward IV. of England, against 
Philip de Valois. He was succeeded by 
his daughter Jean, and Wenceslaus, her 
husband. During the war that succecded 
soon after, a battle was fought at Saus- 
fliet, in the Marquisate of Antwerp, at 
which period, we are told, bombs were 
first brought into use. This occurred in 
1356. 

The 8th epoch comprehends the house 
of Burgundy. The government of Joli 
IV. was sufficiently tempestuous, for be 
had not only to combat with his own 
subjects, but also with his own spouse, 
Jaqueline, Countess. of Hainault, who 
had separated from him, and married 
another. It ought to be remembered to 
his honour, that he founded the Univer- 
sity of Louvain in 1426: it was his i 
tention to fix it at Brussels, and this 
would accordingly have taken place, 
had it not been for the folly of the mi 
gistrates. 

Under Philip, his brother and succes 
sor, the inhabitants of Ghent and ann 
were so powerful, that it was found dil 
ficult on the part of their gn 
subject and punish them for we a 
quent revolts, His son Charles, aa 
de Charolois, entered into the fam 
combination, known under the Sees 
(ligue du bien public, ) the league A she 
public good; having for @ ony te 
reformation of the state and the a 
tage of the people. a 

Soon after chs we find, that nh 7 
bitants of Dinant having revolted, an 
le Bon caused eight hund.ed 0 


“we? f where 
to be precipitated into the Meus?) "| 
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they were drowned, by the light of the 
flames that consumed their country. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


“ Voyage A la Partie Orientale de la 
Terre-Ferme de l’Amérique méridionale, 
fait pendant les années 1801, 1802, 1803, 
et 1804.”—A Voyageto the Eastern Por- 
tion of the Terra Firma of South Ame- 
rica, performed during the Years 1801, 
1802, 1803, and 1804; by F. pe Pons, 
3 vols. 8vo. Ata period like this, when 
the eyes of Europe are steadfastly fixed 
on the possessions of Spain on the 
transatlantic continent, a work of this 
kind cannot fail to prove interesting. 
The author has accordingly seized the 
present opportunity, not only to detail 
the information gleaned by himself, but 
to expose the mistakes, misapprehensions, 
and ridiculous speculations of others. 

M. De Pons accordingly commences 
his introduction with an account of the 
principal errors hitherto propagated re- 
lative to the geography of the country ; 
he then exhibits the plan of his own 
work, which is divided into eleven chap- 
ters. The first is dedicated to the dis- 
covery of the country, and the conquests 
formerly made by the Spaniards; the 
second includes every thing relative to 
the climate, the soil, the productions of 
the earth, the forests, the lakes, the 
mountains, the rivers, and the ports. 
The third includes the population, both 
European and African ; while the fourth 
couveys an idea of the indigenous inha- 
bitants, “improperly termed Indians.” 

After this, we proceed to a detailed 
account of every thing relative to the 
government and administration: this oc- 
cupies the fifth chapter. The 6th contains 
a sketch of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
the seventh-relates to agriculture and the 
territorial products; the eighth treats of 
cominerce; the ninth of the finances; 
the 10th of the state of the towns, and the 
adjoining territories which are dependent 
on them ; and finally, inthe 11th, wehave 
a de scription of Spanish Oroonoqua and 
Guyana, 

The author himself presents his readers 
with a most excellent analysis of the 
whole, ina preliminary discourse; but it 
is perhaps a mistaken policy to enter into 
particuiars, anterior to the body of the 
work; while on the contrary, had this 
Paper tollowed it, it would not only have 
extubited the design, and served to en- 
stave the chief subjects still more forcibly 
id the mind, but also conveyed a just 
é¢a of the intentions of the writer. 
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The history of the discovery and the 
conquest of the Terra Firma, as well as 
of the first establishmenis made by the 
original adventurers, is written with great 
care and attention. The author is not 
imposed upon, either by the recitals or 
the authority of Oviedo; and he is at great 
pains to discuss his principles, and in 
some Instances to overturn his reasoning. 
It was the hope of gold, and of gold 
alone, that engaged the Spaniards to 
encounter so many toils and difficulties, 
to obtain possession of this country: bat 
every attempt to realize this speculation, 
as we shall speedily see, hath hitherto 
proved ineffectual. 

“ Tt affords me pleasure to think,” says 
M. de Pons, “ that none of these pro 
vinces have ever enjoyed, and probably 
are not ever destined to enjoy, the short- 
hved reputation arising trom the posses- 
sion of mines. They lee been recom- 
pensed however, more than an hundred 
fold, by the abundant, precious, and in- 
exhaustible productions of a country, 
which, both on account of its extent and 
its fertility, seems destined to be the 
constant asylum of happiness. This 
portion of the earth, indeed, will con- 
tinue to flourish, when those colonies that 
yield only the precious metals, present 
nothing but misery, rains, aud frightful 
excavations, the sad memorials of their 
past opulence.” 

According to the best accounts that 
could be obtained by M. de Pons, the 
population of the Spanish provinces of 
Venezuela, Maracaibo, Cumana, and 
Guyana, amounts to 728,000, out of 
which the whites constitute no more 
than two-tenths, while the slaves amount 
to three; the descendants of those who 
have been enfranchised tu four, and the 


_Indians to the remainder. 


“ Thege fine provinces were at first 
entirely neglected, merely because they 
were deficient in respect to the precious 
metals. The court of Madrid afterwards, 
when their value began to be better un- 
derstood, opposed a variety of obstacles 
to the progress of their population, by 
restraining the permission to repair to, 
or settle in them. Its system in this 
point of view, is very different from that 
of other states, who contribute not a lit 
tle to their own comforts, by leaving 
such an opening to all those who wish to 
repair to the plantations, that for a long 
time past those establishments shave 
been considered as so many depositories, 
into which the mother country empties 
all its filth and impurity, instead of con- 
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sidering them as so many asylums of 
pleasure and of happiness. 

“In stead of sending thither, as was 
formerly the case in France, all those 
whose conduct was equivocal, or whose 
olfences were coninuted into transpor- 
tation; Spain, either more just or more 
tender in respect to her colonies, without 
being more fortunate than other nations, 
continues to employ all her attention for 
the express purpose of maintaining good 
morals, of preventing the germs of cor- 
ruption from being imported from Eu- 
rope. Since the 7th of August, 1584, 
no one has been able to obtain permis- 
sion to repair to the West Indies, without 
an authentic testimonial of a sober life, 
and good morals. It is not long since a 
person, who had a passport for any par- 
ticular province, was prohibited from 
repairing to another without a new per- 
mission signed by the King; he was ac- 
cordingly obliged to proceed directly to 
the place of his destination.” 

We are assured that emigration from 
Spain to the Terra Firma, is not fre- 
quent; but on the other hand, when ad- 
venturers repair thither, they seldom 
return, The Biscayans and Catalonians, 
are the only persons in whoge bosons the 
love of their country is never extinguish- 
ed; accordingly they generally revisit 
their native soil. As to the inhabitants 
of the Canaries, they transport them- 
selves frequently to America, where their 
industry, and their attention, render them 
more prosperous than the other subjects 
of the King of Spain. , 

While treating of the slaves, M. de 
Pons informs us, that the number in the 
Captainship of the Caraccas amounts 
to two hundred and eighteen thousand. 
He reproaches their masters with neg- 
lect, in respect to this unhappy portion 
of the human species ; but on the other 
hand, he launches into an eulogium on 
the excellence of the juridical institu- 
tions. 

“ Every where else, (says he) the 
slave is condemned for life, to suffer 
under the tyranny of an unjust master; 
among the Spaniards, he may at any time 
relieve himself from the dominion of a 
man who abuses his right of property. 
The law, indeed, insists that he should 
declare the motives; but this beneficent 
system of jurisprudence is satisfied with 
complaints of the slightest kind. The 
most trifling allegation, whether true or 
false, is sufficient to force the master to 
sell the slave who does not choose any 
longer to serve him. In addition to this, 
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he cannot exact an arbitrary price { 
his liberty, and the maximum jg ° 
at three hundred piastres,* wheter 
be the talents of the slave ; if any ie 
mities have deteriorated the value the 
judge makes the necessa . 

TY deduction 
Every bondman is allowed ty purchase 
his freedom, at prime cost, while ¢ 
master 1s not permitted to chastize hun 
so as to make the blood flow, withoy 
exposing himself to punishment. |, 
fine, the governors nominate an advo. 
cate, who 1s to support the rights and the 
clans of the slaves. This institutio, 
demonstrates the wisdom and the by. 
manity of the legislature. How many 
calamities would the colonies of othe: 
European nations have avoided, if similar 
laws had been promulged by them! The 
Spaniards, hitherto so frequently «x. 
cused of cruelty, are nevertheless the 
very people, whose code is the most saze, 
and whose customs are the most worthy 
of being imitated.” 

We are further informed, that out of 
the seven hundred and _ twenty-eight 
thousand persons, contained in the Cap- 
tainship of the Caraccas, the number 
of those enfranchised, amounts to 219,000. 
“ This is the less astonishing, (adds he 
as the Spaniards consider the liberation 
of their slaves, among the most merito- 
rious acts enjoined by their religion.” 

We now come to the Indians, who are 
described as being in general more a 
tached to their mothers, than their 
fathers. The Goahiros, are represented 
as the most ferocious, as well as the most 
perfidious, of all the neighbouring tribes. 
They are cannibals, and if by chance 
any vessel is cast ashore by a tempes, 
they constantly murder the crew auc 
feast on human flesh. M. de Pons oilers 
up his vows for the subjugation of “7 
people, in order that they might 
obliged to renounce the custows a 
habits of wild beasts. 

It is far otherwise with the civ’ 
Indians; and the Spaniards, who are {uy 
sensible of the di‘ference, have not o7 
renounced al! the  rgorous gem 
hitherto adopted by thei ancestors, "| 
now actually treat thein with pater 
kindness. 

“ But. few authors, (we are hi 
have rendered that justice to the Span 

re, 2 it, relauve 
government which is due to 1 are 
to the manner in which the Indiaus © 


regulated. The Abbé Raynal, thet * 
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* The piastre is a dollar, but the 
tions ‘¢ trois cents piastres Fortes". 
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dent and profound writer, more enthu- 
siastic than impartial, more vehement 
than exact, presents his readers with an 
account of the present state of the In- 
dians, which is not in the least applicable 
ty any of the Spanish Colonies, and still 
less to the Caraccas. Rubeitsou, more 
of an historiaa, although also a philoso- 
pher, has approximated hearer to the 
truth, without having entirely developed 
it: fur the Spanish laws are sull more 
fiveurable to this race, than he has al- 
lowed. 

In respect to the general system by 
which the * Council of the Indies” re- 
culates the affairs of the New World, 
the author is lavish in his praises. ‘This 
“respectable tribunal, to which the 
throue is indebted for nearly all its 
lustre,” dates its origin from the year 
1511. It is chiefly composed of persons 
who have occupied the principal employ- 
meuts in America. 

The merits of the first missionaries are 
described and praised, aud we are told 
that they braved danger, and subiusutted 
to a thousand acts of injustice and 
cruelty, with the most heroic constancy. 
The Jesuits also, to whom the education 
of youth was chiefly confided there as in 
Europe, are commended with an uncom- 
mon degree of ardour ; and we are infor- 
med, “ that the expulsion of these learned 
men bereaved the youth of Maracaybo, 
of all the means of instruction.” 

When the Spaniards were unable to 
discover any mines of gold or of silver, 
on the Terra Firma, they bethought 
themselves that the pearl-fishery would 
tully reward all their labours; but as it 
proved expensive, it was soon aban- 
doved. They then betook themselves 
to the cultivation of cacao, of coifee, of 
cotton, and of the sugar-cane. 

This inquiry-naturallyteads te-a detail 
of the commercial relations of the coun- 
try, to a history of the company of the 
Caraccas, to au account of the admini- 
stration of the finances, and an enumera- 
tiou of the towns, such as La Goayra, 
Purto-Cabello, Valentia, Maracaybo, 

“nero, Coru, Tocuyo, Guanara, Arau- 
ra, Xe, 

| The Oronooko separates the Terra 

ua trom Guyana, It is represented 
ao the largest rivers of the world, 
cui — respects, particularly its 

atl am resembles the Nile. 
cen — was the first who pre- 
oon He World with a circumstantial 
ns ines mizlity streain ; but he 
ene, . len he pronounced that 
STHLY Mac. 159, 


it was connected, and had a direct coms 
munication with the river of the Ama- 
zons. The testimony of the Baron de 
Humboldt has since proved fully de- 
cisive relative to that subject. He says, 
“that he entered the Oronooko by the 
stream of the Apora, and arrived, after 
incredible difficulties, at Fort St. Charles, 
which constitutes the limits of the Por- 
tuguese settlements. From Fort St, 
Charles,” adds this celebrated traveller, 
in a letter to the Captain General of the 
Caraccas, dated August 23, 1800, “ we 
returned to Guyana, by the Cosiquiari, 
an arm ot the Oronooko, which commu- 
nicates with the Rio-Negro, The force 
of the current, the immense quantity of 
flies and insects of all sorts, together 
with the scantiness of the population, all 
contribute to render this navigation at 
once dangerous and fatiguing.” 

The mouths of the Oronooko appear 
to have a great affinity to those of the 
Nile, in respect to the earth thrown up, 
and formed into a delta, by the force of 
the stream, &c. Here a number of 
islands are formed, which occupy an ex- 
tent of sixty miles of territory; they are 
at least fifty in number, The extreme 
breadth of the Oronooko is estimated 
at three thousand and fifty toises; while 
its depth at low water, opposite to St. 
Thomas’s, is considerable. That town, 
or rather city, is considered as the capital 
of Spanish Guyana. 

The Author, after narrating a variety 
of new and important particulars, ter- 
minates his work with some remarks re- 
lative to the lake Parima, so famous 
under the name of Eldorado, the search 
for which formerly occasioned the death 
of numerous adventurers, who were led 
thither by cupidity alone. M. de Pons 
conjectures, that the rays of the sun, by 


-being reflected from the tale with which 


the borders of the water are covered, ail 
exhibiting in a fine day all the brilliaucy 
of the precious metals, has furnished the 
basis of most of the fine stories which 
have been related on this subject. 

In 1797, a “conspiracy” was formed, 
or in other words a revolution was lit 
tended by the inhabitants, for the ex- 
press purpose of enabling them to tice 
themselves from the yoke of the court at 
Madrid. As it is not at present the in- 
terest of France, that the territories of 
her ally should be dismembere 1, M. de 
Pons, in a very pathetic exhortation to 
the colonists, addresses himself partic 
larly to the Europeans, and the descene 
dants of Europeais in the New Ward, 
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and earnestly solicits them to shut their 
hearts against that moral perfidy with 
which a destructive anarchy 1s constantly 
accompanied : ** it pretends to virtue, but 
practises crime; it promises all sorts of 
good, and only scatters evil; in short, 
with the language of an angel it unites 
the feelings of a tiger,” &c. 

“* Mon Voyage en Prusse, ou Mé- 
moires Secrets sur Frédévic-le-Grand et la 
Cour de Berlin. Bar L. M. pv. L?**."— 
My Traveis in Prussia; or, the Secret 
Memoirs of Frederick the Great and the 
Court of Berlin. By L. M. pv. L***, 

The following paragraph by the author, 
serves as a preiace: 

“| was only twenty years of age when 
I wrote these notes; I thought I had lost 
them for ever, but, by accident, they were 
tlscovered. After having taken the trou- 
ble to read them over, M. de Frechel was 
eg enough to deem them of some va- 
ue. Without either retouching, or even 
reperusing them, they are now given to 
the public.” This volume, instead of 
giving any account of Prussia, abounds 
entirely with anecdotes relative to the 
great Frederick, whom the author en- 
deavours, as much as possible, to debase. 
Nicolai, Bitaubé, and most of the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Berlin, ure also 


.treated with but littie respect. 


BIOGRAPITY. 

“ Galerie Historique des illustres Ger- 
maxis, depuis Arminius jusqu’d nos jours, 
avec leurs Portraits,” &c.—An Historical 
Gallery of illustrious Germans, from the 


‘days of Arminius to our own Times, with 


their engraved Portraits, aud a Represen- 
tation of the principal Events of their 
Lives. Paris, 1806-1807. 

This work, which is oublished in parts, 
or (évraisons, isthe production of the Cue- 
VALIFR DE Krier, Privy Counsellor to 
the King of Bavaria, perpetual Secretary 
of the German Academy of Manbeiun, a 
Correspondent of the National Institute 
ot France, and a Member of several 
learned Societies. The trontispiece re- 
presents History in the shape of a fe- 
male, holding a lamp in one hand aud a 
book in the other; thus ditiering from 
former artists, who have usually depicted 
her with a fambeau., The figure, &c. is 
executed by Joseph Fratrel, a French- 
man, i the service of the King of Ba- 
varia. 

The first portrait is that of Arminius, 
the liberator and defender of his country, 
who, in the school of the Romans, at- 
tempted to learn the difficult art of van- 
quishing them. ‘The second plate repre- 


‘ 


. ; ’ this species are 
justly, that eulogics of this specie 


sents the spouse of this hero, who Was 
worthy of him, and who, Notwithstan. 
ing she wits destined to become the can. 
tive of Germanicus, yet, by the elevatin 
of her mund, rose superior to the persecy. 
tions of fortune, 

The third print recals the memory af 
an anecdote on the part of one of the 
lieutenants of Arminius, Boyokal, pro. 
ferring death to treason, is here repre. 
sented in the attitude of replying as fh). 
lows to that Roman, who intended eithe: 
to seduce or to aifright him: « If your 
countrymen will not allow us a comer o; 
the earth ov which to live, we shall 
least find a sutlicient portion whereva w 
dic!” 

The fourth exhibits one of those juc- 
dents which seem to appertain to fabu. 
lous times, and which the unanimous tes. 
tinony of historians can alone render eve: 
dible---the circunistance of the Cimbrian 
women devoting themselves to destruc- 
tion, after the vietory obtained by Me 
rius, 

* The females of this nation,” says tle 
author, * according to the text ot Pie 
tarch, on beholding their husbands de- 
feated, descend from their cars, clothed 
in robes that denoted their grief, and, be- 
ing unable any longer to rally their fu- 
gitive cohorts, kill every one they mee: 
with their lances, The ties of nature i 
self are not respected by their blind px 
triotism; and, rather than fall into te 
power of the conqueror, the sister pierces 
the bosom of the brother, the wife takes 
away the life of her husband ; they either 
seize and strangle their children with 
their own hands, or throw them under 
the wheels of their carriages, afier whic 
they put themselves to death also. ' 

The last print is of a very discret: 
kind, as it appertains to the history : 
the arts; it is the portrait ol Alvers 
Durer, =" 

The price of every number ts 25 franks 
ail that of a whole volume 100 livres. 

“ Rloge de Massillon, Eveque de Lier 
mont, l’un des Quarante de | — 
Francaise."—The Eulogy of forte 
Bishop of Clermont, one of the i. 
Members of the French Academy. 77 
Cnarves ienry Bevinh, hat t00 V7) 

It has been observed, ana th eX 
t of compos 
celebrate 4 
nister, oF 


ceedingly diithcule in poi 
tien. It is far more easy to 

an . : * ’ ‘ oa ‘eat mn}! ; 
great magistrate, a gl pion orator; jess 
great warior, than 4 ¢! re of hil 
eloquence is required on WE PN” a 
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ringuished in the military art, or in civil 
ajairs, than we expect from the professed 
eulogist of one who has acquired a high 
repuration hy the talent of clocution 
ajone. The author who would pretend 
ty praise Demosthenes 1 vulgar lan- 
ruave, is equally incapable of appreci- 
ating bis genius, or celebrating his ta- 
ents. 

It is the opinion of inany, that, as Ra- 
cine is the first French poet, so Massil- 
lon is the first French orator: in fine, 
he has been usually considered the Ci- 
cero, wnile Bossuet has been termed the 
Demosthenes of Franee. It has been 
observed of the former, ** that he knew 
how to weep with grace.” 

His sermon, * Sur le petit Nombre des 
Elus,” (the small Number of the Elect,) 
js a surprising composition, which, on its 
delivery, produced such an etiect, that 
the whole audience, struck with a mo- 
mentary terror, arose as if by agreement. 
The first time that this bishop preached 
betore Louis XLV. he was also interrup- 
ted, during the exordium, by an involun- 
tary murmur of approbation, which nei- 
ther the sacredness of the place, the bril- 
lucy of the court, nor the presence of 
the king, were able to repress. Thus he 
ravished the admiration of a circle, ac- 
customed to the eloquence of Bessuet, of 
Bourdaloue, and of Flechier. 

Louis XLV, had attained the summit of 
power, prosperity, and glory, when Mas- 
silon lectured trom the following text : 
“ Bienheureux ceux gui pleurent :"— 
“ Happy are they who weep.” * Sire!” 
sud he, “if the world were to address 
your Majesty, it would not repeat, ‘ Llap- 
py are they who weep ;’ on the contrary, 
itwould exclaim, ‘ Happy is the King, 
whose glory is commensurate with his 
power, who has never tought but to van- 
quish, who enjoys at one and the same 


tine, the love of his subjects and tlie ~ 


esteem of his enemies! But, Sir@ the 
crangelist does not speak the language of 
ti; spay 1? be 
lattery ! 
_ Louis XTV. once addressed the follow- 
mg complinent to the Bishop of Cler- 
Mout: 
“ eS 
My fatlrer! I have heard several 
ereat orators in my chapel, and I Lave 
reneraly lett it, very well content with 
hicin 5 but when I listen to you, I always 
Tetire discontented with ‘ivseit.” 
sé v . . ° ° — e 
Notices Historiques.”— iiistorical 
“Oorces, 
r Che first person whom we shall men- 
on under this head, is Daniel ‘Lilenus, a 


a _ e 
Prdtessor and minister’ at Sedan, owe of 
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the most learned theologians among the 
retormers, He was born at Tolberg, in 
Silesia, on the 4th of F ebruary, 1563, 
and repaired to France in 1590, after 
having completed his studies in Germany, 
Having been honoured with the notice of 
Henry IV. he remained there during the 
rest of his lite, 

He appears at first to have been em- 
ployed in the capacity of an instructur, 
or private tutor, to youth of condition, 
and, among others, was preceptor wo M. 
de Rocheposay, alterwarts Bishop of 
Poitiers, M. de Laval, &c. His litera: y 
labours soon proved that he had turued 
his attention, at an early period of life, 
to the study of the scriptures, the fatl-ers, 
and of ecclesiastical histury in geveral, 
It is also evident, that he had attained 
great eminence in the oriental languages, 
which are so necessary to all those who 
wish to ascend to the primitive sources of 
theology. 

His tirst publication was the Account 
of a Conference relative to the Apostolic 
Traditions, which he held at Paris, in 
1597, with Jacques Davy Du Perron, 
Bishop of Evreux, the first catholic pre- 
late who wrote in the French language 
respecting matters of religion. Two 
mouths posterior to this, ‘lilenus was in- 
vited to Sedan, in the double capacity of 
@ protestant minister aud a professor of 
thevlogy. There he remained for about 
thirty years, and was honoured with the 
personal esteem of Henry de la Tour, 
Duke de Bouillon, This prince, al- 
though indifferent himself im respect to 
religious alfairs, yet educated his eldest 
son, Frederic Maurice, under a rigid 
Calvinist, whilst he placed the great Tus 
rennue with Professor Tilenus, a declared 
partisan of universal toleration, 

In 1609, the latter engaged in the dis- 
pute which took place in Holland, be- 
tween the two fauous sects, the Gomar- 
ists and the Arminians, and he declared 
against the latter of these ; but lie alters 
wards changed sides, on reading the 
writings of Corvinus. His conduct on 
this occasion engendered a number of 
encmies, and particularly the Dube de 
Bouillon, whe appears to have atiectea 
tu alter his religious tencts at Gie request 
of the King of Knglaud ! ‘Lhe IMStrUCior 
of ‘lurcnne was accordingly divested ot 
all his employments, and even obliged to 
leave acity where he wished tO fitisu bis 
mortal career, after al residence at - C= 
ral years. Having been thus forced to 
quit Sedan in the niiddie of the winter of 
1619, notwithstanding he was then "he 
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fiicted with a fit of the gout, Tilenus re- 
paired to Paris. | 

Soon after this, he had a conference 
of four days at the Castle of P’Isle, near 
Orleans, with some of the chief leaders 
of the Gomarists, which ended as con- 
ferences of this kind usually do, each, at 
the conclusion, retaining his own parti- 
cular notions, and each giving an account 
of the interview according to his own es- 
timate of it. 

It was not long posterior to this event 
that he addressed a letter to the Scotch, 
charging them with having made too great 
a clxunge in respect to the article of reli- 
gion: he, at the same time, praised the 
rgformation which had taken place in 
England, observing, “ that the practices 
of the Anglican Church were in strict 
conformity to those of the ancient Chris- 
tians.” ‘Tilenus passed the remainder of 
his lite in the French capital, and died 
there on the first of August, 1653. He 
was certainly married, for he makes men- 
tion of his wife in the Paralipomena. 

During the course of his life, he com- , 
posed no less than nineteen works, some 
m French and some in Latin, and we be- 
lieve all of these were controversial. 

“* Notices sur Michel Adanson, Mem- 
bre de l’Ancienne Académie des Sci- 
ences,” &c.—Notes relative to Michael 
Adanson, Member of the Ancient Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of the French Insti- 
tute, of the Royal Society of London, 


&c. 


Michael Adanson was born at Aix, in 
Provence, on the 7th of April, 1727, and 
brought to Paris when only three years 
of age. Being destined for an ecclesias- 
tic, while yet very young he obtained a 
trifling living as canon of Champeaux en 
Brie; but his genius did not fail in a 
short time to take a very different direc- 
tion: in fine, his ardour for study pro- 
cured to him the surname of the “ Inde- 
fatigable,” and became at length an irre- 
sistiblé passion. His particular taste is 
said to have developed itself so early as 
the year 1752, when he began to exa- 
mmme the sinallest plants, such as the 
mosses, &c.: these he cultivated on the 
ledges of the windows, and at the same 
time took a fancy to collect the most mi- 
nute insects, particularly those consider- 
ed as useful. During the period spent 
by him in the colleges of St. Barbe aud 
Daptessis, he distinguished himself by 
his Greek and Latin poetry, and was 
presented with a Pliny and an Aristotle, 
asa recompence, on account of his at- 
tamnments. 

1 





At the age of thirteen, Adanson 
to make notes and obsery 
tain valuable books. 
himself to study the wo 
soon evinced an am 
knowledge. Having prc 
thousand different spe 
he composed a series diiferent from an 
hitherto known, and instead of a scien, 
of names, he endeavoured to construct 
a science founded on principles, Such 
was the manuer in which he arranged his 
collection, atter eight years’ continual las 
bour. He was about to publish the re. 
suit of his studies, when he reflected that 
the number of thiyty-three thousand spe- 
cies, however great it might appear to 
the ablest naturalists of that day, who 
bounded their catalogues to forty or 
fifty thousand, left a vacuity of at east 
two-thirds, which was to be filled up by 
means of new researches. 

To complete his vast designs, the ne. 
cessity of travelling abroad now became 
evident to him; and having, in 1745, re- 
signed his henefice at Champeauy, in 
1748 he sacrificed his patrimony to gra 
tify the ruling passion of his heart. He, 
at the same time, risked his life; tor 
having determined to visit those couutires 
that were most fertile in productions such 
as he wished to acquire, he was naturaily 
induced to repair to the regions situate 
within the torrid zone. 

“ The centre of Afvica having the pre- 
ference, Adanson accordingly left Paris 
for Senegal, in October, 1748. In his 
way thither, he visited the Canaries, and 
transmitted the result of his observations 
to the Academy of Sciences. On hisai- 
rival at Senegal, where he spent five years 
in the acquisition of knowledge of vari. 
ous kinds, M. Adangon applied himselt 
with his usual zeal to the study of what- 
soever that country afforded either new 
or curious. But he did not confine bine 
self’ t this species of knowledge alone; 
for he endeavoured, at the same ame, 
to render himself acquainted with evel) 
thing relative to commerce and the arts 
For this purpose, he traversed the ~ 
fertile portions of Senegal, formed a an 
graphical chart of it, traced the a of 
the Niger, and conceived the pre ee 
a colony, which was intended to occ : 
a settlement of six leagues along ! 
banks. 

[is enquiries and researches ang 
led him to discover two kinds 0 . 
both of which produced the ie 
Arabic ; while, by experiments © v 
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patural indigo of Senegal, a celestial blue. 
This discovery Was precious In every 
int of view, as ithad defied the skill of 
theablest manufacturers which the F rench 
India Company had sent thither at diite- 
rent periods, tor this express prrpose, 

«Having been requested, in 1753, to 
lav some of bis plans before the Directors 
of that Institution, he accordingly com- 
municated a project for the formation of 
a colony, which was to cultivate indigo, 
cotton, tobacco of a superior quality, 
rice, coffee like that of Mocha, pepper, 
ginger, spices, NC.; and these, he ob- 
served, would here acquire a degree of 
perfection which the excessive heat of 
the climate could alone confer. He ob- 
served at the same time, that by paying a 
little atteation tu the Kings of Gaiaw and 
Bambouc, they might easily obtain per- 
mission to work the rich mines of gold 
with which those countries abound, and 
thus obtain products far more abundant 
than either Peru or Mexico had ever wit- 
nessed. The precious metals alone would 
produce from ten to twelve millions of 
lwres aeyear, a sum which might be 
tripled on any exigency; the gum was 
estimated at from eight to fourteen mil- 
lions, while the slave-trade, the sale of 
wax, honey, senna, dye-woods, salt, skins, 
Indian corn, &c. would bring in about 
eight millions: but this union of advan- 
tages was never productive of any for- 
tunate result on the part of France, as 
the project remained unexecuted. 

* On the 6th of October, 1753, Adan- 
son left Senegal for the express purpose 
of returning with his collection to his na- 
tive country, where he at length arrived, 
alter an absence of several years. His 
acqiusitions, moral, political, and econo- 
mical, were very great, and he was also 
enabled to add thirty thousand different 


Species hitherto unknown, to-the thirty- 


three familiar to him before: he atter- 
wards extended his researches, so as to 
embrace ninety thousand ! Soon after this 
Louis XVI. confided his botanical garden 
at Trianon to his care, and he at the same 
time obtained the patent of Naturalist to 
his Majesty,” , 
- 1756, M. Adanson presented his De- 
“ription of the Baobab of Senegal to the 

cademy of Sciences, and in 1757, he 
— his Natural Higtory of that 
‘al Y, Accompanied with a geographi- 
0 pre In 1758, he was nominated 

ee! 'e censors of books, by M. de 
: 1S ad nt MHalesherbes ; in 1759, he 
te sonieang a member of the Academy 

“ences, and in 1760, becaine F.R. S. 
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London, Nearly at the same time, he 
was invited by the Emperor of Germany 
to found an Academy at Louvaine, ia 
conformity to his own plan of natural 
philosophy: he also received a letter 
trom Linneus, offering to nominate him 
a member of the Academy of Upsal, in 
Sweden. 

_ We are told that, in 1761, the Eng- 
lish Minister sent over Mr, Cumming to 
France, with instructions to offer Adan- 
sun a very large’sum of money, provided 
he would communicate either the origi- 
nal, or even a copy, of his papers rela 
tive to the productions of Senegal. This 
proposition, however, is said to have beer 
declined on the part of the naturalist. 

Choiseul, then prime minister of France, 

having conceived the idea of forming a 
colony at Cayenne, applied to, and ob- 
tained the assistance of M. Adanson; 
and, in 1766, the Empress of all the 
Russias made hin very liberal offers, pro- 
vided he would reside in quality of a Pro- 
fessor at the University of Petersburgh : 
the Court of Spain afterwards made hun 
a similar proposition. 

In 1767, he undertook a journey to 
Normandy and Brittany, at his own ex- 
pence, fur the express purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with the natural history 
of these two provinces. In 1773, he read 
to the Academy a memoir exhibiting the 
plan of his Natural Universal Encylope- 
dia, in one hundred and twenty manu- 
script volumes, adorned with seventy-five 
thousand figured subjects, in folio. The 
commissioners who were nomiated for 
the inspection of this astonishing work, 
made a very advantageous report on its 
merits. 

As he now possessed the most com- 
plete cabinet in the world, for it at this 
time comprehended at least seventy-five 
thousand different species of the three 
kingdoms, M. Adanson applied to Louis 
XVI. for apartments at the Louvre, 
where they could be placed and arranged ; 
and his Majesty, in 1779, presented bun 
with an additional pension of eighteeu 
hundred franks, instead of the lodgings 
he had demanded. 

At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, this celebrated man beheld his ex- 
perimental garden trodden under foot; 
and thus, in a single instant, were the 
labours of half a century snatched from 
him. Among other productions, he cul- 
tivated there no less than one hundred 
and thirty different species of the imal- 
berry. saanitinien 

By degrees, he also experiences - 
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kind of privation, and was at length sub- 
jected to all the horrors of want: In fine, 
so deplorable were his necessitics, that 
he was actually deprived of both tire and 
candle, which rendered him unable to 
continue his studies during the long nights 


of winter. 


“The lot of the unfortunate Adanson 
was in some degree ameliorated by the 
But it was reserved 
for another minister, a poet and a man 
of genius, to furm a due estimate of the 
value of so great aman: M. Francois de 
Neufchateau is the persou to whom we 
He alleviated his situation 
as much as possible, during the distres- 
sing period in question; he paid him 
every possible degree of respect; he in- 
duced the publie to recollect the services 
which he lad performed for it; and he 
testified the deepest regret, that it was 
not in his power to furnish the sums ne- 
cessary for the impression of his Ency- 
In addition to all this, he 
placed his bust among those of the great 
men; and when the munificence of the 
government had ceased to be under his 
management, the ex-minister took every 
oppartunity to recommend hun to his 


minister Renezech. 


now allude. 


clopadia. 


successors. 


Adanson both wrote and read im an 
attitude singularly calculated to hurt his 
health, for he sat on both occasions in an 
arm-chair, with his body bent down- 
wards, and his Jegs elevated on the chim- 
' After his residence at Sene- 
pal, his body evinced an extreme degree 
of sensibility, both in respect to cold and 
damps. Ilis rheumatism, too, was not 
a little augmented by the apartments 
which he inhabited during the Revolu- 
tion, which was a parlour in a kind of 
cottage, on a level with the street, situ- 
ate in Rue Chantereine, now called Rue 


ney-piece. 


de Ja Victoire. 


* Even there he cultivated a few plants, 
in the little garden attached to his hum- 
ble hnbitation, where he would he down 
extended on the earth, the better to ob- 
. When a 
friend arrived, he was accustomed to 
stretch forth both his hands, end ex- 


serve every thing around him, 


claun ; 
‘* Non indecoro pulvere sordidum!” 


At this period he alse collected a num- 
Ler of frogs, for the express purpose of 
becoming better aequainted with their 
jastinct; each received a particular ape- 
pellation trom hnn; and the habit of 
peeing and examining these, seemed to 


= . oahen ’ ‘ 1 . ° 
have rendered them imore docile, 


rag the evenmug, he was employed in his 


Dn- 


closet, and he sometim 


! €S OMitted. ¢ 
several nights in succession to = ‘ 
rest. mt 


“Tie had heen for a short period 
flicted with an ulcer in the rivht vy 
which was followed by a Sethi, ih, 
having been obliged, while in this Pome 
tu betake himself to his bed, he ihe 
awaited the effect of those acted which 
he expected from the intervention of a 
skillul surgeon. At first he taste the 
Juice of the grape but seldom; yet on 
the expiration of the fourth month he 
asked for the vin blanc de Chablis, "He 
began by drinking it mixed with water 
and afterwards by itselt, to the amount 
of three half pints a-day: this and milk 
were taken alternately by him. During 
the last fourteen days of his life, lemon. 
aude alone was administered ; and yet ji 
was seen every morning with a pen in Lis 
hand, taking notes and making ‘observa. 
tiuns, without recurring to the aid of 
spectacles. His ardour for study, which 
had in some respects relaxed, appeared 
to be reanimated on the evening betore 
his death; and he was in full possession 
of all his faculties on the 3d of August, 
1806, on which day he expired. Eleven 
hours after his demise, all his bones he- 
caine so soft, that they could scarcely be 
distinguished from the flesh. 

‘In respect to organization, Adanson 
was of a diy temperament, and eminently 
nervous. His gestures were lively and 
impatient: in point of height, he did not 
exceed five feet. During his youth, he 
had excelled both in fencing and dav- 
cing, and was also very adroit in the ma- 
nagement of fire-arms. His sensibility 
was exquisite: Good musi, and more 
especially the compositions of Gluck, 
filled his breast with indescribable trans- 
ports. Even when near eighty years © 
ave, he was extremely delighted oa bey 
entertaived in this nanner. 

“ Being uncommonly sober, sugared 
water was his favourite liquor, even & 
his repasts; lis principal aliment, cutie 
or milk; it often happened that he tov 
no other nourishment unul seven o'clock 
in the evening. After Ippocrates, Are 
totle appeared to Adanson to be the _ 
genius of antiquity ; but, ary weceat 
iug his ervors, he contemplated Desir 
as the greatest of all the plilosophes 
both ancient and modern ; _ 
hun, indeed, as far superton fo ee 

«” Mémoires de M. de la Harpe,’ 8¢ 
_—Memoirs of the late M. de Ja Harps 
with a list of his works. 


eanah ur reade’s 
We have already presented ) vith 


mstderc 
y ew fou. 











withan account of this celebrated author, 

cee vol. xxii. p. 37.) hut in the following 
statement sume errors are rectified, and 
yvanety of new and interesting particu 
ars introduced. 

Men of letters have always been ca- 
ressed and protected in France ; and it 
wil be seen fiom the following account, 
‘hat, even betuce the Revolution, they 
were admitted lato the first circles. This 
meinuir will, at the same time, exhibit 
the extraordinary occurrence of the con- 
version of one of the modern philosophers 
w the doctrines of Christianity ! 

Jean Francois de la Harpe was born in 
the year 1740. His father, who was de- 
scended trom a noble family in the Pays 
de Vaud, entered early in life into the 
cervice of France, obtained the cross of 
St. Louis, and, notwithstanding his deh- 
quency la respect to wealth, and the 1m- 
possibility of ever being able to enrich 
himself ia the profession that had been 
embraced by him, he married a young 
lady, more recommendable on account 
of her beauty, her virtue, and her birth, 
than by any of the advantages usually de- 
rived from fortune. ‘This alliance proved 
as happy as could possibly be expected ; 
but the prospect of a large family ren- 
dered the parents at times peculiarly un- 
happy. 

M. dela Harpe, one of the youngest 
of the children, had already distinguished 
hunself, at an early period of life, by the 
display of extraordinary talcats, when he 
lost both father and mother, whose su- 
periuteudance was so necessary to his 
education, This young orphan, aban- 
doned by all the world, was destitute of 
every resource, except what he derived 
from the charity of sume pious and well- 
disposed persons. Paris, at that pertod, 
fortunately presented a number of esta- 
blishinents for children of this descrip- 


e- 


tion, and the good and charitable people 


j ‘at alluded to,had credit sufficient to _ 


place him in one of the colleges of the 
University, as & pensioner.* 

While in this situation, the talents of 
the young scholar began to be developed, 
and soun gave rise to the most flattering 


_—.. 





; * This was then termed a ¢¢ boursier.” 
‘tom the gurse of money with which persons 
ot this description had been originally pre- 
—— by the rules of the Institution. The 
~sotca colleges, like the Scotch courts of 
justice, were formed after the model of the 
phat and the term dursar, is accordingly 
fed to this day, in respect to such as 


Jerive , ' . - . 
va wy Cmolument irom the funds of the 
avyersity 
=> 7 0 
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cht His future condition jn lite de. 
yenued, in some measure . 
coi success; for it a Ganon “ wae 
: . Ae boursi- 
ers that the Universities derived the 
sreater portion of their credit, and con- 
Pro greg: ‘appeared tu be consic 
dered &> the price pai , : 
people tor the i gi = tem. 
which they received, . Ti re ye 

; d ate cir Situation 
being such, that they could neither ree- 
KON On the succour nor the indulgence of 
their parents, they gone rally d}.tingaished 
themselves; and being thus exposed to a 
perpetual emulation, their courage was 
excited, and they themselves were ren- 
dered capable of extraordimary eiforts, 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
being sent tu college at too early an age 
aud being sometines obliged ‘to nade 
what he could not comprehend, yet, at- 
ter a short interval, young La Llarpe ont 
to the head ef his class: and the Univer. 
sity of Paris had not been able to boast 
of such a scholar for many years anterior 
to this epoch. He displayed the same 
aptitude in rhetoric as in the languages, 
and for two succeeding vears he obtained 
ul the first prizes: this was a cireum- 
stance hitherto unexampled, 

Such an unparalleled instance of sue. 
cess occasioned no small degree of sur- 
prise; this boy accordiugly becaine the 
subject of couversation: his admittance 
to the houses of persons of distinction, 
began to be considered as a kind of f@- 
shion; and he was accordingly well known 
in the world, betore he had eutirely com- 
pleted his studies. 

This precarious celebrity would have 
proved extremely prejudical to most per- 
sons in his condition of iite; but he, on 
the contrary, persevered in his studies 
with unabating industry, and had good 
sense enough to discover, that the repu- 
tation which a young man acquires at 
college, is neitier solid nor durable. 

At this period of lis lite an event oc- 
curred, which, while it exhibits the dese 
potic nature of the French government, 
may, at ihe same tine, account perhaps 
for his early partiality in favour of a 
reform. Having addicted hunself to 
the composition of satires, he was sup- 
posed to be the author ot a lampeon 
avainst a person of great credit ;* and, 
in consequence of bare unauthorised 
suspicion, was committed to the house 
of correction! He hiraself constantly 
protested his lnnucence, and the real 
authur was soun after discovered: yet 
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* M. Asselin. 
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this circumstance proved for some time 
unfavourable to his reputation, and it 
was long before it became entirely for- 
gotten. | 

Notwithstanding this, M. de la Harpe 
already began to be distinguished by men 
of letters, and the first to whom he be- 
came known, was the celebrated Dide- 
rot. ‘The interview between them, how- 
ever, was not caiculated to produce 
friendship ; for this stripling, then only 
seventeen years of age, had the hardi- 
hood, and, it may be added, tne iltinan- 
ners, to attack this celebrated man rela- 
tive to his productions, which he appears 
to have ridiculed to his face, with more 
humour than wisdom. 

By this time his verses, as well as his 
colleye-exercises, had obtained for him a 
certain degree of reputation in the world ; 
so that, at this period, he was invited to 
compose the tragedy of “ Warwick :” 
this circumstance prevented him from ex- 
periencing many of those vexations which 
authors generally complain of at their 
outset in life. ‘The actors, in particular, 
were prodigal of their applause; and, 
notwithstanding its premature reputation, 
a circumstance generally dangerous, his 
first drainatic effort obtained a degree of 
success which may be considered as 
nearly unexampled, fur the like had not 
occurred since the time that Voltaire 
composed his tragedies for the Parisian 
stage. It was tu this famous man that 
he dedicated his first performance; and 
on receiving a flattering answer from this 
patriarch of literature, he thought pru- 
per to pretix it to the work. 

But the emoluments derived from the 
representation of “ Warwick,” did not 
prove sutiicient to defray the expences of 
@ young man, who had been admitted 
fnto the first circles, and was, at the same 
time, far from being an economist. It 
therefore became necessary to occupy his 
time in such a manner as to be able to 
derive further advantages from his lite- 
rary labours. His reputation, which was 
by this time considerable, accordingly 
obtained admission for him as one of the 
editors of the “ Gazette Littéraire,” a 
journal in which all the philosophers, as 
they were called, of that day wrote, and 
whence it undoubtedly derived no small 
portion of its reputation. Marmontel, 
Saurin, Dami Saville, furnished certain 
articles; even Voltaire himself,some- 
tunes transmitted his lucubrations. 

As the periodical work in question was 

rincipally directed against “ Année 

\ermire,” conducted by Freron, the 
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oe Warne ately, began to libel ta 

Warwick and its author, ‘This i 
many of the unjust and petulant eri, 
cisms of the present day, did not produce 
the effect that had been expected : i 
although it occasioned much cheba : 
this young man of talents, who possessed 
no other resources but those derived fiom 
his abilities, yet the public did not be. 
come prejudiced against him; on the 
contrary, his tragedy was perfurmed, as 
usual, to crowded houses, 

It is with pain we are now obliged to 
mention a circuinstance that confers by 
little credit on the ingenuousness of thc 
subject of this memoir. After sume able, 
but bitter, criticisms on “ Le Siése ¢¢ 
Calais,” which happened to be periorm 
ed, at this period, with a degree of suc. 
cess equal to that formerly experienced 
by the ‘ Cid,” he was induced, by the 
popularity of the play, to attempt one 
himself, after the same manner, He 
accordingly recurred to the history oj 
France, and selected Pharamond as his 
hero. 

Having been invited to spend some 
time with Voltaire, at this penod he co 
fided his intentions to his friend, who in 
vain endeavoured to dissuade him, The 
poet would not listen to the fate antic: 
pated by the critic, whose opinions were, 
however, but too soon realized, tor the 
piece was damned! On this the author, 
judging of his own labours with an equal 
degree of scverity as the public, threw 
the manuscript into the fire, and this 
destroyed a work, of which certam por 
tions were perhaps worthy of a better 
fate. 

Soon after this, at the express recou 
mendation of lis patron, he om pr 
suaded to alter the “ Gustave” of Pin, 
—But the critics appear to have Leen 
alarmed, and almost disgusted, at 
presuinption of so young a Saat 
many epigrams were gg 
him on this very account. The : Ce 
too, was of the same opimion ut ‘e , 
representation, and every part © 
seemed determined to exclaim, © i 
dez novs Piron !”— Restore us ool 

This, like his “ Pharamond, “gpa 
cordingly played but ons ve mucll 
gedy of “ Timoleon” did not pro nti 
more fortunate, as, atter a few rep 
tations, it also was lau aside. a 

The author who, subsequent. 
flattering reception given [0 oie lee 
wick,” had considered himseil ath 
gitimate successor of the grea | 


° P. iT. qth 
2s Tagg ad flattered hhimecil * 
of his art, and had flat b 


+ 
‘ 






Iie 
C= 
cd 
he 


the idea, that his reputation was én+ 
tirely exempt from criticism, immediately 
changed from the excess of contidence to 
the excess of discouragement, and now 
renounced all hopes from the theatre. In 
consequence of this resolutiun, he de- 
voted more of his time to general Iitera- 
ture, which seemed to be, at this period, 
jis favourite element. 

The academic inst.tulions, so commen 
at this perlud im most of the cities of 
France, presented an opportunity for 
young men to distnguish themselves, and 
wisv procured for them, if they were so 
fortunate as to obtain a prize, considers 
able pecuniary resources. ‘The French 
Academy had introduced the custom of 
proposing either the culogies of great 
mev, or the solution of some great ques« 
tion, either moral or philosophical, M., 
de la Harpe entered into this career, in 
which Thomas had already distinguished 
himself; and it is allowed by all, that his 
academic discourses possessed a certain 
degree of dignity, which is rarely to be 
fuund in those of his rivals. 

Being now resolved to marry, he se- 
lected a young woman for his wite, whose 
parents had been very poor, but who, 
notwithstanding this, had received an ex- 
cellent education. He was at pains to 
inspire her with a taste for literature, and 
appeared, above all, solicitous that she 
should be able to converse with him, re- 
lative to those objects which occupied his 
attention. "This lady, who had frequent- 
ed the Theatre Francais, was svon ca- 
pabie of ceclaiming; and by repeating 
tie speeches composed by her busband, 
Was thus enabled to aitord him an idea, 
as it were, by anticipation, in what man- 
her tacy would be received on the stave. 
But atter the misadventure that occurred 


to * Gustave,” -this proved of but little _ 


service, and the young couple were soon 
reduce d to great distress, 

On this, Vo:taire, with his accustomed 
ceicrosity, interposed, and expressed a 
Wish that they should remain with him at 
Femey, until the complete re-csiablish- 
ment of tier affairs. The residence of 
this kind patron was, at this period, the 
centre ot the correspondence of all the 
Philosophers of Furope, while he himself 
was looked up to as their patriarch. Men 
O rank, courtiers, magistrates, and even 
hades-people, imposed on themselves the 
te pation oF performing a pilgrimage to 
a , e Gex,in whicia his little domain 
nad cannes, Accustomed to correspond 

“Converse familiarly with princes and 
even kings, he himself seemed to rescme- 
Soxtury Mac., No, 159. 
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ble a sovereign, and enjoyed almost siz 
milar honours; for his anti-chamber was 
crowded every morning with stral.gers, 
who repaired thither merely to see him, 
and were enraptured if he but deigned to 
open his mouth. 

Tt was at this court, the first which any 
poet had ever furmed around him, that 
M and Maduine de la Harpe now ar- 
rived. Voltaire had erected a theatre, 
on which his earlier tragedies were act- 
ed, and by its means he aiso tormed a 
notion of such as he tad recently come 
posed. His new gtess immediate ly 
formed part of the drumutis persone; aud 
as they pussessed good figurcs, acd were 
accustomed to declaim, thev soou umted 
all the suffrages ta thei favour, 

It was precisely at tus period that the 
subject uf ihe present menor began to 
couceive hopes ot being adiniited tute the 
French Academy. His clams consisted 
of atragedy, which had become a stock- 
piece at tle stheatre, together with two 
discourses which had been crowned. 
D’Alembert, and even Marmontel, con- 
sidered his pretensions to be weil tound- 
ed, and did every thing in their power 
to pave the way for lis reception; but 
Dorat, then in great vogue at Paris, had 
been offended by some of his criticisms, 
and having become his enemy, prevented 
his success. 

His distress at this period was so great, 
that he had at one time nearly consented 
to repair to the Court of St. Petersburgh; 
but he was prevented by the remonstran- 
ces of Voltaire, with whom he had now 
resided for the space of thirteen months. 
During this visit, he bad written some 
scenes of his tragedy of “ Baremecides,” 
and also, “ La Repouse a I’Epitre de 
Abbé de Rancé.” 

A new epoch in his hfe now occurred. 
On his return to the capital, he betook 
himself, as before, to criticism, and had 
the good fortune, as he then deemed it, 
to be associated with Lacombe, at that 
period the proprietor and the editor ot 
the “ Mercure.” On this, that journal 
assumed a new appearance; tor, by 
means of his pen and his talents, 1t soon 
acquired an uncommon degree of circus 
lation and celebrity. 

M. Dupat: having, nearly at the same 
time, proposed the Elocy of Henry rN . 
on the part of the Academy of Rochesie, 
La Harpe became @ candidate fr the 

rize; but he only obtained the accessif. 
He was also introduced, by means of 
Voltaire, to the Duc de Choisex!, and 
soon acquired the friendship of that mh 
4K wister, 
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ister, who entertained a high respect 
for his merit. When the French Premier 
was weary of public affairs, he conversed 
with him on the subject of literature; 
and, on all occasions, he expressed his 
opinions with adegree of frankness which 
the other had hitherto been but little ac- 
customed to. It was to please him that 
he translated Suetonius into French, 
which was begun and completed in the 
space of two months. We lament to add, 
that it was immediately published, while 
still in an imperfect state; and as he 
had, by this time, increased the number 
of his enemies, in consequence of the 
boldness and severity of his criticisms, 
they took care to point out all its faults, 
and that too with an unexampled degree 
of bitterness, La Harpe, on the other 
hand, admitted all the errors attributed 
to him, with a degree of frankness which 
was but little expected, and this contri- 
buted not a little to obtain his pardon 
with the public. 

In addition to this, he now added 
greatly to his former reputation by means 
of a drama, entitled “ Melanie,” re- 
specting which Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
and most of the celebrated men of that 
age, had already raised the curiosity of 
the public. The moral of it was wholly 
directed against monastic institutions, 
and vows made at a period when the con- 
tracting party was incapable of judging 
as to the solemnity and extent of the en- 
gagement. The poet of Ferney wrote 
to him as follows on this subject: “¢ You 
have all the philosophers and the ladies 
un your side, and, with such a recom- 
mendation, it is impossible to fail.” 

This prophecy was fully confirmed by 
the event; but, in the very zenith of his 
reputation, he was in dauger of being 
sent to the Bastile, in consequence of 
some satirical verses against the Duke de 
Richelieu, a nobleman celebrated for his 
anager ee and debaucheries of ail kinds, 

ut whose influence at the court of Louis 
XV. a prince of a similar temperament, 
was such, as to have shut up one half of 
the men of letters in Paris, on bare sus- 
picion, had he been so inclined! Voltaire 
on this, as on every other occasion, in- 
terposed his xgis, and preserved his 
triend. 

__ Meanwhile the Elogy of Fenelon, which 
obtained the prize at the French Acade- 
my, conferred new reputation on the la- 
bours of La Harpe, and he pleased the 
philosophical party, by whom he had 
been constantly protected, in conse- 
quence of some sly attacks on the cha- 


of a Professor, he accordingly read 
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racter of Bossuet. As D’Alembert way 
now 1n high credit with this body, he w: 
at length certain that he would be oy 
mitted a member, and this consideratiyy 
supported and enabled him to continue 
his labours, 

On the accession of Louis XVI, yy 
Turgot, become one of the new ministers 
took every opportunity of exhibiting a 
high degree of regard for the subject of 
this memoir, who was now busily occus 
pied about three different dramatic works, 
which were to point at three different ob. 
jects. In the “ Baremecides,” he en. 
deavoured to describe heroism and genes 
rosity; in “ Jeanne de Naples,” the {. 
tal effects of the passions; and in “ Men. 
zikoff,” the disgrace of a powerful mini. 
ster, a disgrace the better calculated to 
obtain interest and attention, by being 
accompanied with a degree of resignation 
almost without a parallel in history, The 
last of these attracted such applause, that 
the young Queen became desirous to be 
present at the representation ; and such 
was the effect of this trifling circumstance 
in a despotic country, that it put the ad- 
versaries of the author to silence ! 

Nearly at the same time, he obtained 
the long-expected chair of the French 
Academy, having succeeded Colardeau. 
From this moment his enemies became 
more reserved in their attacks, and he 
in his censures. M. Necker also, on his 
advancement to a high situation in the 
management of the finances, evinced the 
greatest respect for La Harpe: but 
was to Calonne, with whom he had 0 
manner of connexion, that he was i- 
debted, about this period, fora pension 

After having distinguished himself by 
his criticisms in three different literary 
journals, aH of which he rendered cele- 
brated, M. de la Harpe at length deter- 
mined to commence a “ Cours de Litt 
rature” at the Lyceum, In the capacity 
course of lectures to the Parisians, er 
male and female, who were 50 — 
with his taste and _ talents, that ms 
amusement not only became fashionable, 

: vs jation 
but he himself obtained the appe 
of “ The French Quintilian. x 

When the Revolution occurred, 0 
withstanding the loss of his peasi® va 
author for some time adopted oe 
ciples of the reformers. nae te 
whole years, he remained “ne vie 
party that then triumphed ; er 
sooner imagined that they had o i. 

aries at which they ous" 
ped the boundaries at white” ote agail 
tou have stopped, than he wt thea 
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them in the Mercure.” On this he was 


denounced, and obliged in some degree. 


to retract, and that circumstance atter- 
wards furnished a pretext for the most 
odious calumnies on the part of his ene-~ 
mies. In 1793, he was at length arrest- 
ed, and imprisoned in the Luxembourg, 
By this time, a large proportion of those 
with whom he had been intimately con- 
nected had lost their lives on the scaffold, 
and the same fate appeared to be re- 
served for himself. La Harpe now be- 
came melancholy, and was ready to fall 
into despair: on this he, who had hither- 
to distinguished hinself as a man of let- 
ters, and an academician, without paying 
any attention to the prevailing opinions 
relative to religiun, determined to taste 
of the consolations of Christianity. 

A pious female, with whom he had 
got acquainted during his confinement, 
is said to have first inspired him with 
this idea; and having advised him to 
seek for consolation in the Psalms of Da- 
vid, he was so charmed with them, that 
he immediately commenced a literary 
commentary, in which he pointed out 
their beauties. This was afterwards con- 
verted into a Preliminary Discourse to 
the Translation of tie Psalins, the first 
work in which he announced bis con- 
version, 

That event occasioned some noise ; 
more especially as he informs his readers 
inone of the notes, that he was accus- 
tomed to obtain comfort in his affliction, 
by opening the Psalms, as if by accident, 
and looking at the first passage which 
occurred. In this, he at one particular 
0s not only found great consolation, 
ut he says that he received from ita 
solution of all his difficulties. 

On being released from confinement, 
De la Harpe entered the world quite a 
diferent man from what he was before, 


being now determined to strpport that 


cause with intrepidity, which he had em- 
braced with so much ardour. He ac- 
cordingly resolved thenceforward to de- 
dicate his literary harangues, which were 
Originally intended to form the taste of 
his auditors, to the defence of religion. 
Great labour and much attention were 
required,.to give this direction to his 
“cours de littérature 2” but notwithstand- 
mg the multitude of obstacles that inter- 
posed, he in the space of a very few years 
coupleted that vast Circle of Literature, 
it which both ancients and moderns are 
Judged and appreciated. 

On his reassuming the chair at the 
Lycewn, be made a full, public, and 
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ample recantation, of his former opi- 
nions ; but he was twice proscribed, aud 
obliged to fly. During the latter of those 
persecutions, he obtained an asylum at a 
house but a few leagues distant from 
Paris, by the interposition of the pious 
female who had been the ineans of pro- 
ducing the alteration inhis religious opi 
nions, while imprisoned at the Luxem- 
bourg; and during this period of his lite, 
he composed his celebrated pamphlet, 
entitled “ Le Fanatisme dans la Langue 
revolutionnaire,” which was read with an 
extraordinary degree of avidity, but, at 
the same time added not a little to the 
fury of his enemies. 

After this, he entirely occupiad his 
time with, “ |’Apologie de la Religion,” 
and perused and studied the Lives of the 
Saints, and other holy books, for the exe 
press purpose of deriving arguments from 
these sources, against the Philosophers 
and their writings. Ou tles occasion he 
must be allowed to have possessed one 
advantage, not enjoyed before by any of 
his predecessors, as he knew both the 
weak and the strong poiuts of the doce 
trine he now combated ; and indeed, ac- 
cording to his own expression, he had 
spent “ nearly the whole of his life in the 
enemy's camp.” 

M. de la Harpe had always been in- 
dustrious in his literary labours, and his 
aptitude fur application appears to have 
increased during the period of his pro- 
scription, The chamber occupied by him 
overlooked a garden surrounded — with 
very high walls, where ne could walk 
whenever he was so disposed. During 
the whole of the morning, he was accus- 
tomed to write ata table near the wine 
dow; aid in the afternoon, he took the 
only recreation he permitted himself to 
enjoy: this consisted solely in a solitary 
walk. 

On his return to his apartment, he 
resigned himself to pious exercises, and 
concluded the evening by reading works 
analagous to those lhe was engaged on. 
This unifurm and sedentary lite did not 
in the least tire him; all the activity 
of his mind was occupied in that cause 
to which he had devoted himself; and the 
continual dangers to which he remain! 
expused, could not in the least alter that 
mental tranquility so eminently enjoyed 
by him. Ile was oiten accustomed, in 
decd, to remark, that the epoch of hus 
proscription proved the happiest portion 
of his lite: his health, imleed, seemed to 
improve, and his friends flattered them- 
selves thas his career would stil prove 
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long and brilliant: but they were disap- 
pointed! 

_ No sooner were the apprehensions of 
M. de Ja Uarpe dissipated, and he had 
returued to mix with the world, than all 
the flattering appearances of longevity 
were immediately dissipated. A number 
of infirmities, to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger, now shewed themselves ; 
and he himself began to anticipate the 
melancholy catastrophe. Firmly convinced 
in dis own muiud, that he could never bet- 
ter repair lis former errors, than by a 
work calculated tu enlighten the incre- 
dulous, be jaboured with additional ar- 
dour at his Apo.ogy for Rehgion,in which 
he had embraced a vast and extensive 
pian. Ile was often accustomed to ob- 
serve, when speaking on thus subject, 
that he could die without regre:, pro- 
vided he were but able to finish this 
work. 

La Harpe had no occasion for 
the warnwgs to prepare punself for 
death, for he not only fudiled ail the 
duces of religion with the most minute 
exactitude, but even expiated lis tormer 
mistakes, by means OF a must mgorous 

enance. Several of lis surviving frends 
sit beheld bim at times, when he did 
not think himself observed, lying, with 
his face towards the eartn, and exhibir- 
ing the most lively signs of a sincere re- 
penrance, 

Lis last illness, which exhibited a com- 
plication of diseases, announced itself in 
A manner so gs ‘o demonstrate from the 
very first, that the termination wouid be 
fatal. Nosooner did he perceive death in- 
evitable, than his resignation, amidst the 
most cruel sufferings, became equally in- 
structive and affecting to those who sur- 
rounded him. His friends were astonished 
that notwithstanding the impetuosityof his 
characier, he was able to support the 
agonies of dissolution without a groan. 
But what still surprised them more, was 
the indifierence which he atfected for his 
own works; an indifference which not 
only extended to his literary, but even 
his religious productions. During the 
whole of his illness, he never once men- 
tioned his “ Apologie de la Religion,” to 
which he had before attached such im- 
portance, but contented himself with 
merely exciaiming, a few days before his 
dissolution, “ God has not permitted me 
to repair the evil [ have committed.” 

At the approach of death, his agonies 
seemed to be somewhat alleviated; he 
alsv preserved his usual presence of mind, 
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and was still capable of conversins with 
his friends, His eyes, however mt It 
longer bear the licht, and he was bene 
constantly shut up within the Curtayns of 
his bed. In this position he tea.d and 
understood every word that was uitered 
and sometimes he himself would meution 
to his triends the consolatious which he 
derived trom religion. 
One of them remarks on this Cech. 
sion, “ that no affectation of courage » 
observabie in ns discourse, which Wag 
characterized by an humbe peso. 
tion. The philosophers,” adds hie «es. 
deavour to die in a theatrical mane 
but Christians, on the other hand. ; A 
filled with reflexions of a uatuie sucess: 
to all human vanities.” , 

M. de la Harpe resigned his lie fe. 
bruary 11, 1803, in the 64th year of 
his age. 

His will, which was inade at the bev. 
ning of his iliness,. contains a vanery 
of legacies to his re ations and tie 
poor, as weil as his best wishes for tie 
pros crity of France. Ou the evening 
hetore bis demise, be made the totlowing 
declaration, which we shal here tran 
scribe, without any commentary whatso- 
ever, leaving it entirely to the reader to 
decide restive to the religious opinions 
of this ver. extraordinary ty) = 

“ Having yesterday enjoved the hap 
piness,” says Le, “ of receiviag the holy 
communion tor the secoud me, I deem 
it my duty ouce more to ‘wake the last 
declaration of those sentiments which I 
have publiciy manifested during the last 
nine years, and in which I still persevere. 
A Christian by the grace ef God, and 
professing the catholic apostolical and 
Roman religion, in which I have had the 
happiness to be born and educated, and 
in which it is my concluding wish both 
to live and to die, I declare, that | firmly 
believe in whatsoever is believed = 
taught by the Roman church, the only 
church founded by Jesus Christ. , 

“ That I condemn with my heart am 
spirit all that she condemns, and that 
approve all that she approves. _ 

“ In consequence of which, I _ ' 
all that 1 have written and printed, 3 
that has been printed under my stake 
which may be contrary [0 the aie 
faith, or to good morals; hereby “8 my 
ing the sane, aud as much as — I 

wer condemning and dissuacing 

a ell as the re 
publication of them, as the theatre 
printing,and representation on 


and 
“T also hereby equally oe 












gondemn every erroneous proposition 
that may have escaped from me jn these 
dierent writings. I likewise exhort all 
my countrymen to entertain sentiments 
of peace and of concord ; I ask pardon 
of all those who think they have a right 
to complain of me; and [, myself, at the 
came time, in hke manner, most sincere- 
ly pardon all those of whom | have a 
right to complain.” 

The works of M. de la Harpe are vo- 
luminous; an edition of them was pub- 
lished in 1771; and in 1806 a new one 
appeared under the title of ‘ uvres 
Choisies & Posthumes,” in 4 vols. cor- 
rected with is own hand. 

Vol. [. contains Le Comte de War- 
wick, Melame, Jeanne de Naples, Phi- 
loctete, Coriolaun & Virginie, 

Vol. Uf. bis Moliere “a la nouvelle 
Saie,” with extracts of Gu:save, Timo- 
leon, Pharamond, Menzicotte, les Bare- 
mecides, Barnevei, les Muses Rivales, 
les Brames, Polynexe, Vengeance d’A- 
clulle, Aboulcasem, Jerusalein Delivrée, 
& la Pharsaiie. 

Vol. Lil. his “ Diseours en Vers,” his 
“ Poesiés Legeres,” his “ Epitres & Pieces 
Diverses,” and his “ Discours Acade- 
miques.” 

Vol. IV. consists of ** Précis Historique 
sur le Prince Menzicoff,” and “ Fragmens 
d’Apologie de la Religion ;” containing, 

1. Philosophical Proiegomena, or a de- 
moustration of the essential connexion 
between Man and God. 

2. The certainty of the mission of Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles. 

3. Of Miracles, 

4. Of Mysteries and the Prophecies. 

And, 5. lnitations in verse, of two 
Psalms, 

a MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

Cours complet d’Harmonie et de 


Composition, d’aprés une Théorie -not- 


velle; par J. J. ve Momicny. Trois vol. 
1 8v0."—A complete Ceurse of Harmony 
and Composition, after a new Theory; 
by J. J. de Momigiy. 

M. de Momigny has on this occasion 
endeavoured to presenta series of musical 
COINPOSItiONS In every point of view ; and 
‘© Now appeals to the judgment of these 
who have occupied their attention with 
this charming art. Quintilian observes, 
that it would be fortunate if such only 
Were to decide: “ Felices essent artes si 

‘Allis Soli artifices judicarent.” 

The Author is allowed, by some of the 
Critics, to possess a brilliant imagination, 
abounding with novelty; and is at the 
calue time considexed as a competent 
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and enlightened judge. Whether or not 
he has found out the boundaries of the 
true theory of music as here pretended, 
sull remains to be proveds but it is evi 
dent that he is a complete courtier, fr he 
terins the union of instrumental sounds 
with the human voice, the “ monarchical 
unity;” and seems to think, that every 
thing “ democratical,” |“ aristocratical,” 
*€ directorial,” or * republican,” is in die 
rect opposition to “ harmony,” 

“ Pericles: De I’lnfluence des Reaux 
Arts sur la Félicité publique ; nouvelle E- 
dition, rezue & corrigée par |’Auteur.”"— 
Pericies, or the Influence of the Fine Arts 
On the public Happiness ; a new edition, 
revised and corrected. 

The author of this work is a sovereign 
prince, aithough he is content to de- 
signate himself simply in the title-page 
as “ Charles d’Alberg, a foreign associate 
of the Institute of France.” It consists 
of seven dialogues, in which an attem; 
is made, by the adoption of the dramai 
furm, to give animation to philosoplic 
truths respecting the fine arts; and these 
are here contemplated rather in respect 
to their utility than their elegance. By 
the elevation of genius, and the in- 
citement to virtue, they are, 1m fine, re- 
garded as influencing private as well as 
public happiness, in no common degree, 

The first dialogue takes place between 
Anaxagoras and Euripides, on leaving the 
theatre after the representation of the 
tragedy of Helen. This serves as a pre- 
face to the whole; for, after the poet 
had detailed his reasons for writing tor 
the stage, the philosopher animadverts on 
the connexion between the drama, and 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and mu- 
sic. He at the same time announces his 
design to engage Pericles to patronise and 
encourage all these arts. 

The second dialogue is between Anax- 
agoras and Pericles, in the square where 
the latter has just harangued the people. 
This statesman, although fully seusible ot 
the emotions which the fine arts conier, 
at first resists all the insinuations and all 
the counsels of the philosopher. 

‘‘ How is Greece interested,” says he, 
“in respect to the embellishments of 
Athens? She desires that the empire ot 
the laws may preserve her alike from 
despotism and anarchy: this is the only 
object of all her vows.” 

“Anaxavoras, on the other hand, re- 
marks, that, provided Athens should be- 
come a school in which distinguishe d 
talents of every kind took up their abode, 
great advantages would necessarily cour 
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to the state; for the minds of all the 
Greeks would be ennobled, while their 
ma ners would at the same time be soft- 
ened by a new source of mental pleasures 
truly worthy of aman. Pericles promises 
to think of this, and at length proposes 
to Anaxagoras, since he had conceived 
such a high notion of the utility of the 
arts, to consent to become inspector-ge- 
neral of them. This the sage refuses, 
but advises to confer the place on Phi- 
dias, as he himself wished to remain 
“solely devoted to the progress of the 
sciences; to the examination of nature ; 
and to the study of the connexion sub- 
sisting between causes and effects: thus 
ascending towards the Divine Latelligence 
that regulates the Universe.” 

In the course of the third dialogue, 
Phidias accepis, but not without some 
modest objections, the direction of the 
labours which Pericles has confided to 
his management. He at the same time 
expresses himself relative to his own art 
with enthusiasm, and in respect; to the 
others, with sensibility and mtelligence. 
"Ihe scene is at the entrance of the citadel, 
for the construction of the portico af 
which, Pericles now gives orders, 

In the course of the ensuing dialogue, 
Phidias repairs to Mount Hymetus, where 
he interrupts the astronomical observa- 
tions of Anaxagoras, In order to demand 
and receive his advice. The philosopher, 
after exhibiting an universality of attain- 
ments, animadverts so as tu evince great 
knowledge of the human heart, on the 
delicacy with which artists ought to be 
directed, in respect to their particular 
studies. 


The fifth dialogue takes place in the’ 


workshop of a sculptor. Thither Phidias 
brings Mnesias, the most celebrated mu- 
sician of Athens, in order that Alca- 
menes, who was employed for that pur- 

ose by Pericles, might carve his bust. 
‘The latter, who was the ablest of all the 
scholars of Phidias, enters into an ani- 


mated conversation with his two friends, — 


relative to the diflerences between, and 
sunilitude in respect to all the arts. 
They treat of the “ specific imitation,” 
the “ generical imitation,” and the “trans 
scendent imitation.” Each speaks in his 
own proper character : 


$¢ Dicunt debentia dici ;” 
and their style is replete with Attic sale 
and Attic grace. 
The two last dialogues are perhaps the 


most interesting of the whole. Pericles, 
who 1s confined to his bed, appears un- 


happy lest the fruit of all his labour 
hould be lost after his death, He sends; 
Alcibiades, to whom is about to be 
ferred the burden of his extensive wt 
rity. He exhorts him to wisdom, ad to 
firmness; above all things he entreaty 
that he should be careful to maintaip the 
good opinion of the allies, and a the 
Same time to manage the revenues of tie 
state with economy. In respect to tle 
latter subject, he offers UP some excuses 
for his own conduct: he was desirous, hie 
observed, to unite domestic econouy 
with national grandeur, 

Alcibiades on this occasion displays alj 
the hery temperament of his character, 
He wishes to shine in Athens, by asto 
nishing the universe: his schemes and 
projccts appear unbounded. 

“ The time is at length arrived,” ex 
claiuns he, “ when the Greeks, led by 
the Athenians, shall become masters of 
the universe!” He then displays the 
whole beut of his character, and felici- 
tates himself with the hopes of an exten 
sive authority, derived trom the favour of 
the people. 

“ Aud I,” says Pericles, “T also was 
intoxicated with glory. during my youth; 
but f at length became acquainted with 
that species which is alone founded on 
truth: real glory followed me from the 
moment that [ abandoned the other.” 

Alcibiades, after paying a feeble ho- 
mage to whatsoever appears sage aud 
provident, indulges himself in his darling 
passion. He then exclaims, in those rap- 
tures engendered by an ardent imagine 
‘tion, “ Let a new Homer one day cele- 
brate in Alcibiades a new Achilles! Let 
the chissels of future Phidiases and Alea- 
meneses eternize my features! May l 
be assured of the affection of my conten 
poraries, and the admiration of ages yet 
unborn !—May the gods but grant mea 
single instant of such felicity, 4 single 
drop of this nectar—I shall then die - 
tent.” Having spoken this, he retires. 

“« A lamp burning in the apne 
conveys a dim light, just sufficient - 
cover Aspasia sitting by the pillow Y bs 
expiring hero, who beseeches her, . E 
death, to unite her endeavours wal ” 
of Socrates, for the purpose ol suoriennens 
the ardent ambition of Alcibiades. ‘ . 
on the other hand, at once ae a 
capability of so dificult a task, ching “We 
tions her resolution not to survive re- 
cles, In an affecting manner, she ase 
calls past events, and insists 00 obich 
sentiments of love and honout ai 

. he illustrious pl 
ought to attach her tot sha 
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she is about to lose. The moment she 
had concluded, the lamp 1s extinguished, 
and Pericles expires !” 

Such is the abridgment of a work which 
deserves to be read in the original, The 
author does honour to letters, by his at- 
tachment to, and his progress in them; 
and we could wish to see persons of the 
same rank in our own country devoting 
themselves to pursuits equally honour- 
able. 

“ Traité Elementaire de Calcul differ- 
enticl et de Calcul imtegral, par S. F. 
Lacroix.” —An Elementary Treatise, con- 
cerning the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, by S. PF. Lacrorx, the second edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 

M. de Lacroix, who has been for many 
yours employed in the education of 
youth, here presents the public with an 
abridgement of a larger work, on the 
sane subject, well known to the mathe- 
matical world. Of the present, a large 
edition has been purchased, within a short 
space of time. 

“ Description des travaux hydrauliques 
de Louis ALEXANDRE DECEssart,Doyen 
des inspecteurs généraux des Ponts et 
Chaussées, &c.—A Description of the 
liydraulic Labours of Louis Alexander 
de Cessart, head of the Inspectors-Ge- 
ner of Bridges and Roads, one of the 
Commanders of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Member of several Academies and 
Learned Societies: a work printed from 
the Author’s Manuscripts, and adorned 
with his Portrait, 2 vols. quarto, with 
sixty-seven Plates, 

The first volume only of this publica- 
tion has as yet made its appearance, 
It is extracted from the Papers and Ob- 
servations of M. de Cessart, one of the 
most distinguished Members of the corps 
to which he. belongs,-and -is-said . to be. 
the result of fifty years’ labour. In the 
Course of it, he intends to convey a de- 
tailed account of all the different under- 
takings in which he has been engaged. 

1s at the same time to present au ac- 
Count of all new inventions, as well as to 
Upport the validity of his own experi- 
meuts, &c. by means of proofs. 

This, which is a very large volume, 
contains the particulars of the construc- 
tion of the Bridge of Saumur, of a Wall 
lor the Quay at Rouen: the different 
W orks erected at the Port of Havre, as 
Well as those at Treport. The whole 
concludes with two plans, the one of a 
urning or Moveable Bridge, applicable 
to the entrance of Basins; the BA 9am ofa 
‘idge formerly intended to have becn 
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executed in front of the Louvre, and 
which has since been erected, although 
with certain modifications, under the 
name of the Pont des Arts. 

MM. de Cessart and Voglio, are the 
Engineers to whom France is indebted, 
we are told, for the new method of lay- 
ing foundations by means of caissons. " 

“ This method, originally invented for 
the re-construction of Westiniuster bridge, 
in 1758, by Labelye, a Swiss Engineer, 
was not attended with all the success 
which the inventor expected; for one of 
the piles having broke, he was obliged 
to demolish the contiguous arches, and 
re-build them anew. M. de Cessart, 
enlightened by this example, and also by 
his own experience, knew how to deduce 
every advantage that could possibly be 
derived from ‘an improved process; and 
he accordingly made an useful application 
of his knowledge to the bridge ot Saumur, 
which was commenced in 1757. In the 
course of this undertaking, he invented 
a saw, by means of which four men can 
cutany numberof piles uaderthe surface 
of the water with the greatest ease. 

As the demolition of the ancient piles 
became absolutely necessary after the 
erection of a new bridge at Saumur, M, 
de Cessart turned his attention that way, 
and soon succeeded in cleaving those 
that could be easily reached. But as it 
was requisite to extirpate the whole of 
them, so as ‘to facilitate the navigation 
when the waters became low, some new 

lan of operations was required. Ife 
accordingly invented a process for their 
demolition, by means dian under the 
water, which would apply equally well to 
sunken rocks,” &c. 

The wall, along the quay of Rouen, 
extends one hundred and ten fathoms, 
and in the course of this work, be made 
a new and successful attempt to lay the 
foundation by means of piles, which were 
driven in a particular manner. 

“Tn 1776, the repairs of the Basin of 
Havre were confided tu the care of M,. 
de Cessart. That able Engineer under 
took the whole, and executed it in four 
months, at the expence of forty-five thou- 
sand franks, although the time calculated 
had been three years, and the cost esti- 
mated at one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand franks. After this, he executed a 
moveable bridge, which may be consi- 
dered as a model of its kind. Its solie 

ditv indeed was fully demonstrated im- 
mediately after the construction, by the 
passing of all the artillery appertaining to 
the citadel over it, as the caunon was 
destuned 
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destined for the army assembled in 1778, 
for the purpose of effecting a descent on 
England. 

* The construction of the sluice of 
Treport, in 1777, on a spot partly com- 
posed of rock, and partly of moving sand, 
presents a new field for researeh, relative 
to the best means of laying foundations 
in similar situations. In the plan of a 
moveable bridge, so constructed as to 
alford a free passage of from thirty-six 
to fifty-six feet in breadth; the author 
makes a happy application of a floating 
body, calculated to support the bridge 
at high water, and to open and shut it 
without any considerable exertion. There 
is amodel of this Bridge at the Museum 
Des Ponts et Chaussées. 

“ M. de Cessart, may also claim the 
honour of having furnished the first idea 
of the iron bridge in front of the Loavre. 
It is easily perceivable that his system 
has been followed on this occasion, with 
some modifications indeed, as to the 
number of arches, as well as the substi- 
tution of stone instead of timber: but it 
is not a little glorious to him to have 
prepared the success of such a work, the 
first of its kind indeed, that ever was 
constructed in France, at the age of 
eighty-two!” 

The second volume, which will speedily 
make its appearance, is to contain an 
Account of the Sluice at Dieppe, of the 
Works erected at the Port of Becquet, 
together with the interesting details re- 
lative to the project for forming a road at 
Cherbourg, by means equally new and 
ingenious, but which, luckily perhaps 
fur some of her neighbours, France has 
never been able to execute. 

** La Guerre des Esclaves en Sicile, du 
temps des Romains, suivie de la Guerre 
des trois Mois, &c.”—The War of the 
Slaves in Sicily, during the Time of the 
Romans, &c. by Xavier Scrorant, a Si- 
cilian, and a Correspondent of the Nati- 
onal Institute of France. This is a trans- 
lation from the original Italian, in which 
little work M. Scrofani has collected 
from Diodorus, and Dion Cassius, all the 
particulars relative to the Servile War. 
He is at great pains to describe the sin- 
gular resolution with which the slaves 
sustained the siege of a town where 
they had shut themselves up, and to 
commemorate the perseverance with 
which they supported fatigue and fa- 
mine, and all the ills resulting from one 
of the most terrible contests recorded in 
history. 

“ after having killed and devoured the 

1 





most disgusting animals, after hay 
consumed all the rotten leather that cv 
be found, and even bones ground uld 
formed into a paste, as well as the and 
of trees mingled with earth, such sivas 
profound hatred of the Barrison to their 
masters, such the terror with which the 
were infected, that rather than viel 
through the pressure of famine, ‘tiey 
at length killed and fed on their own 
wives and children. After this, the 
drew lots for the victims, and concluded 
by eating one another. What is to the 
full as wonderful, not one of them 
whether maid, wife, or youth, whether 
father or child, ever uttered any com. 
plaint, or shed a single tear; ou the 
contrary, they encouraged one another 
to die; they even invited and directed 
the fatal stroke; at the same time, making 
the survivors swear by the blood that 
then flowed, to defend to the last extre. 
mity a place, on the possession of which 
depended the liberty of the rest of their 
brethren, as well as their own entire de- 
struction. 

“¢ This desperate courage, which asto- 
nished even the enemy, would have re- 
tarded perhaps the surrender of the town 
until Euaus had sent them succours, if 
treason had not proved still more form 
dable than the Roman legions. Rup: 
lius, no Jonger hoping to be able to ol- 
tain possession of the place, either by te 
mine or force, at length had recourse to 
treason, and succeeded. By the temp 
tation of gold and liberty, he seduced a 
Syrian slave, called Serapion, who ei 

aged to open one of the gates t0 hi. 
he Romans accordingly entered under 
favour of the night, and when the sui 
arose, the besieged found themselves 59 
completely cnveloped, that they were 
forced to surrender. During three com 

lete days, the massacre of these . 
wed persons was continued; the a 
was delivered up to the flames by oe 
of punishment, for having given regs 
to the rebels; while those who eo 
from the sword, were either dase’ 

= -ecipitated trom 
against the rocks, or precipi 
the adjoining hiils ito the sea. ss 

The following anecdote which “ol 
nates the whole, will serve pitt es 
any words to describe the reer 
tertained by these unhappy -_ bv 
slavery to which they had been 10 aa 
submit by their cruel masters, 2” os 
not but excite consolation ii " 
bosoms, at the reflection 0! ee aij 
cently abolished a most cruel ai 


traflic in our fellow-men. «Asis 
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« After the capture of the city, Ru- 
pilius, astonished at what had been told 
jem of the inveterate animosity of the 
slaves, wished that he himself might see 
and interrogate Coma, the butcher of 
Cleon, who had been prevented from 
either fying, or killing himsclf, relative 
to the character and talents of his 
brother, aud of Eunus. But what can- 
not the memory of past Injuries, and the 
fear of new sufferings effect, even among 
the most degraded beings! Coma, on 
being conducted before the Consul, re 
pled to his questions as weil as his 
threats, by means of a scornful smile 
alone. Having resolved to perisi rather 
than satisty the curiosity of the conqueror, 
he beut his body, placed his head be- 
tween his thighs, retaimed tis breath, and 
pressed his breast i such a manner, that 
in the course of a few moments he feil 
down at the feet of Rupilias, without mo- 
tion, and without life.” 

“ Essai historique et littéraire sur la 
Médecine des Arabes; parG J. Amoreux, 
Médecinde Montpellier, &c.”—Aun Histo- 
rical and Literary Essay, relative to the 
State of Medicine among the Arabians; 
by G, J. AMonewux, a Physician of Mont- 
peher, and Member of several learned 
Societies, 

M. Amoreux, in this octavo volume, 
which bears the modest title of an 
“Essay,” has sketched out the history 
not only of medicine, but also of the 
most famous medical men ainone the 
Arabians. The authors of that nation, 
fill up the immense chasm that preceded 
the general revival of learning; forsciences 
and fetters, protected by the Caliphs, 
flourished both in Spain and the East, at 
an epoch when Europe was still plunged 
iN ignorance and barbarity We are 
aiso turnished with several judicious hints 
and observations, relative to the Libraries 
sull existing in those days, as weil as the 
institutions whether civil, religious, agri- 
cultural, or medical, formed by the Moors. 

“Flore de Bade et d’Alsace, etc, 
Tangée suivant le Systéme de Linnéus, 
avec des Figures dessinées d’aprés Nature ; 
par M, Charles Christian Gmelin, Doc- 
teur en Médecine, &c. &c.”—The Flora 
ot Baden and Alsace, arranged according 
to the Linnean System, with Figures de- 
sicned after Nature, by M. Cuaries 
Crristran Guertin, &c. 

This, which appears to be a work of 
great labour, has not yet been completed. 

elure he engaged in such a toilsome 
undertaking, M. Gmelin, we are told, 
visited the vallies, the woods, and the 
Mountains of Baden, as well as those of 

Monrury Mas. Ne. 159. 
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the adjoining territories. In addition to 
this, ike Consuited ail ihe botanists of the 
neighbourhood, and he now quotes their 
Opinions with gratitude. In short, these 
Volumes are the resuit of twenty-tive 
years travels, study, and observation, in 
the course of which period, the author 
has cavsed to be trausplanted ito the 
electoral garden of plants, at Carlsruhe, 
ail the rare indigenous Species which he 
had not iuitherto xu opportumty of exas 
M1.ing with atieation, im order that he 
might remark the changes which culti- 
vation produces on them. fa addition 
to all tuls, M. Gusetin, as a necessary 
preliminary to bis botanical pursuits, 
travelled into Switzerland, the Sonthern 
parts of France, the mountams of the 
Pyienees, the kingdoms of Catatonia, 
Valentta, Murcia, Arragon, and the two 
Casiitles, to satisfy Lis curivsity, and add 
to his kuowledge. 

After the generic and individual cha- 
racters, we are presented with the specilig 
haines, as well as those imposed by ccle« 
brated Butauists, to which are added the 
Laun, French, German, English, and 
sometimes the italian Nomenciature. A 
varicty of purticulars relative to the 
usual habitation of each plaat, its dura- 
tion, its colour, its time of flowering, its 
properties, aud its virtues, whether it be 
of any service in pharmacy, in the arts, 
or in rural economy, &c, are detiuled., 
So attentive has he been, In fine, to every 
thing relative to his subject, that we here 
find a list of the insects burtful to certain 
descriptions of piants, and an account of 
the best methods of destroying such as ave 
noxious to their growth and propagation. 

“ Le Chapeau de Paille, Poeme di- 
dactique de Marco Lastri, associé de 
l’ Academie des Géorgophiles de Florence, 
et de plusicurs autres Academies.” —The 
Straw Bonnet, a Didacic Poem, by 
Marco Lastr1, an Associate of the 
Georgophihian Society of ¢ lorence, aud 
also of several other Academies. 

This is a translation from an Italian 
Didactic Puem of six hundred lines, de- 
nominated “ Jl ‘Capello di Pagilla,” in 
the original. In Florence, it has been 
the custom during many vears past, for 
the ladies tuo cover their heads with a 
manufacture of this kind, which fashion 
has extended to London, Parts, and all 
the great Citicsandeven Townsot Europe, 

The tollowung are the introductory 
lines to the French version: 
<¢ Tadis d@’Ascra le chan re harmonicux 
Fut le premier dont le talent utile 
Nous enseigna cet are Ingen cux, 

Par quiCy bale ouvre um scim@ ius fertile. ; 
4> Nes 
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Mais |’art qui sait d’un fréle chalumeau 
Entrelasser cette tresse légére, 

Qu’on voit parer d’un clégant réseau, 

| Non le berger ou la simple bergére, 

Mais un front noble, une riche beauté, 

| Belle Signa Vhonneur de l’Etrurie, 

Cet art charmant né de ton industrie 

| Fut sous nos yeux par toi seule enfanté ; 

| Et je veux, moi, que mes heureuses rimes, 
Prenant lessor vers tes riantes cimes, 
| 
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De ces travaux chantent lutiiité ; 
Humble sujet dont la failesse étonne ; 
Mais en foulant les plus apres sentiers ; 
Quand le ciel veut, on cueile des lauriers : 
| Ainsi cueillit sa brillante couronne 

iy Le-cygne altier dont s*honove Crémene, 
Lorsqu’tl chanta le ver industrieux 

| Qui de son scin file un or précieux. 
{ J)’autres encor, par une égule audace, 

: Ont su prouver dans leurs brillans essaisy 
Qu’un sujet pauvre était riche en succes 5 
Et moi je puis en marchant sur leur tracey 
Chanter cet art dont les bienfaits certains 
De la vieillesse et de ’aimable eniance, 
Du sexe faible écartant l’indigence, 
Sait occuper tant dinutiles mains. 
Riches produits d’une vile matiére, 

Nous vous voyons fiotter sur l’onde amére, 
Et vers nos murs les bords les plus lointains, 
Renvoyer lor en si grande abondance 
Que vos succés passent la vraisemblance. 
iH . Toi qui souvent a d°utiles lecons, 
As su donner et la force et la grace, 
Muse, descends des sommets du Parnasse; 
Viens a ma voix préter les plus doux suns. 
Accours aussi, déesse des moissons ; 

Et, s’il se peut, vois sans nulle colére 
L’avare main, qui, du sein de laterre, 

En herbe encore arrache tes bienfaits ¢ 
Des ornemens que |’art en aura faits 

Je veux parer ta téte radieuse. 

Aux déités, sous un léger chapeau, 

Tu vas bientot te montrer orgueilleuse, 
Et de dépit voir Pallas envicuse 

Jetter son casque, incommode fardeau. 


As the English females have of late 
years manufactured their own Bonnets, 
it may be necessary here to remark that 
the author is at great pains to point out 
the proper situation for ihe culture of the 
best kind of straw. Above all things, he 
advises to avoid a fertile, and make 
choice of a poor, and what is called in 
this country, a “hungry” soil. The high 
grounds that overlovk the Arno, in the 
vicinity of Florence, are considered the 
best adapted for this species of product. 

The grain to be sown, after all the 
necessary previous dispositions have been 
attended to, is called in France, béé de 
Mavs, which is consigned to the earth 
towards the conclusion of the winter, At 
length arrives the happy period of harvest: 

Mais le-temps fuit: j’entends ou crois 

entendre 

D’un vent plus chaud le souffe bienfaiteur: 
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Du rossigno! la voix devient plus tend 
Réveille-toi, tardif agriculteur ; % 
Tes verds épis deja montrent leurs leurs : 
Vois se gonfleur leur laiteus; semence, 
Ne permets pas A leur molle Substance 
De s’endurcir par de trop longs délais: 
Crains et Ja rouille et le brouiilard énais: 
Plus d’une fois sur ton blé jeune encore’ 
J'ai vu tomber ies larmes de Paurore. 
Jl en est temps, cueille ces Chalumeang 
Qui vont dans peu te payer tes travaux, 
Voici déja qu’une leste barnitre 
Conduit gaiment et filles et garcons, 


Qui dans les champs vont apporter la 
guerre, 


Les voila tous rangés en bataillons, 

Portant a terre une main désatmée, 

La paiile céde a V’eflort ravisseur; 

En courts faisceaux la dépouille est formée, 

Ft sur la téte ou les bras du vaingueur, 

Suit dans ses murs la triomphante armée, 

“Cours d’Etude pour la Jeunesse 
Frangaise, contenant la Chronologie, Is 
Géographie, la Mythologie ; Pabrésé de 
VHistuire Ancienue des Egyptiennes, des 
Phéniciens, des Assyriens, des Baby- 
loniens, &c.”—A Course of Study for 
the Youth of France, &c. by J. B. Cas. 
TILLE, an Instructor, 2 vols. 12mo. 

This little elementary work is intended 
as a synopsis of every thing required for 
young people, until they shall have ac- 
quired the age of fitteen or sixteen. We 
perceive that the French seem no longer 
to deem Greek and Latin as heretofore, 
indispensably necessary for education, 

“ Remarqués Physiologiques sur ls 
Physionomie de la Voix, faisant suite a un 
Article : Layater sur le méme Sujet.’ 
—Physiological Remarks, relative to the 
Physioguomy of the Voice, being the Con- 
tinuetion of an Article on the same Sub- 
ject by Lavater; by L. J. Mungau 
La SARTHE. 

Among other curious Remarks, tle 
Author maintains that the Roman Orie 
tors had a greater eneryy of respiration, 
and better lungs, than those of modern 
days. This fact is deduced with some 
degree of probability, from the quantun 
of language usually contained withit 
compass of a singie sentence. 

6 Le Prophetic de Cazotte, Kc. re. 
zotte’s Prophecy, relative to the ays 
Revolution, to which is added fort o r 
time, Biographical Notes, cals the 
aord an idea of the characters ° 
sersons alluded to. 
' This paper, was found in the ghee 
of the late M. de la Harpe, at lis 01 
and it is probable, that it was yids 
ter the period when he had anor 
former errors, and embraced the ¢ , 
religion, ‘ae ade 

«Tt scems to me as if the fobowe at 





































































yenture had occurred but yesterday, not- 
withstanding which it happened so early 
as the beginning of the year 1788. We 


were all at the table of one of our bre- . 


thren of the Academy, a man of high 
rank, as well as a great wit. The com- 
pany which was numerous, consisted of 
persons of aii descriptions: magistrates, 
men of letters, academicians, &c. and the 
entertaimment as usual was most excellent, 

“ At the dessert, the wines of Malvoisie 
and Constantia added to the gaiety usual 
in such company that sort of liberty, 
which had become faslionabie: for the 
world had now arrived at such a pass, 
that every thiug calculated to produce 
mirth was freeiy permiicd. 

“ Chamfort had aiready read to us one 
of his tales, equally imspious and liber- 
tine, and ladies of high rank had listened 
to him, without having once recourse to 
their tans. Next occurred a number of 
pieasantries relai.ve to religion: one quo- 
ted a passage from * La Pucelle,’ and 
anocher repeated the following philosophi- 
cal verses ot Diderot*; 

‘ Et des boyaux du dernier prétre, 
Serrez le cou du dernier roi !” 


“ This was applauded. A third arose, 
and hoidmg in his hand a bumper of wine, 
‘Yes, Messieurs! (exclaiined he) [ am 
equally certain that there is no God, as 
Tam that Homer isa fool;’ and in fact, 
he was to the full as certain of the one as 
the other. 

“ The conversation now became more 
serious, and the revolution produced by 
Voltaire, which was said to constitute his 
priucipal title to glory, produced general 
adiniration: ‘He has set the fashion to 
the age, in which he lived (exclaimed se- 
veral), and is read in the anti-chaimber, 
as well as in the saloon? 

“One of the guests told us, laughing 
aloud at the samé time, that~ his-hair- 
dresser had said to bim while powdeving 
his curls, ‘1 bes leave to assure you, Sir, 
that although I am no better than a mi- 
serable valet, yet I possess no more reli- 
gion than my neighbours,’ 

“ [t was now concluded, that the great 
Revolution would uot fail to be soon con- 
summated, and that it became absolutely 
necessary superstition aud fanaticism, 
should give place to philosophy; they 





, * Dionysius Diderot was born at Langres, 
1n 1723 On settling at Paris early in life, 
he soon obtained friends by his wit and talents, 
and also distinguished himself greatly as @ 
man of letters. Having been imprisoned for 
“x months at Vincennes, by the jealousy of an 
abitrary government, without trial, and per- 
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even began to calculate the probability of 
the epoch, and which of the society then 
present, mght live long enough to bee 
hold the Age of Reason. ‘The oldest . 
complained, that they could not flatter 
themselves with the hope; those who 
were sull young, rejoiced at the idea of 
having a prospect of beholding the event; 
and they congratulated the Academy in 
particular for having prepared the grand- 
work, and been the centre, the head- 
quarters, and the primum mobile of the 
liberty of thought. 

“ Meanwhile, one of the guests had not 
participated in the joy ditfused around 
by means of this conversation; nay he 
had slily uttered several pleasantries at 
our extraordinary enthusiasin. 

“ This proved to be Cazotte*, a man 
at once amiable and original, but unhap- 
pily infatuated with the reveries of the 
Ti/uminati. He now assumed a serious 
tone, and addressed himself to the come 
pany as follows : 

‘ Gentiemen (says he), rest satisfied; 
for you will all behold that grand and sub- 
lime revolution, which you are so desirous 
of. You know, that I have somewhat of 
the prophet in my composition. [ repeat 
to you again, that you will witness what 
you so ardently desire 





haps ulso without a crime, he seized every op- 
portunity, to vent his rage against oppression. 

As one of the authors of the ** Encyclopé- 
die,” he had an opportunity of disseminating 
his principles, and died in 1784, possessed of 
a high and exalted reputation 

* He wasa man of letters, whoamong other 
productions, had written the ‘* Poeme d'Oli- 
vier,” the ** Diable Amoureux,” which is al 
luded to, in the course of this pretended con 
versation, &c. &c. 

He had been originally commissary-general 
of the French Windward Islands, and during 
the revolution appears to have resided at Pier- 
ry in Champagne, with his family, which was 
nu nerous. 

M. de la Harpe, knowing that he was ads 
dicted ‘0 mysticism, and believed in the rie 
diczlous doctrines of the I//umines, makes him 
appear, on this occasion, in the chaiacter of a 

rophet 

. Cicer having been accused of royalism, 
was committed to the Abbaye at Paris, im 
August 1792, and ony escaped from the mas 
sacre of September, in consequence of the fi- 
lial piety of his daughter, then between site 
teen and seventeen years of age. She threw 
her arms aruund his neck, covered his body 
with her own, and disputed for it as it were 
with the horrid assassins, who, although stecp- 
ed in blood, appeared on this occasion to have 
for once melted into pity. Mademoiselle Ca- 
zotte afterwards accompanied she old man, 
(fer be was then 74 years of age) t» ‘he 
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“ They immediaiely answered him in 
the word- of Vaudeville: 


‘ Faut pas @tre grand sorcier pour ca!” 


“ Be it so (added be). but perhaps it 


might be a little necessary for what re 


mis tobe told. Do you know what 
will arise out of that Kevolution, wiiat 
wii occur toa you yourselves, who are 
heve assembled, and what will be the ime 
mediate effect and consequence of it” 

“ Al! let us see (savs Condorcet with 
h's simpleton air, and saturuine simile), a 
Piilosorher is not sorry to meet with a 
prop et? 

“ You M. de Condorcet*, you will ex- 





Con:iergerie, where he was transtfervea, and 
attended upon him until the moment of his 
execution. in consequerce of a sentence of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

* Marie-Jean-Antoine Nicholas Caritat, 
Marguis de Condorcet, was descended from a 
noble family, originally irom the ( omtat Ve- 
naissin. He was born at St. Quintin, on the 
17th of September 1745, and having addicted 
hinoseli from his youth to study, great hopes 
were entertained that he would distinguish 
himse}: in the career of the sciences, to which 
he particularly directed his attention. 

He accordingly became the scholar of 
D*Alembert, and in 1767, published his first 
work, ‘* Essai d’Analyse,” which procured 
for him a brilliant reputation, so that during 
the administration of M. de Turgot, he was 
selected to assist that minister in all the ope- 
gations which required an extensive know- 
ledge of mathematics. 

Condorcet was about this period admitted a 
member of the French Academy ; and when 
the Revolution occurred, his renutacion ad- 
ded dignity and cred:t to the popular cause, 
Aiter acting a distinguished part, he was in 
wluded by Kobespicrre in the proscription of 
nearly all the great and able men who re- 
Mained in France, and was obliged to seek an 
acylum in the house of a jemale Parisian, who 
had compassionated his mis‘ortunes. 

In 1794, he was obliged tu quit the place 
of his conrealment, in consequence of the do- 
miciliary visits that then tock place, and hay. 
ong escaped from the capital in the diszuise of 
a woman, he re-assumed his male attire, and 
endeavoured to shelter himself in the house 
of a friend, supposed to have been Garat, 
who had actually kept him for a few days 
locked up in one of the pubiic offices, for he 
was at that time a minister of state. Having 
been disappointed, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of the owner, he was forced by hunzer 
to enter the town of Chalmars, and being 
discovered devouring rather than eating some 
food he had purchased, he was seized and in- 
terrozated. 

On this occasion he passed by the name of 
Simon, and said he was an old servant out of 
employment; but on rifling his pockets, a 
Horace was. discovered, with Marginal notes 


pire, stretched out on the floor 0 
eeon; you will die of the poison which 
you ure to swallow, with a view Of pre. 
serving yourself from the executioner: the 
potson, which the happiness ot those times 
will force you to carry Constantly about 
you.’ 

* Great astonishment ensued; but it 
was recollected, that the good Cazotte had 
been accustomed to dream awake, and 
the laugh increased. 

“ M. de Cazotte ( says one), the story 
you have just told ts, is not half so amy 
sing as that ot your Diable Amoureur, But 
what devil has stuffed your head with 
this dungeon, poison, and executioner? 
What has all this to do with philosophy, 
and the reign of Reuson ? 

“This 1s precisely what I now tell you: 
it is in the name of philosophy, of huma- 
nity, and liberty; and under the reign of 
that very Reason, that all this is to vce 
cur; and it will in reality prove the reign 
of Reason, for then she will have her tem- 
ples, and moreover there will be no longer 
any other temples throughout the whole 
of France, at the period to which I now 
allude, than those erected to Reason.” 

* On my word (says Chamfort, with 
a sarcastic yrin), you will not be one of 
the priests of those days! 

“* T hope not (replies the other); but 
you M. de Chamfort*, who are very wor- 


fa dune 





written in latin. Being suspected as an arise 
tocrat, who had formerly servants of his own, 
he was confined ina cellar, where he was ior- 
gotten during twenty-four hours, and is said 
by some to have died of hunger, and by others 
to have ended his days by mears oi polly 
furnished by his triend Garat. During his 
concealment, he composed a work on arithe 
metic, which was published after his death. 
* Sehastian-Roch Nichplas Chamort wis 
born in 1741, in a little village near Cler 
mont en Auvergne. He 1S supposed to have o 
the fruit of illicit love: certain it is, that he 
never knew the name of his own father ; but 
he was greatly attached to his perso 
during the perplexities and re or 
his youth, he took care that she shou Pee 
be destitute, for he even deprived ge ; 
times of the necessaries of lite, in oréet 
support her. ; 
Having been admitted 
the name o! Nicholas, intoth 
sins, in quality of a Boursier, OF P subs 
he remained there, without — se 
himself by any excellence gegen" 2 led 
his third year. Being then in ir sour Git 
the Réetoricai class, he ogg ae os 
prizes; he failed however, rt vbibition . 
Latin verses ; but at the a observing 
gained the whole five, arc n: , 
<¢ that on the former occasion Re 


Ts ‘ jpad pro’ 
imitating Virgil, while on that he successtil 


when a boy vader 


he college of Gras 
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thy of the situation, and will actually be- 
come one, you are to cut your veins by 
means of twenty-two gashes made by 
your own razor, and yet notwithstanding 
this, your death will not occur until some 
months after.’ 

“(Qn this, they stare at the narrator of 
future occurences, and laugh again. 


“ As for you, M. Vic d’Azyr (conti-- 


nues he), you yourself will not open your 
veins, but you will cause them to be 
opened six times 1n the course of one 
day, during a fit of the gout, in order to 
be more certain of the event, and you 
will die during the night.’ 





~ 


successful, because he had copied Buchanan 
and the mederns. 

Soon aiter this, Chamfort ran away from 
college, and commenced Abbé, but he deter- 
mined never tobe a priest, for he observed to 
M. d’Aireaut, a professor, under whom he 
studied: “* that heloved repose, philosophy, 
the ladies, and honor and true glary too muca; 
and quarrels, hypocrisy, pic‘erments and mo- 
ney, tuo little, for chat station.” 

He next became author, and his first werk 
was § Le Vicubulaire Fangais.” Waving at 
length turned his. mind tv poetry, and ob- 
tained tic prize (rom the French Academy, for 
his * Epitre d'un Pere a son Fils sur la Nais- 
sance dun Petit-Fils’’ He now began to be 
courted by the great. whom he in return al- 
ways detested ; yet he frequented their com- 
pany, but it seemed as if it were solely for 
the purpose of ridiculing them. Whea the 
Revolution occurred, he lost the greater part 
of his pensions, &c. and yet he laughed at, 
and ridiculed Ssarmontel, for crying ovef his 
children ou reading the decree that had sup- 
press d all these ap) otntments. 

At this period Chamiort, openly embraced 
the cause of the popular party; but he detest- 
ed all the excesses committed in tre name of 
liberty, and he ridiculed the horrid motto of 
** Fraternité ou la mort!” the translation of 
which, he observed, was: ** Be my brother, 
or I wiil kill you ! The ‘rateraity of such peo- 
ple,” adied he, *¢ isthe fraternity of--Cain 
and Atel.” 

During the administration of the Giron- 
dists, he was nominated to the office of joint 
National Librarian, with an income of 4000 
livres per ann. But on the triumph of Robes- 
Pierre, and the jacobins, he was denounced 
and imprisoned. 

As confinement was more odious to him 
than death, he attempted to bereave himself 
of his existeace, by means of a pistal ; but he 
only shattered the bones of bis nose, and 
drove in his righteye. He afterwards seized 
2 razor, cut his throat and mangled his body 
4a terrible manner; on thi:, he ridiculed 

's OWA want of dexterity, and did pot die, 
until some meaths after. 


« And you, M. de Nicolai will perish 
on a scatlold; you M. Bailly will also fi- 
nish your days in the same manner.—A 
sunilar fate is reserved fur you M. de Mae 
lesherbes® . . . ? 

“ Ah! God be praised, (exclaims Roue 
cher) it appears that Monsieur is ill-ine 
tentioned respecting the Academy alone; 
he has indeed committed terrible havoc . 
as for me, thank Heaven . . 2? 

“ As tor you; you also must fall upon 
a scatfold.’ 

“ Qh! all this must be done for a wae 
ger (is repeated from every part of the 
saloon), he has sworn to exterminate us 
all!’ 

“© No, it is not I who have so sworn.” 

“ But in ths case, are we not to be 
subjugated by the Turks and the Tarturs? 
And 1 

“ No, not at all; I have already told 
you what is to occur You will thea 
be governed by Philosuphy alone; by 
Reason alone. All those who you are to 
treat in this manner, will be philosophers, 
and will constantly have in their mouths, 
the self same phrases that you have quo- 
ted during the last hour; they will also 
repeat all your maxims, and like you will 
quote verses trom Diderot and thePucelle!” 

“ On this, a whisper passes from mouth 
to mouth, and from ear to ear through 
one part of the room: ‘ You perceive 

* Christian- William de Lamo:gnon Malese 
herbes, one of the most celebrated and up- 
right characters that France ever produced, 
was born Dec. 6, 1721. This respectavie 
old man, after having becomes president of 
the Cour des Aides, and twice minister of state, 
retired from the service of his country, as if 
in order to dedicate himself to the domestic 
virtues While invested with an office, that 
induced other men to make an arbitrary use 
of their authority, he as a secretary of state 
ett-nded the liberty of the préss, and not only 
abolished the uses but meditated the entire 
suppression of Letrres de Cachet. ae 

While occupie: in g're country, chiefly im 
rural affairs, the Revolution occurred, Louis 
XVI. was prought to trial, and he, who had 
not been treated with much attention by the 
King (or he had resigned in disgust '), tare 
getting all personal consideration, offered hime 
self as one of his defenders. 

After oischarging this painful duty, in the 
most honourable manner, he returned to the 
bosom of his family, but was soon after ar- 
rested, experienced a mock trial before a re~ 
volutionary tribunal at Paris, and was coo- 
demned to death, April 22, 1794. 

He died as he had lived, exhibiting marks 
of the most unshaken courage and virtuc, te 


the last hour of his existence. 
that 
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that he is. mad, for he preserves a most 
scrious countepance!’ in another part, 
itis said ina loud voice: * Do not you 
perceive that he is joking, for you well 
know, that somewhat of the marvellous 
always eaters into his pleasantries.’ 

“ Yes (replies Chamlort), but his 
miarvellous is deficient in respect to gai- 
ety; his jokes have tou much of the gai- 
Jows in thein; and pray when is all this 
1.0 occur?” 

“ Six years will not pass away, when 
all that I have said is to be fully accom- 

lished.’ ) 

“ Here is plenty of miracles, observed 
one (it was I myselr who spoke), and 
don’t you dispose of me on this occasion? 

“ You will be a miracle, at least as ex- 
traordinary as any of the rest, fur you 
will then become a christian!” 

Great and general exclamations on the 
pert of the whole company now took 
piice. 

‘* Ah! (cries Chamfort), 1 am = at 
Jen; :th comforted; if we are not to perish 
uot, | La Harpe turns christiaa, we must 
prove immortal !— 

“ On this occasion, (adds Madame la 
Duchesse de Grammont*) we ladies ap- 
pear to bé very fortunate, as we are to 
take no part whatsoever in these revolu- 
tions. When I say ao part, [ dont mean 
that we shall not always intermeddle a 
little ; but it seems to be allowed, that 
we are not to suiler on this occasion; our 
sex—~ 

“Your sex, ladies, will not defend you 
on the present occasion; and your inter- 
meddling or not, will prove of no manner 
of service, as you will be treated exactly 
like men, without any other difference 
whatsoever,’ 

‘© But what do you mean by all this, 
M. de Cazotte? Is it the end of the 
world, that you are preaching up!’ 











* This distinguished lady was a daughter of 
the celebrated family ot Choiseul, which had 
gitven aprime minister (M. le Duc de Choi- 
sciil), and an ambasszdor, a man of letters 
(L 2 Comte cde Choiseul-Gouffier), to France. 
Fe:r name was eatiix, she was horn at Lu- 
nz ville, resided at Paris, and was condemned 
to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal o: that 
cit y,on the 3d of Florcat, in the second year 
of the pr tended Republic, under the frivo- 
Jo us pretext of being ** counter-revolution- 
ary.” 

Her husband, the Duke de Grammont, was 
a scended trom the celebrated count of the 
83 me name, who visited England, during the 
reign ot Charles M1. and wiose Memuirs are 
ce tailed in 2 vols. 4to. by his relative count 
A.atheny Hamilton, 
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“y know nothing as to but whey 
I know is, that you Madame la Ducie, 
—you will be conducted to the scaff " 
together with many other ladies, <. 
suine sledge with an executioner with 
your hands tied behind your back? 

“ ah! I hope, that in that case, I shalt 
black? t have a carriage covered with 

“ No, Madam ! still greater ladies 
than you will be conducted in a sledge 
with their hands tied like yours! 

“* Greater ladies! what! the princes. 
ses of the blood royal ? 

“ Sull greater-— 

“ Here cousiderable commotion took 
place on the part of the whole company, 
and the countenance of our host began 
to turn pale: in short, it was generally 
agreed, that the pleasantry was rather 
carried too far. Meanwhile, Madame 
de Grammont, by way of dissipatingwhe 
cloud, did not insist on replying to the 
last part of the speech, and cuntented 
herself by observing in a gay and indi 
ferent tone, * You perceive, that he wil 
not even allow me a confessor!’ 

“ No, Madam! neither you, nor any 
other female will have one. The last 
person executed who will obtain one, and 
that too asa favour, will . . 

“On this M. de Cazotte stopped a mo 
ment, as if to recollect himself. — 

“ Eh! very good! who then, 1s to be 
that happy mortal, who will enjoy this 
distinguished prerogative? 

“ It is the only one that will remain 
to him—it will be the king of France, 

“ On this themaster of the house started 
up from his chair, and all his guests rose 
at the same time. He then advanced to- 
wards the last speaker, and addressed 
him as follows, with an uncommon des 
eree of earnestness: ‘ My dear M. de 
Cazotte, this mournful kind of pleasantry 
has arrived quite far enough. You _ 
indeed carried it too far; even $0 te 
endanger the whole company present, 
well as yourself!’ =r 

“ Cazotte did not say a single ron 
reply, and was about to retire, pvt 
dame Grammont, who wasstill desira see 
avoid whatsover bad the appearance a 
riousness, and resture gaiet y,advanct, ‘al 
wards him: ‘Sir Prophet, who bas "an 
our fortunes, you conces! every 
respecting yourown! = alll 

c After remaining some time . _ 
with his eyes fixed to the groun"s Me 
sumed as follows: ¢ Have you Teas 
dam, the Siege of Jerusalem, 35° 
ed in Josephus? « Qh! 
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* Qh! undoubtedly ; who has not per- 
vsed that book ?—-But go on exactly as if 
I bad not.’ 

“Well, then, Madam, during that 
siege, a man walked round the ramparts 
dunng seven successive days, in sight of 
both the besiegers and the besieged, crying 
aluud incessantly with a thundering and 
iltboding voice: ‘ Woe to Jerusalem!’ on 
the seventh day, he exclaimed, ‘woe 
to Jerusalem, woe to myself!’ and at 
that mument, an enormous stone, launch- 
ed from one of the enemy’s engines, 
struck, and cut him in_ pieces. —After 
this reply, M. Cazotte, made his bow 
aud departed.” 

It is pretty evident, that the above ar- 
ticle was written by M. de la Harpe, after 
he had changed his party. On this occa- 
sion he was determined to abuse the phi- 
losophers, and throw as much odium on 
them as possible, not forgetting even Vol- 
ture his benefactor. Jt is clear, how- 
ever, from the History of the Revolution, 
that this class were uniformly the victims 
of the ferocious men who deluged France 
with bloed. 

“ Entretien de Charlemagne et du Sé- 
nateur Tronchet, dans |’Elysée, sur l’Etat 
actuel de la France, et sur le Rétablisse- 
ment de l'Université; par M. Crovuzet, 
Membre de la Légion d’Honneur, associé 
de Institut National,-et de la Société 
d’Agriculture de Calais, ancien Professeur 
de Rhétorique et Principal dans l’Univer- 
sité de Paris, Directeur des Etudes du Pry- 
tanée Militaire Francais.”—A Dialogue 
between Charlemagne and the Senator 
Trouchet in Elysium, relative to the pre- 
Sent State of France, and the Re-esta- 
blishment of an University; by M.Crou- 
zet,a Member of the Legion of Honour, &c. 

M. Crouzet is one of the multitude 
ef panegyrists of the emperor, with 
whom France indeed abounds; and he 
has been at great pains to pay his com- 


pliments, by means of the’ present, as well 


4S two former publications, the one enti- 
tled: “Carmen in sacram Inunctionem 
Napoleonis;” the other “ Le Francais au 
tombeau d’Homere.” A new occasion 
Row presents itself, for gratulation: the 
intended revival of the once celebrated 
“iiversity of Paris, in which the author 
lield a distinguished place ! 

his event has been celebrated in Latin 
Verses, which are translated or rather 
mitated in French, The subject is in- 
troduced with an account of the arrival 
01 Tronchet in the Elysian fields, where 
1€ Is immediately greeted, we are told, by 
*iumber of heroes, Charlemagne, sur- 
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rounded “ by a whole court of kings,” 
asks if it be true, that Napoleon, of who: a 
he has heard so much, has become his 
equal at least, in the arts both of peace 
and war? Tronchet, of course answers iit 
the affirmative, and seizes this opportu-> 
nity, tv enumerate the “ iniracies” ot 
his reign. 

The interview begins with a couplet, 
which appears to have been closely imi- 
tated from Racine: 


“¢ Un bruit qui m’a paru digne a peine de foi, 
Du sejour des vivans est venu jusqu’s 
moi.”’* 


The following quotation is meant to 
convey an idea of the horrors of anarchy, 
during the crisis of the late Revolution: 


*¢ Scilicet humane divinis undique leges 
Pugnabant, priscisque nova, licitoque nefase 
tum, 
Virtutique scelus. Ruerant solium, ara, tri- 
bunal. 
Afflicte patrie jam nulla columna manebate 
Tanta ruinarum quanto vertenda labore 
Congeries fuit, ut sancti vestigia juris 
Deie.eret ! Mox inde tamen pulcherrimus orde 
Extitit 3 eversis majestas reddita templis, 
Justitia lances, sceptro reverentia, cuique 
Jus, fortuna, salus, et opes et gloria genti. 
Terror ab innocuis ad coascia corda reversus 
Et tandem claudo tetigit pede pena scelestas.” 


Dans quel affreux chaos nous étions ree 
plonges ! 
Thémis était en proie au stupide Vandale ; 
Son temple n’était plus qu'un ténébreux dedaley 
Od, sous l’amascenius des plus bizarres lois, 
Etaient ensevelis la justice ct les droits ; 
Od triomphait laudace, ou siegeait I’ignorance, 
Ou le crime insolent ajournait innocence, 
Et quel asile alors vestait a la vertu? 
Trdne, autely tribunal, tout était abattu. 
Napoléon parait: Thémis reprend sun glaive; 
Plus pompeux,pius puissant, le trone se releve 5 
L’autel sort de sa cendre, et la religion 
De son libérateur bénit l’auguste nom. 
Tout est changé: l’effroi rentre au sein de 
coupable, 
Le remords le déchire et la honte l’accables 
Le faible est secouru, l’orphelin protege, 
Et du méchant enfin "homme juste est vengé.” 
“ Memoirs sur la Revolution de Poe 
logne, &c.t”—Memoirs relative to the 
Revolution in Poland, discovered at Ber- 
lin; preceded by an historical Enumera- 
tion of the Cause and Events +: ree 
ced the Dismemberment of Polan 
The memoirs here published, are ad- 





* Un bruit assez étrange est venu jusqu’a moi, 
Je Mai juge, Seigneur, trop pee aigne de 
foi.” RaAcINe. 

$ Imported by M. de Boffe, Nassau-street, 
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dressed to the empress Catherine II. b 
hey (Quarter-master-General, M.de Pistor. 
They are two in number; the first treats 
af the revolution that took place at War- 
saw, on the 6th of April 1794, and pre- 
sents extensive and circumstantial details, 
relative to the measures adopted by the 
Russian chiets, to prevent the events that 
ensued, The second, contains an ac- 
count of the operations of the campaign 
that ensued, and both of them were pre- 
sented to her imperial majesty, in Ja- 
nuary 1796. Their author, M. de Pistor, 
who was one of the officers appertaming 
to the stalf of General Igelstrom, he re-en- 
deavours to prove. that none of the mis- 
fortunes that ensued, can be jusly attri- 
buted to him. He at the same time 
frankly avows, that faults had been com- 
mitted, and he points out the officers who 
were guilty. 

Throughout the whole of the details, 
the writer appears in the character of a 
subject of a despotic monarchy, and af- 
fects to believe that Russia possessed le- 
gitimate claims to the sovereignty of an 
ancient, independent republic! The con- 
duct of the Diet of Warsaw is accord- 
invly complimented with the epithet of 
“« insurrectionelle,” and that of the Po- 
lish nation is,with equal truth, considered 
as factious. He wished to treat the whole 
country, as in a state of rebellion, and 
therefure was for seizing all the forts and 
arsenals, and subjecting every portion of 
it, even those territories which remained 
neutral, or obedient to Russia, to all the 
horrors of military law ! 

The Quarter-master General appears 
to have anticipated every thing, but the 
singular courage of the people, and the 
celebrated victory of Kosciusko at Ra- 
slawic, where a body of peasants, ill 
armed and without discipline, penetrated 
through the Russian ranks, so that the 
imperial troops were obliged to retire 
frum the centre. Inamediately after this, 
the insurrection extended to the palati- 
nates of Chelm and Lublin: the occu- 
pation of Warsaw enablea it to spread 
throughout the remainder of Poland. 

It was thus, by means of a class of 
men, whom he qualifies with the names 
of brigands, of populace, and of revolters, 
that the capital was at length evacuated 
on the part of nine battalions and two 
companies, besides eight squadrons of 
horse, supported by 36 field-pieces, with- 
out reckoning the Prussians encamped 
in the neighbourhood. 

Iu the second memoir, the author finds 
huuself obliged to treat the “ insurgents” 
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with less scorn. He acknowledges #, 
disputes that had taken place — 
the Russian and Prussian Officers “te 
attempts to justify himself jn eine 
the disastrous events that had occured, 
He fairly allows, however, tnat his ; 

soldiérs were not blameless, * 

“ What has greatly diminished the 
number of our troops,” says he, “ js pj. 
lage—many of them having entered the 
city for that purpose. A body of the 
having been found seatchng for booty 
during the night, in the quarter of Lesh. 
no, several of the inhabitants repaired to 
the commandant of the Polish troops near 
the arsenal, in order to demand assis. 
ance. This was at length aliorded; a 
party of soldiers having been marched ex. 
pressly for that purpose, and these imme 
diately began to massacre all the s 
glers: no less than 200, all of whom were 
intoxicated, perished in one cellar, A 
hundred on this retired to a house, near 
the street of the Franciscans, and being 
at length forced to surrender, they also 
were put to death.” 

By way of introduction to the whole, 
the editor has given a summary of the 
History of Poland; and he there lays 
down two principles, of which the pre- 
sent work 1s adduced as a proof and con 
firmation. The first is, that, for a long 
series of years, Russia had conceived, 
meditated, and prepared a system of 
usurpation in respect to the country in 
question ; that this dangerous neighbour 
had been the constant fomenter of all the 
intrigues, of all the troubles, and of'al 
the factions which have desolated that 
nation; that its disunion constituted 
its ruin, aisd that its ruin was the con 
stant invariable aim of the court of St 
Petersburgh. 

The second is, that the system of an 
elective mouarehy, adopted by the Poles 
exposed them to periodical — 
sions and to interminable civil strife. At 
each succeeding election, ambition ¢ 
every kind, both national and i 
was engendered, which ended ye 
in their subjugation by the, neig? 
ing nations that had conspired 48 
them, t the 

After this, the author pomts ot ‘ 
different epochs when Russia = 
displayed her intentions to 1} aa 
the rights of an independent Co¥ 2 
He recalls to the memory of his ashi 
“the forced election” of ren? Free 
the alliance of Catherine fl. ~ 
deric, called the Great ; the stip 
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ublic; the formation of an auxiliar 
Russian army for the service of Poland ; 
the vast projects of the empress relative 
to Moldavia, Wallachia, and the Morea; 
the violence committed against the Polish 
nobles; in short, the famous Declaration 
of the 2d of September, 1772, “ a monu- 
ment of iniquity, that aroused the whole 
nation, and produced the fatal epoch 
when the first partition of territory took 
place.” ; 

The editor, who is perhaps rather in- 
duced by the occurrence of recent eveuts, 
than the love of liberty, to attack the 
courts of Berlin and Petersburgh, con- 
cludes with a quotation from Burke, in 
which that orator observes, “ that the 
states of Europe will some day lament 
that they had tolerated the consummation 
of so great an iniquity, and those more 
especially which had taken an active part 
in it,” 

DRAMA. 

“La Mort du Henri IV. Tragédie en 
cing actes, & en vers.”—The Death of 
Henry IV, a Tragedy of five Acts, in 
Verse. By M. Lecouve, of the Institute. 

This tragedy, the composition of one 
of the most celebrated literary men 
now existing in France, has given birth 
tu many quarrels and much abuse among 
the Parisian critics. It is termed by one 
party, a most excellent dramatic work, 
in point of structure, while the poetry 
is accounted very fine, and the whole 
deemed worthy of the talents of the- 
author. 

On the other hand, it has been assert- 
ed, that M. Legouvé has violated history, 
ax the assassination of his hero proceeded 
not from a conspiracy, but the misguided 
lanaucism of a single, insulated, and de- 
luded wretch. It is added at the same 
tune, that the disputes between Henry 
and his queen were mere domestic jars, 
calculated for a.comedy alone. 

fo this their opponents rejoin, that the 
proofs of a horrid and successful combi- 
havion are fuunded on the authorities of 
Nanel, De Bury, De Mézerai, De Prefixe. 
To these, they say, may be added. “ Les 
Mémoires de Suily & de Condé,” “ Le 
Journal de Henri [V.” “ L’Etoile,” “ Le 
Mercure de France, année 1610,” “ L’His- 
votre Universelle;”*i’Intrigue de Cabinet,” 
&c. They at the same time affirm, in 
Tespect to the second charge, that ac- 
cording to the mode of reasoning adopted 
on this occasion, the fine tragedies of 
Andromaque, Mithridate, and Zaire, 
Ought never to have been written. In 
short, if we are to give credit. to some 
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part of the recrimination, a most extraor- 
dinary class of men has sprung up in 
France : 

“ A collection of pedants and of 
monks,” say they, “escaped from the 
abolished cloisters and colleges, have 
united to speculate relative to those ful- 
lies of which they are the apostles. Some 
of them, the younger children of Loyola, 
wish to revive in France the ridiculous 
quarrels relative to | Eg others, the 
Sanguine disciples of the Sorbonne, en- 
deavour to restore the theological inqui- 
sition: all labour for the same end—to 
mislead pubtic opinion, to foment hatred, 
and to take advantage of disorder. 

“* The private lives of peaceable citi- 
zens are not sheltered from their research- 
es; their writings are exactly in the same 
style as those homicidal denunciations, 
those perfidious accusations, which took 
place during the reign of terror. And is 
this astonishing? One of their colleagues 
was secretary to the infamous Marat. 

“ Although they appear to unite in the 
praises of the hero of France, yet some 
of them still carry in their pockets, either 
the bonnet-rouge, which covered their 
heads while members of the revolutionary 
committees, or the amnesty of the Bour- 
bons, whose cause they have advocated. 
They prociaim themselves the apostles of 
religion, the friends of morals and of their 
country; and yet we behold among them 
those furious men who invited foreigners 
into France; those fanatics who caused 
the unhappy Vendeans to be murdered; 
those spies, paid by all parties, and whe 
by turns wore the livery of all !” 

We now return, after this short digram- 
sion, to the tragedy in question. 

Henry announces to his council the 
design he had long meditated, of repair- 
ing to Flanders, where he intends to at- 
tack the Spaniards, who had assembled 
a numberous body of troops there. On 
the departure of the other members, the 
prince remains closetted with Sully and, 
opening his mind to that aninister, dis- 
closes the chagrin experienced, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy and haughtiness of 
Marv de Medicis, his consort. The duke 
in some measure exculpates the queen, 
by reminding the ses ereign of his own ithe 
discretions; afterwards he advises his 
majesty to conciliate her affection, An 
interview accordingly takes place, when 
Henry addresses his consort as follows: 

L& ROL. ; 
t Reine, avant de partir 
Pour les bords od la guerre est prete @ re- 
tentir 
st Je 
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{e viens vous corifier la supréme puissance : 

h! qui peut mieux que vous réparer mon 
absence ? 

Mais lorsqu’a votre catur je céde désormais 

Le pouvoir si touchant de verser des bienfaits, 


Laissez-moi voir, pour prix des dons de ma 
tendresse, 

De vos yeux abattus s’éloigner la tristesse, 

Et de ce front charmant les ombres, les cha- 
grins 

Se perdre dans l’éclat de vos nouveaux des- 
tins.” 


Mary being greatly affected with this 
unexpected instance of confidence, im- 
mediately beseeches the king not to ha- 
zard his person, but confide the command 
of the troops to some general who pos- 
sessed his confidence. On this his ma- 
Jesty replies in the following strain :— 
<¢ J'ai du commandement promis de me char- 
ger 5 

La parole dun roi ne doit jamais changer. 

oulez-vous qu’évitant de tenir ma promesse 

Je me laisse accuser d’une lache faiblesse ? 

D’ailleurs, quand mes soldats vont sur des 
bords lointains - 

Cliercher de longs travaux et des périls cer- 
tains, 

Resterai-je paisible au sein de ma famille, 

Comme ces rois couchés au tréne de Castille, 

Qui, captifs couronnés, dans un repos hon- 
teux 

Vivent loin des combats ot |’on périt pour 
eux ? 

N’attendez pas de moi cet effort impossible. 

Mes sujets a leurs pleurs m’ont toujours vu 
sensible ; 

Ils ne me verront pas, a leur sang étranger, 

Leur prescrire un péril et non le partager. 

Je pretends | affronter ceux que je leur ap- 
prete ; 

Et je cours triompher ou mourir a leur téte.” 

Meanwhile the Spanish minister has 
made a party at court, and even con- 
ceived the plan of a conspiracy against 
the life of Henry IV. in which the poet 
by implication intimates that Mary and 
the Duc d’Epernon have entered. ‘This 
1s supposed to have been brought about 
by jealousy, the disaffected having spread 
a report that the king of France was about 
to enter Flanders from no other motive 
than his affection for the Princess de 
Condé, whose husband was greatly a- 
larmed on the occasion. 

At length the plot is carried into exe- 
cution, notwithstanding the queen is sup- 
posed to have relented, and Sully, repair- 
ing to the palace, recites to her the 
mournful catastrophe :— 


SULLY. 
** Des citoyens les transports douloureux 
Egalent la rigueur de ce coup désastreux. 
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Quel spectacle '—D’abord la voiture fer: 
A caché son trépas 4 leur vue lla 
Et ses restes sanglants vers ces augustes | 
S’avancaient ramenés d’un pas tilencicas 
De ce sombre mystére encor plus inguiette, 
La foule les suivait triste, pale, muette 
Et semblait, en silence attendant son malheus 
Dans son ame tremblante amasser Ia dovleur, 
Mais 4 peine on arrive, a peine se découvre 
Ce corps — que l’on transporte au Loy. 
5] 
Ce ne sont que des cris, des larmes, des san. 
glots ; 
L’air au loin retentit de ces lugubres mots: 
‘ Malheureux, que du ciel accable la colere, 
¢ Nous ee Ce jour notre appui, notre 
pére ! 
* Quel exécrable monstre a pu percer jamais 
© Ce cur, qui chaque jour médita des bien. 
faits ?? 
En rapellant ainsi sa bonté, sa vaillance, 
Le peuple sur son corps avec ardeur s’élance; 
Il le couvre de pleurs, cherche a le ranimer 
En l’approchant des ceeurs dont il se fit aimer. 
Mais, trop siirs que ce soin ne peut rien pour 
$a vie, 
Leur chagrin s’aigrissant va jusqu’a la furie. 
Les uns poussent au ciel les plus horribles 
veux ; 
D’autres frappent leur sein, arrachent leurs 
cheveux 3 wr 
Ceux-ci courent au loin comme des frenetiques; 
Ceux-la du Louvre méme embrassent les por- 
tiques ; 
Plus d’un y tombe mort; plus d’un autre ea 
hurlant : 
Se roule et se meurtrit sur le pave sanglant; 
Enfin chacun maudit ou veut fuir la lumicre, 
Et l’affreux désespoir remplit la ville entiér. 
Ah! qui mérita mieux de si touchans regrets: 
Sa mort ne mettra pas en deuil les seuls Fran- 
Cais ; 4 
Elle ira, de sa gloire en tous lieux escortee, 
etter |’affliction dans I’Europe attristee; 
e nos ennemis méme elle obtiendra les 
pleurs ; 
Elle sera l’objet des plus longues sane 
Et, parlant comme nous de ce rol qu ona wy 
Nos derniers descendans le pleureront encore. 
LA REINE. ares 
Et moi, je n’obtiendrai que leur haine 4 }3 
mais. sve palais? 
Que vais-je devenis en ce triste pala | 
Odieuse a la France, odieuse a pan os 
O malheureux objet de ma douleur ee 
Laissé-moi dans ta tombe=lIl la ' 
fureur !” 
@ . ° . ° . e ° * ar 5S s > i... 
‘¢ Pyrrhus, ou les Eacides, tragédie. 
Pyrrhus, or the rye Soa ~4 ss to 
The ground work of t a pauper 10 
be found in Plutarch, but t “s ’ 
which the author has thought shi 
it to the stage, the geri “ 
has conceived, the plot whic or of Ut 
trived, together with his mane folding 
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folding it, all appertain to himself. In 
shart, with some little allowances, it may 
be considered entirely as a work of ima- 
gination. 

Care has been taken to seize the most 
favourable Rs RE and to repre- 
sent Pyrrhus during his youth, and at the 
precise period when he had ascended 
the throne. The hero is accordingly de- 
picted as boiling with ardour, replete 
with the love of glory, and burning with 
a desire to imitate the decds of Achilles, 
whom he takes for his model. 

Pyrrhus, the son of king AZacus, hav- 
ing been saved from the fury of his fa- 
ther’s revolted. subjects, by means of 
Amestris, the consort of an usurper, is 
secretly brought up, under the name of 
Agenor. Supposing that he had no ances- 
tors to boast of, the youth determines to 
create fur himself a name, and become 
like the followers of the Macedonian 
hero: 


**Soldats sous Alexandre & rois aprés sa 
mort.” 


In the mean time Epirus is besieged, 
aud Alcetas, the reigning monarch, hav- 
ing been informed of the birth and pre- 
tensions of the young hero, presents his 
daughter, and at the same time confers 
his crown by way of a marriage-por- 
tion. 

Phanes, the general of the enemy’s 
army, now makes his appearance, and 
discloses a secret of no little magnitude 
to Agenor, known by the name of Pyrr- 
hus: in short, he tells him that his father 
had escaped from the hands of assassins, 
was alive, and at that moment addressed 
hunself to him, A&acus (for so he proves 
to be) at the same time intreats his son 
to assist ina plot that had been entered 
‘nto for putting Alcetas to death. The 
sou for a long time struggles between 
duty on one hand and Gratitude ow the 
other; but at length decides, in a second 
uterview, as he had now found the au- 
thor of his being, nut to cloud so joyful 
au event with scenes of vengeance. On 
this Phanes retires in indignation to his 
camp; and he having perished soon after 
2 action, Pyrrhus is proclaimed king. 

The three first acts of this tragedy 
were listened to with great attention, 
aud some of the incidents being truly 
Gramatic, the audience appeared to be 
really delighted; but the fourth and 
mr did not realize the exp:ctations 
*hich had been conceived during the 
“tecedeut ones. Notwithstanding this, 
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when the curtain dropped, the parterre, 
or pit, of the Theatre anit demanded 
the name of the author, who proved to 
be M. re Hee 

“* tere Journée, Henri Roi de Navarre 
a la Cour de France ; @ine Journte, Hen- 
ri IV, au Camp, ou la Bataille d’ivry; 
Sme Journée Henri IV. sur le Trone, ou 
son Entrée a Paris.”—1ist Day, Henry 
King of Navarre at the Court of France ; 
2d Day, Henry IV. in the Camp, or the 
Battle of Ivry; 3d Day, Henry IV, on 
the Throne, or his Entry into Paris, 

This is a dramatic piece of no less 
than fifteen acts, which occupied three 
whole nights in the representation ! Such 
an entertainment may be supposed to be 
novel; but it bears some atinity to the 
ancient mysteries, and also resembles 
the dramatic cycles of Schiller, which 
have been introduced on the German 
stage. 

“ Qmasis, ou Joseph en Egypte, tra- 
gédie en cinque Actes.”—Omasis, or Jo- 
seph in Egypt, a tragedy in five acts. 

There have been no less than three 
dramatic pieces entutied “ Joseph,” on 
the French stage, and two of these were 
comedies; the third was a tragedy, by 
the author of Penelope. The audience 
at the Theatre Francais seem to have 
been greatly pleased with the represen- 
tation of “ Omasis.” 

“ La Manie de Briller, comédie en 

trois actes.”—The Rage to Shine, a co- 
medy in three acts. 
’ This little dramatic piece was per- 
formed at the Théutre de Imperatrice, 
and is the production of Picarp, ‘The 
basis of French comedy is generally 
founded on the vanity of women, the 
folly of their husbands, and the emula- 
tion and love of luxury which induce a 
beautiful female to ruin herself and tamily 
by extravagance. Here, on the other 
hand, instead of a heroine of this de- 
scription, we are presented with a vire 
tuous woman, simple alike in ber man- 
ners and her taste. 

The audience appeared delighted with 
the piece, and Picard himself pertormed 
the part of the goud husband, whom he 
had so successfully pourtrayed. 

POETRY. 

“ Almanach des Daines, pour Van 
1907."—The Lady’s Almanack, for the 
Year 1807. 

We shall here present our readers with 
a specimen of the poetry in ap Anacreon- 


the production of M. Le Bavs: 
ta a Ta “ Anacréon 
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‘6 Anacréen sut plaire aux belles 
Malgré ses quatre-vingts hivers ; 
Et les Graces, toujours fidelles, 
Le couronnaient de myrthes verds, 


Pindare, en cygne d’Aonie, 
D’un siécle traversant le cours, 
Plus cher encore a Polymnie, 
Chantait la gloire et les amours. 


Sophocle, a son vingtiéme lustre, 
De Melpoméne cut les faveurs. 
Jaime 4 voir leur vieillesse illustre _ 
Cueillir des lauriers et des fleurs. 


Ma lyre aussi n’est pas muette ; 
Le Pinde a répété mes vers. 

Liberté, je fus ton poéte, 
Amour, je célébrai tes fers. 


Me jeunes pas suivaient les traces 
Des dieux de Gnide et de Claros ; 

Je puis encor chanter les Graces, 
Je chante encore les héros. 


La je soupire avec Tibulle ; 

La Tyrtée enflamme ma voix ; 
Ici je lance avec Catulle 

Les traits malins de son carquois. 


Si, dans mes yeux moins diaphanes, 
Je jour ne brille qu’a moitié, 
Heureux, je vois moins de profanes, 
J’en suis plus cher a l’amitié. 


Les Graces, d’une main charmante, 
Daignent souvent guider mes pas ; 
Je crois retrouver une amante 
Quand leur bras s’enlace a mon bras. 


Eh! pourrais-je la méconnaitre ? 
Mon cceur palpite a ses accens : 

Nouveau Titon, je vais renaitre ! 
Une autre Aurore a mon encens.” 

“¢ Le Souper.”—-The Supper. 

These verses, from which we shall give 
only a short extract, have been well re- 
ceived in Paris. They are written on 
the return of an exile, who had been 


accustomed to delight the Parisians with 
his festivities. — 


** C’est 4 souper qu’ Horace vous convie, 
Iilustre ami d’ Auguste et des beaux-arts; 
C’est aujourd’hui que l’année accomplie 
A ramené le premier jour de Mars, 
Epoque aftreuse a-la fois et chérie 
Ou votre ami courut tant de hasards. 
Fétez le dieu qui protégea sa vie ; 

Venez, Mécéne, en l’honneur de Bacchus, 
Vider cent fois cette coupe remplie 

Du méme vin dont s’enivra Tullus. 

Déja de fleurs la table est parfumée, 
Toute la nuit prolongez le festin, 

Et, dés le soir, que la cire allumée 

Porte ses feux jusqu’a ceux du matin.” 


“ Achille & Scyros, poéme en six 
Chants; par J. Cu. J. Luce pe Lancr- 
VAL, Professor de Belles-lettres au Lycée 
Imperial.”—Achilles at Scyros, a poem 


in six Cantos; by J. Ch, J. 
Lancival, Professor of Bellesleeee . 
Imperial Lyceum. 2d Edition, 
Achilles is here represented ag bred 
under the care of Chiron, ‘His Mother 
alarmed at the response of the oracle 


relative to his destiny, repairs to The 


saly, for the express purpose of demand. 
ing her son from the Centaur, After 
describing the grotto inhabited by them 
the author next pourtrays his hero:— 


‘* A grand cris, 4 grands pas, plein d’une ap 
deur guerriére, 

Achille arrive enfin, tout couvert de pous. 
siére : 

Mais tel qu’il est, le front dégodtant de sueur, 

Rembruni de fatigue et sombre de terreur, 

Et malgré Ja poussiére, et sous le poids des 
armes, 

Superbe, sa figure offre encore mille charmes, 

Son regard étincelle, et sur son cou nerveux 

Serpente en longs anneaux I’or de ses blonds 
cheveux ; 

Sur son jeune menton, un duvet pres d’éclore, 

Fait deviner son sexe et marque son aurore: 

Une grace céleste ajoute a tant d’attraits, 

Et sa mére se peint dans presque tous ses 
traits ; 

Tel on voit Apollon, quand des bois de Lycie, 

Il retourne vainqueur aux bosquets d’Aonie, 

Et déposant son arc, terrible meme aux dicur, 

Reprend en souriant son luth harmonieus. 


While Chiron prepares a rural feast for 
Thetis and her son, the latter recounts 
the particulars of his education ; and af- 
ter describing his exploits against lons, 
tigers, boars, &c. proceeds as follows:— 


‘¢ J’arréte, seul, a pied, quatre coursiets 
fougueux 
Faissant, d’un vol égal, rouler un char pou 
dreux. lie 
Jarrache, d’une main courageuse ¢t am = 
Les débris enflammés d’une chaumiere a va 
11 m’en souvient, grossi de cent tributs 
veuux, 
Le Sperchius roulait le torrent de ses ad 
JI a franchi ses bords—dans le lieu @ 
Vonde, ea a 
Avec plus de fureur, bondit, écume yo “ 
Chiron veut que, debovt, d'un p 
rieux, pei, 
Défendant le passage eux flots —... 
’ose soutenir, seul, l’effort de ee 
‘Lest 1a, Poeil ardent, suspendu pulse th 
M’exhorte, m’applandit, me gourls 
fois, ’ 7 
ei ols 
Me défend de ceder. J’obeis et po Fae 
Et du fleuve indigne, que 
mente, ae in 
e repousse vingt fois la furie ares 
fant les plus grands. périls ont 
Mon ceUr 
Reman? 
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REMARKS ON THE MORGANTE MAGGIORE OF LUIGI PU 
(Concluded from page 442 of this Volume.) i 


FEW more friends and followers 

had now joined the little band of 
warriors, Avino, Avolio, Duke Richard, 
Fvibard, and the three Anjolins; and 
the ambassador was scarcely depart- 
ed before the out-posts of the enemy 
were visible from the hills round Ronces- 
valles, Orlando is still slow to suspect 
treason; but Guottiboffi, a Burgundian, 
and one of his band of officers, foresees 
the gathering mischief, and takes mea- 
sures to fortify their little camp. The 
night passed away sad and sorrowfully 
toall. Oliver was warned, by a terrible 
dream, of the approaching tempest. 
Even Orlando felt presages of his fate, 
but scorned to betray any symptoms of 
alarm. Early in the morning Oliver as- 
cended a hill, and from thence beheld the 
whole host of Marsilius advancing in bat- 
tle-array, and the countless standards of 
the nations that composed it. He called 
Orlando to join him, and that renowned 
hero soon surveyed the dismal spectacle 
with hisuwn eyes. He then looked back 
upon Roncesvalles, and, weeping for his 
ill-fated companions, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
sad and sorrowful valley! This day shall 
be for ever noted with blood.” 

After this, no farther possibility of de- 
lusion remained for them. Even a re- 
treat was impossible; and not a soul 
there but would have shunned to enter- 
tain a thought of submission. The most 
vigorous preparations were made for the 
bloody sacrifice, which alone remained 
lor them to offer up; and Orlando went 
about to all of them, one by one, encou- 
raging and exhorting them singly to die 
for the honour of Christianity as gal- 
lantly and nobly as they had lived. 

lhe confused shout of arms proclaimed 
the enemy at hand; and the melancholy 
sound of the_trumpets blowed that day 
in Roncesvalles, might be compared to 
the trump that is to call thie dead to their 
last Judgment. All the Paladins assem- 

led at the sound, and Orlando wept 
aloud when he beheld so many victims 
to their affection for him. Oliver spoke 
to him with tenderness and affection, hut 
could not help expressing his regret that 
he had not before listened to the many 
Warning voices that had foretold to him 
the treachery of Marsilius, to which Or- 
ando made no answer, but shewed his 
contrition by his silence; and then, in a 
oud and encouraging voice, thus ha- 
Fangued his little army of brothers :— 


** Could I have thought that in the humag 
heart 
Such hellish treason could a lodging find, 
I would have played a soldier's better part, 
Not thus, untimely, to my fate resigned, 
But force opposed to force, and art to art. 
For here I came, to peace and love ine 
clin’d, 
And thought, that love, which in my bosom 
burn’d 
For all mankind, with equal love return'd, 
“¢ Yet the deceiver shall himself deceive, 
On his own head the dreadful thunder call ; 
While ye, who in eternal truth believe, 
Sure of approving heav'n, shall nobly fall : 
Soon shail ye all rejoice, tho’ now ye grieve, 
Celestial manna shall succeed to gall ; 
If now your bread is mix’d with tears and 
sighs. 
Your souls this night shall feast in Paradise. 
‘© So to his Greeks the generous Spartan 
said ; 
Whose promises were far less sure than 
mine. 
Hope, only hope, inspir'd them when they 
bled ; 
Your hope is faith, your promises divine! 
See on his grate the martyr’d Lawrence 
spread 5 
Ev’nin the Aames his eyes with transport 
shine, 
And shew how sweet athing ic is to die 
When the blest soul is rapt and” fixed on 
high. 
«¢ And now, while little life is yet your own, 
All fearless ming'e in the bloody fray ! 
Now, Paladins, be all your prowess shewn g 
So shall your bodies only die this day. 
Now let the fathers by their sons be known, 
And cust delusive, fruitless, hope away ! 
Fight not for lifecaught in this fatal snare, 
Our hope is death, our remedy, despair. 
«© And yet it grieves me, noble Charles, for 
thee; 
That, after such hizh fame, thy noble head 
Is doom’d, so sad, so dark, a change to see, 
Thine honours blasted, and thy glory fled! 
But ah! no human state ‘rom change is free, 
W hole empires hang upon aslender thread 5 
And often fate, at Heav'n’s app inted hour, 
Exalts the meek, and blasts the proud man’s 
pow’'r. 

«¢ Also this faithful bosom bleeds for thee, 
My brother, my Rinaldo! Once again 
Might I that much lov'd form in battle set, 

Proud in the field, and dreadful o'er the 
slain! ; 
Ev’n while I speak, strange visions come to 
me, . 
Disorder’d phantoms crowd upon my brain; 
I feel, I know, that with this mortal eye 
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‘<I fear not death, but hope my worth to 
shew, 
And, nobly, on the bloody field to lie ; 
To deal the wrath of Heav’n, and tenfold 
woe, 

On baneful fraud, and curs’d impiety. 
Death is not to be fear’d, but when we know 
The soul shall also, with the body, die ; 
The loss of life is gain, if spirits flee 
From this cold clay to immortality ! 


& Think how the self- devoted Decii died, 
And many other gallant souls of yore, 
Who fell, to satisfy a glorious pride, 
And leave their mem'ries when they were 
no more. 
To you, Death is a pilot, and will guide 
Your parted spirits to an happier shore. 
Oh, how much greater than all earthly 
love, 
Is that which hopes and- pants for things 
above ! 


¢¢ And now, my friends and brothers, oh re- 
ceive 
The last fond blessing that your chief can 
give ! 
Your parting souls shall holy Turpin shrieve, 
Assur’d in heav’n eternally to live. 
Ev’n now, in faith’s bright mirror I perceive 
The undoubted sign of your prerogative. 
The gates of heav’n are open’d wide around, 
And radiant angels guard the fatal ground.” 


Thus said, he once more vaulted on his 
etced, 
And loudly cried, ** Now for our treache- 
rous foes !” 
Yet, when he saw his comrades doom’d to 
bleed, 
Some tender tears of human pity rose. 
‘¢ Oh vale accurst !’” he cried, ** Oh vale, 
decreed 
For orphan’s sufferings, and the widow’s 
woes ! 
The latest ages shall thy name deplore, 
And mark with blood, till time shall be no 
more !” 


On every head the holy Turpin trac’d 
A sacred cross, and benediction gave ; 
And pardon’d them thro’ him in whom were 
plac’d 
Their hope and trust, who died mankind to 
save. 
Then all the valiant band in tears embrac’d, 
And drew their swords, and stood resolv’d 
and brave ; 
Almonte’s banner wav'd their bands before, 
The banner won in Aspramount of yore.” 
Canto 26, St, 24. 


One of the last wishes expressed by 
Orlando was, in effect, about to be vrant- 
ed him; for Rinaldo, after an aérial voy- 
age of three days from the pyramids of 
Egypt, arzived at Roncesvailes before 
the fatal conflict ended. The whole in- 
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fernal machinery of Asta 
tendant spirit first ain role ; 
known to the Paladin and his. bro be 
Richardetto, and of the Ethiopian sha 
by which they were rendered inyisi 
Is managed with a great deal of g;.. 
Astaroth entertains them with ay a 


1 accon 
of the state of Hell, the Laws of he 


lower Empire, and the several ranks ang 
conditions of the Demons. When all is 
ready for their departure, the two De. 
mons enter mto the bodies of the 
Knights’ horses, and bear them on thew 
backs over hill and dale with greater 
rapidity than imagination can conceive, 
Their first halt is on the banks of the 
African river Bagrada, where they are 
provided by their infernal condactars 
with a ie BEE: entertainment pre- 
viously fetched from Marsilius’s stores; 
and Rinaldo is a little scandalized at the 
assurance of Astaroth, that their next 
meal shall be taken out of the kitchen of 
the Christian Emperor. The arrival of 
the aérial voyagers at the straits of 
Gibraltar, and pillars of Hercules, gives 
occasion to a grave dissertation of the 
Demon on an undiscovered hemisphere 
existing far beyond those fabled limis of 
the world. Pulci must have written be- 
fore the first voyage of Columbus, so that 
this passage is either a subsequent in- 
terpolation, or is very remarkable in the 
light of a prophecy of the astonishing 
discovery that was shortly to be made. 
The latter supposition is not perhaps im- 
probable; for Columbus's expectations 
were formed on a solid theory, and were 
long known and canvassed m many 
societies throughout Spain and Italy. 
Lorenzo de Medici cannot be supposed 
to have been ignorant of them; avd 
among the philosophers of his court, some 
were, doubtless, inclined to favour the 
belief. The ardent mind of a Poet 
still more likely to have caught at so subs 
lime a vision, and to have embodied it 
into a real existence. e 

We cannot pursue this romantic pan 
of the Demons and Paladins through & 
its particulars, but will refer to the wr 
for the curious incidents relating “ 
aleridemonic Fountain at Toke, on 
Victory of Astaroth over the p! 
Squarciaferro, and for the pie 4 
venture at the Palace of Saragossa, ¥¥° e 
Rinaldo enters invisible into the joo 
of his guondam mistress, the fair Ss “ 
for whoin he feels his ancient passe | 
kindled. To amuse the Polat i 
some part of their voyage, Astar 
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formerly held with Malagigi, and asserts 
eur Authors favourite doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation in strains of very sublime 
Poetry. He concludes thus: 

Forse ch’ #1 vero, dopo lungo errore 

Adorerete tutti di Concordia, 

E troverete ognun Misericordia! 


The arrival of Rinaldo and Richardetto, 
with their aérial guides, determined the 
fortune of the first grand division of the 
Pagan army, and of the first day’s battle, 
which had already inclined to favour the 
undaunted bravery and perseverance of 
Orlando and his companions, They 
alighted on the plain towards evening ; 
and while the brothers of Montauban 
pressed forwards to assist their victorious 
tricnds, the Demons fixed their stand on 
a church-tower, where they employed 
themselves in catching the souls of the 
Pagaus as they attempted to fly upwards 
from their bodies. ‘The sudden appari- 
Hon of two warriors descending from the 
skies, completed the rout and consterna- 
tion of the enemy, and, night coming on, 
the Christians were left pusscssors of the 
field, and of the honours of victory. Ri- 
naldoand Richardetto, weary with slaugh- 
ter, pressed to the spot where the other 
Paladins were beginning to rest trom 
their fatigues; and if their sudden ap- 
pearance among the Pagans had filled 
the field with confusion and dismay, their 
re-union with their friends produced at 
least as sudden and wonderful an im- 
pression, though of a contrary nature. 
Orlando’s joy exceeded all bounds of mo- 
deration, and Oliver fainted away at their 
approach. The feelings of the whole 
cump were in proportion, and the re- 
Joiciugs which so happy an event occa- 
siaued, seemed to have char ged the tace 
of atfairs, and substituted hope and con- 
hdeuce in the place of their late despair. 


Orlando, however, as soon as the first™ 


transports were over, returned to a calm 
Seiise of the real condition of his little 
amy. He took Rinaldo aside, and 
poured out to him his whole soul. “ To- 
Morrow, my Cousin, if my mind deceives 
nie not, we all urust perish in this valley. 
Bat we shall firse prove the deaths of so 
many Pagans, that the latest ages shall 
Speak of Roncesvalles.” 

Mean time the morning dawned, and 
the second squadron of the enemy, Com- 
manded by the Traitor Blanchard, 
lullowed closely by the third and grand 
division; there Marsilius himself presided, 
aud had already taken the field. The 
whole work of carnage is described by 
Pulci, with Hoineric precision, mixed 


, 
, 
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with romantic absurdity; we shall cone 
fine ourselves to the more natural and 
affecting passages. In Blanchardin’s 
division fought a young Pagan, the son 
ot that Old Man of the Mountains who 
had formerly accompanied Rinaldo, and 
failen on the Christian side at the siege 
of Babylon, Having been falsely tre. 
to attribute his father’s death to the Pa- 
ladins, he had engaged himself to Mar. 
silius for the sake of revenge, and now 
had the fortune in the begining of the 
engagement to fall into the bands of Ore 
lando, who was on the point of putting 
him to death, but whose hand was ar- 
rested by his tears and supplications, and 
phe discovery of his parentage. 

Now, when Orlando heard the young man’s 

pray’r, 

Before his eyes the father’s image stood, 

By pity mov’d, he !cos’d his twisted hair, 

Embrac’d the boy, and with his tears be- 

dew'd, 
‘¢ Thy form, thy face, (he cried) the truth 
declare ; 

My ancient friend I here behold renew'd. 
Yet, *twas ill done, young warrior, to oppose 
Thy father’s friends, and arm to serve his 

foes |” C. 26. St. 146, 

With this gentle admonition he dis- 
missed, promising, if he should meet him 
titty times that day, to spare him for his 
father’s sake; but he first received from 
him, in gratitude, intelligeuce of the supe 
posed treachery of his follower, Baldwin, 
who was then clad in a yest of king Mar- 
silius, known to ail the Pagans, and pre- 
served as by an Amulet from the anns, 
The relationship of this brave and un- 
fortunate youth to the detestable Guano, 
confirmed the suspicion to which Orlandy 
too lightly gave way: 

Orlando now had le/t the old man’s son, 

And, warm in rage, sought Baldwin o’et 

the course, 
Who call’d for death which seem’d his path 
to shun ; 

And turn no less adventurous heads its 

force: 
At length he saw swift Vegliantino run 

Hot o’er the field, (Orlando's well-known 

horse, ) 
And rvsh’d to meet his friend betov'd, and 
cried 
<¢ What woe, unfortunate! this head betide ' 
I seek, this day, among the brave to die, 

And many Pagans by my hand lic slain, 
But none against this arm their force will try: 
I cali, I challenge to the fight ia vain!" 

‘* False wretch,” Orlando cried, ‘* no more 

thev'li fv, 

Lay but that gsudy garment on the plain, 
W hich to thy traitor-site Marsilius gave, 
For which that traiter sold his son a nae)” 
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*¢ If on this day,” the unhappy youth replied, 

‘* These noble souls my father has 

betray’d ; 
And if I'm curs’d to live, this hand shall 
guide, 

Keen to his heart the parricidal blade ; 
But I, ** Orlando,” thus in tears he cried, 

Was never, never, for a traitor made, 
Unless I've earn’d the name in following 

thee, 
With firm and sted/{ast love o’er land and sea, 
« Now to the battle I return once more, 

The traitor’s name I will not carry long:” 
The gaudy, fatal, vest away he tore, 

And said, ‘My love for thee was firm and 

strong; 
This heart, no guile, this soul no treason 
bore ; 

Indeed, Orlando, thou hast done my wrong !”” 
Then burst away: Orlando mark’d his air 
With aching heart that bled for his despair. 

C. 27. St. 4. 


Marsilius’s division had by this time 
joined, and the work of death was com- 
menced among the christian heroes, who, 
strange to tell, had not before suffered 
any diminution of their numbers, though 
the field was loaded with slaughtered 
Pagans. The first of the martyrs was 
the gallant Sansonetto, who, like Bald- 
win, had followed Orlando over the 
world from: strong and personal at- 
tachment. Walter de Montleon, and 
Anjolin of Bayonne, next fell beneath 
the swords of Marsilius and Grandonio ; 
and Orlando coming up,discovered Oliver 
alone and oppressed by numbers, sur- 
rounded by his fallen companions. The 
resistless arm of the hero soon freed him 
from immediate danger, and he lamented 
with the sorrow of- affection his faithful 
Sansonetto, whose corpse he gave to 
Terigi, to convey tu the camp. Noe did 
he suffer him to remain anrevenged, for 
Grandonio soon after fell in single com- 
bat with Orlando, and Marsilius would 
have experienced the same fate, but for 
the interference of his own son, who in- 
tercepted the blow, and died at his feet. 
Just then, the appearance of a more ter- 
rible conflict, and of more general car- 
nage, called hira to another part of the 
field of battle. 


Rous’d by appalling sounds and barbarous 
cries, 
Orlando hasten’d to the, spot, and found, 
At his last gasp where hapless Baldwin lies, 
Pierc’d to the heart with no dishonest 
wound. 
**] am no traitor now,” he feebly cries, 
Then falls, a stiffen’d corpse, upon the 
ground; 
With tears of grief, Orlando saw him die. 
“ Thy tate is seal’d, th’ unhappy cause am I! 
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The death of this ill-fated, but 
rous youth, was shortly followed by ; 
of Anjolin de Bellande, and of the bre. 
thers of St. Michel. To supply ther 
places, Rinaldo and Richardetta, Eg. 
bard, Anselin, and the good and martial 
Archbishop, all rushed forwards, The 
battle became more and more tremen. 
dous, and the cries of war were mixed 
with the.horrible shouts of Astaroth and 
his Fellow-Damons, who were busily 
employed in their infernal pastime of 
catching the souls of the Pagans, The 
sun turned of a bloody red; Roncesvalles 
was crowded with devils seeking their 
prey, and there was a grand festival in 
the Palace of Pluto. 

A braver champion than had hitherto 
fallen was now made a sacrifice to the 
sword of king Balsamin; Astolpho him 
self, the good Duke of England, whose 
gallant actions on that, and the preceding 
day, had been innumerable. His dead 
body was discovered in the press by 
Rinaldo, and that illustrious warrior was 
not slow in revenging his fate. Mean. 
while the treacherous attack of the Ar- 
califf of Baidacca had inflicted a deep 
and deadly wound on the head of the 
Marquis Oliver, who was at the same 
moment engaged in single combat with 
another Pagan, His strength sufficed 
him to revenge the blow, and rid bim- 
self of both his assailants; but. soon his 
head turned giddy, his eyes swam 10 
darkness, and staggering and reeling back 
towards the camp, but still cutting outs 
passage through the enemy, he was me 
in this deplorable condition by his noble 
brother: 


Orlando felt his very bosom bleed 
Fer Oliver, his friend and better part, 
For now he saw the battle lost indeed, 
And curs’d the Pagan traitor from bs 
heart. 
“By ev’ry thought of love, and 0 
deed,” ‘ie 
He cried, now faint, and staggering 
the smart, 
‘¢ Oh! lead me, 
known, 
Nor leave me, unreveng’d, 


urteous 


where in death I may ™ 
to die alone ” 


<6 T have no heart, without thee,” he _ 
«¢ In this perplex’d and gloomy o " 

I’ve bid adicu to daring joy and pr! mn _ 
And human hope deserts my 


day 5 op. chiias 
Love only ‘can the fall of life abide i. bts 


Thy love, my Oliver, yet ] 


? way ! wd 
Oh! follow Oliver, that guiding ell r 

With me, one death, one faith, 
to prove |” Ts 
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Thus said, they mingled in the thickest 
fight ; 
Once more the dying warrior grasp’d his 
blade, 
And, though th’ approach of death had 
dimm’d his sight, 
Among the ranks a bloody trophy made : 
Ciose on the confines of eiernal night, 
Still bis sad friend with wond’ring eye 
survey'd, 
Such acts as might have grac’d youth’s vi- 
gorous day 5 
For the scui’s fire surviv’d the strength’s 
decay. 
Thus thro’ the storm of swords and spears 
they go, 
Still dealing vengeance and despair around; 
But Oliver, who now, move faint and slow, 
The heavy hand of Death oppressive found, 
Made for the tent; the end of all his woe 
He felt approaching from his mortal wound. 
«+ Oh! yeta little wait! Orlando cries, 
‘¢T'll sound my horn, assistance near us 
lies.” 
‘My cousin!” he replied, ‘there is no 
need ! 
My soul is struggling frcm its gaol to flee== 
it soars expectant of the promis'd meed== 
It beatsemit pantsemit must—-it will be free!” 
More words he would have said; but Heav'n 
oecrced 
An instant change for immortality. 
Yet his last wish Orlando knew /uli well, 
** Guard and protect my sisier Alda-beile!” 


Now, when he knew the gallant spirit fled, 
He seem’d on earth’s wild coast aloxe to 
stay 5 
And sick at heart and sorrowful, he sped 
To reach a hillock that adjoining lay, 
And there he biewa blast, so shril! and dread, 
hat every Pagan trembied with dismay ; 
Another, and another yet, he blew: 
With the third biast his horn was split in 
too. C. 27. St. 63. 


The third blast from Orlando’s famous 
horn was so violent, as nut only to burst 
the instrument, but to force blood through 
te cyes-and nestrilsof the gallant knight. 
Lie noise 80 alarmed the Pagan host, that 
they began to fly in ail directions; Ore 
sido drew, tor the last time, bis Durin- 
dana, aud returned to the field, discuiso- 
laie tur the loss of his friend, and i:se- 
rable iid broken in spirit, “ hke one re- 
turning from the iuneral of one much 
loved, to vive cumifort to the dttle afflict- 
el faunily,” 

Come chi torna dal funerco lutto, 
Alla sua Famigliuola a dar conforto. 


Here, however, he experienced little 
Consulation, aud was unable to render 
any. During the short period of his ab- 
sence, Egibard, Avino, Avolic, Walser, 
“ONTiLY Mac., Mo, 159 
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and Richard of Normandy had perished ; 
Rinaldo and Richardetto, stili wive, ere 
at a distance engaged in the pursuit of 
flying squadrons; the brave Archbishop 
and Anselin, one of the most distinguisle 
ed among the christian warriors, had 
alone of all the band besides, hitherto es- 
caped. But the latter, exhausted, and 
worn out with wounds, and fatigued, was 
unhorsed and slain by a Saracen prince, 
Just as Orlando returned to the ground, 
That illustrious paladin, careless of life, 
now rode like a madman into the ‘lickest 
ranks of the enemy, and took an ample 
vengeance for the death of this last of his 
friends. At length, tired and speut with 
fatigue, woundcd, and overcome with in- 
tolerable thirst, seeing the Pagans flying 
m all directions, the vanguished victor ree 
treated to the borders of a fountain which 
he had discovered the preceding day. 


Oppress’d with wounds and toil, the valiant 
knight 
Could now support his helmet’s weight no 
more, 

Tir’d by the labours of so hot a fight, 
Parch'd by a burning thirst untelt before : 
He now reinember’d where, the former night, 

From a clear fount the chrystal stream he 


bore. 

Thither he urg’d his course; there sought re- 
pose, 

And wash'd his wounds, and rested from his 
woes. 


His faithful steed that long had serv’d him 
well 
In war and peace, now clos‘d his languid 
eye, 
Knelt at his feet, and seem’d to say, ** Fare 
well! 
<¢]’ve brought thee to the destin’d port, and 
die.” 
Orlando felt anew his sorrows swell, 
When he beheld his Veg!iantine lie 
tretch’d on the field, the crystal rount be- 
side, 


Stiffen’d his limbs, and cold his warlike pride. 


And ‘* Ob my much lov'd steed! my gene- 
rous friend ! 
¢¢ Companion of my better years (he said); 
And have | liv’d to see so sad an end 
Toall thy toils, aud thy Dave Spt fled? 
Ol: pardon rye. if e’er I did offend odd. 
With hasty wrong taut kind and faithiul 
heaa © 
ust then, his eyes a momentary sight 
Flas!i’d quick—-then clos’d agai in endless 
night. 


Now, when Orlando found himself alone, 
Upon the plain he cast hi languid eyes 5 
But there no kindred forms, no iricuas welle 

known, 


Of all his host, to meet his sight arise. 
4U With 
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With undistinguish’d dead the mountains 
groan, 
A heap of slaughter Roncesvalles lies. 
Oh! what a pang of grief oppress’d his brain, 
As his strain’d eye-bulls rested on the slain! 


And, ** Oh!” he cried, ‘Ye gallant souls 
thrice blest, 
Whose woes are buried in that bloody 
tomb ! 
For me, I know my fate, yet cannot rest, 
Feel Death approaching, yet he will not 
come— 
How calm and peace‘ul is thy gentle breast, 
My Oliver! how sweet Astolpho’s doom! 
Oh yet some human pity feel tor me, 
And aid my soul just struggling to be free!” 
C. 27. St. 100. 


An impulse of heroic vanity prompted 
him to wish that no unworthy hand 
might, after his death, grasp his sword 
Durindana; he therefore struck it with 
all his might on a hard rock to break it ; 
but the rock itself, instead, gave way to 
the irresistible temper of the blade, and 
the tremendous strength of his dying arm. 
To this day travellers in the Pyrenees are 
shewn the cloven rock and the split horn 
of Roland. 

Rinaldo, tired of the pursuit, came 
back, with Richardetto and Archbishop 
Turpin, just in time to receive the dying 
words of his friend, who, having confessed 
all the sins of his life to Turpin, and re- 
ceived absolution, prayed fervently to 
heaven for forgiveness, as he was a man, 
and created with human frailties: 


E perdonasti 4 tutta la Natura, 
Quando tu perdonasti al primo Padre ! 


Ilis prayer for himself, his friends, and 
his country, ended with these words: 


*¢ Oh holy Saviour! I commend to thee 
My Alda-beliey my dear, my widow'd 
wife ; 
And, if she weds another lord than me, 
Grant her a better choice, a happier life ! 
Oh guard my king in his declining years, 
Ana these my fellow-soldiers, and my peers!” 
Thus had he offer’d up his pious pray’r 
With sighs, and tears, and breath’d his last 
desire, 
When o’er the dying knight, with sudden 
glare, 
Flash’d from the sun 
heav’nly fire. 
Wis friends stood round hima, with dejected 
air, 
Like childien at the death-bed of their 
Sire. 
No words tke dread and solemn silence 
broke, 
Save where deep groans the heart’s sad lane 
guage spoke, 
2 


three beams of 
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Soft music, mingled with that 

In sweet, low, murmurs, s 
ears 5 

And, like some dying gale of balmy night 

’ 


A spirit seem’d descending from th 
Orlando rais’d his intellectual sgl, eas 


When lo! before his ravish'’d CYC appears 
He who from heav’n to our benighted earth 
Bore the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth, 


Se. 150, 


This celestial messenger cheer’ the 
last moments of the departing hero with 
the full assurance “ of offence forziven” 
of a re-union in heaven with the frien?s 
who loved and bled for him on earth, 
and with his chaste and widowed Alda 


belle. 


Bright with eternal joy and deathless bloom, 
Thy Alda-belle thou shalt behold once 
more, 
Partaker of a life beyond the tomb 
With her whom Sinai’s holy hills adore; 
Crown’'d with fresh flow’rs whose colours and 
perfume 
Exceed whatever spring’s rich bosom bore: 
On earth, thy mourning widow she'll r- 
main, 
And be, in heav’n, thy blessed spouse again! 
St, 145. 


heav'nly {phe 
tole Upon their 


The angel then having vanished, Or 
lando once more embraced his fiends, 
and mingled his tears with theirs. Then 
he commended his soul to Heaven. li 
naldo felt the weakness of affection come 
over him, and with a melancholy voce 
exclaimed, 


Dove mi lasci, oh Cugin mio, soletto? 


But recollecting the words of the angel, 
ceased his complaint, and remained silent 
from awe and reverence, while Orlando 
calmly surrendered himself to death. 


’ toh 
With look seraphic, turn’d and fix’d on 0 
He seem’d transfigur’d from this eatth) 
vest, eiitiaiiees 
And holding sacred converse witht a 7 
Oh happy end! oh soul supremely Dicst 
At last he hung his languid head to dl 
And the freed spirit left his holy a 
But, first, the pummel of his ee 
Fix’d to his heart, his arms across the ©" 
the 
The sound of distant thunder shook 
skies ; iis 
Play’d round the hills, and 10 the vat 
died; 
From sno wy clouds bright segcbee . 
: ir celestial iustre 
And thro’ the air c 5s 
the postu? 
ders in 0+ 


Axe 


ors rise 





* This is.exactly according to 
of the marble Templars and Crusa 
cathedral churches. 
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And liquid flames, too fierce for human eyes; 

To sweetest harps, harmonious notes re- 
plied, 

Such notes as to the heav’n of heav'ns aspire, 

Breath’d out, melodious, by th’ angelic choir. 


The knights, who silent saw their champion 
die, 
Stood rapt in fervent trance upon the plain ; 
Lost to themselves, and rais’d to worlds on 
high, 
They seem'd a glorious seat in heav’n to 
gain: 
Til ceas'd the long and dulcet psalmody, 
And loud and full Te Deums* clos’ d the 
strain, 
So stood the saze of old, and so ador’d, 
When up to heav’a Elijah’s chariot soar'’d. 
St. 153. 


In the mean time, Charles, at his 
camp of Pied-du-port, heard the first 
blast of Orlando’s horn, and, startled 
the summons, was about to order his 
troops to march to his assistance: but 
tle traitor Gano, who rejoiced inwardly 
at the work of death which he perceived 
had commenced, persuaded him that it 
was but a hunting-party among the moun- 
tains. At the third blast, however, the 
euperor knew that it was Orlando’s horn, 
and that _ sound was that of distress 
ead danger. Suspicion of tieachery at 
leagth possesned him too late, and he 
caused the wicked Maganzese to be put 
in irons, while he hastened, with his few 
remaining Paladins, to Roncesvalles. The 

sun st od still in the heavens for a day 
and a ni ight, to allow his arrival at the 
tatal place without delay. He was met 
ou the road by Terigi, who informed him 
of the sad catast rophe that had taken 
place; and soon atter, from the sur- 
rounding heights, they beheld the tield of 
Raj icesvalles cov ered with ghastly heaps 
oF dea and dying. 


When Charles beheld t that field of blood, he 
a 7 a - 


rr 





The original has a beautiful thought 
which it is didicult to express in translation. 
Phe as ingels were known, it Says, by the 
trenibling of their wings. 

Cantar 
Sentitu fu de; gli angeli solenne, 
Cre si cognoble al tremclar le penne. 


It is also much more particular in its ac- 
int of the celestial psalmody. For instance, 
‘© “Te Deum” was not the only anthem 
Petiormed. They alsosung ¢* In Exitu Israel.” 
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“€ Because in thee the fame of France is past, 
Through every age be thou with curses 
namn‘d! 
So long as this wide world, and time, shall 
lact, 
Be everlasting barrenness proclaim'd, 
Thy lofty hills and spreading vales around, 
And heavn” sown ligh tnings blast th’ scrursed 
ground !” 


But when he reach'd the fatal mountain's 
buse, 
Where. at the fount, Rinaldo watch'd the 
dead, 
More lamentable te:rs bedew'd his face ; 
The stiften’d corse he kissed, embrac'd, and 
said, 
*€ Oh blessed soul! look irom the realms of 
grace 
Upon this old and miserable ‘ead! 
And, if all crimes are not forgo'tes there, 
Oh pardon nme tor having brougit thee here! 


** Where is the faith, my son, I vade thee 
prove, 
The pledge in happier days receiv’d and 
giv’n ? 
Oh shade ador'd! if ought of bumin love, 
Or humin pity may survive in heav’n, 
Restore to me, trom thy blest seat above, 
As the sweet token of oilence forgiv'n, 
That sword with which 1 made thee knight 
and cOuUNnt, 
Ev’n as thou erst didst swear at Aspramount 


1)» 


It was Heaven's will, that, at his so.creign’s 
word, 
Orlando's body rose from earth once more, 
And knelt betore his ancient hing acd lord, 
With courtly reverence, as in days «i yore; 
Stretch’d forth his hand, and renver’d back 
the sword, 
(The same he held in Aspramovnt be- 
fore)— 
Then, with a smile, to heav'’n the spirit Hed ; 


‘ 


The COTpse icil ack, apa hay or ey dead. 


O’er Charles’s limos a suduen tren latly 
Something becweena thriliang owe ai! Ove; 

By his cold hand he graspd toe ay g men, 
And felt affur’d 0. wtppier ile dove j 


A holy horrour every breast | egan 


To SEIZE 5 and ev'a ®inaldo’s Av art to prove 
The pow *r of tear ; while, Nurndly Kuceadog 
round, 

They kissd with bended tare Coe ous J 
ground AY l. 

This truly romantic moracie Was (ute 

lowed by anotucr ao less CAT aves 5 

Charles pr: wed for pornwer Cor cic l.sit, 

Lie ups OF stulii, Che Us dint 


among the 
from the t’a | 
to the field he ft 
been heard. The Pagans ali ivy tat 
their faces; the Cliuustians wild thet eyes 
turned upwards to heaven. On the iat- 
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ter all the rites of sepulture were be- 
stowed with all the honour- of martyrs. 
Astolpho was sent to England, and Oli- 
ver to Burgundy, to be interred in their 
native countries; and the corpse of Or- 
lando was conveyed to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and there deposited with great pomp and 
reverence in the royal sepulchre. The 
remainder of the poem consists of the 
signal vengeance which was taken hy 
Charles and Rinaldo for the massacre of 
Roncesvalles. Gano paid the forfeit of 
his many crimes by an ignominious and 
dreadful death; and Marsilius, after see- 
ing his territories wasted, and his crown 
ravished from his brows, was hanged (by 
a just and extraordinary retribution) on 
the very carob-tree under which he had 
first plotted the destruction of Orlando. 
Rinaldo felt his ancient love for Luciana 
rekindled, and, by his espousals with her 
shortly after, became heir of the crown 
of Spain; but, unused to an inactive life, 
he quitted, in an advanced age, the peace- 
ful residence of a court, and set out in 
quest of new adventures. It is believed 
that he sailed westward in search of the 
new hemisphere which had formerly been 
described to him by Astaroth; but no- 
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thing certain was ever heard of }; 
ward, ) a hi ey 
One more passage shall conclude our 
extracts from, and rémarks upon, the 
present work. All France lamented her 
champions, and wore an universal mourns 
ing, when his body was entombed, 


But more than all the beauteous Alda mourn’g 
Her a nt lord and brothier on the 
ier 5 . 
*¢ Ye happy souls, to kindred heav’n return’ 
Have lett me, all alone and widow’d here 
Me, once the happiest wife on earth, adorn'd 
With all that heav’n approves, and earth 
holds dear; y 
Blest with the love of the most noble knight 
That ever mounted steed, or dar’d the fight, 


6* Oh my lov’d father, brother, lord, farewell ! 
IT never shall behold thy like again— 
So form’d in camps and cities to excell, 
So mild in peace, so dreadful on the plain! 
Constant in life and death, thy Aldabelle 
Swears, by those bones interr’d at Aquis. 
grane,* 
Those tender arms that once encircled thee, 
Shall never to another wedded be!” 
C. 27. St. 218, 


ad 





* Aquisgrana, the antique, or romantic, 
appellation tor Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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ovnie sees Mr Cha!mer’s Caledonia ++ 644 


POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, &C 

e--.--..State of the Population, &c. of 
London and Westminster ++ 625 

os-- ..--Short Inguiry isto the Policy of 


the Poor Laws shen ib. 
eee ees Observations on Mr. Whitbread’s 
Billi -_ be 626 
ose.----Mr. Colquhoun'’s Treatise on 
Indigence _ ib 
eres eens dubsiame of the Speeches of 
Jord Henry Petty sco 
wee eee letter to Mr. Whitbread ib. 


wees ecee Sit W. Young’s West-Indian- 
Common Place Book ++ ib. 
THEOLOGY, MOR4LS, AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
eves ea--On the Necessity o: introducing 
Clergymén into our Colonies 627 


ecce eeeDr. Mant's Lectures wd ib 
wen e cee eo D9VIle’S Dissertations e+ — ib. 
eee- eee Discursory Considerations on 

St “atthew’s Gospel .. 627 
ocee cee. Burder’s Uriental Custums O28 | 
wwe e coce Nisue'ts Evidencies of Chrise- 

tianity id. 
ecee ----Rise, Fall, and Restoration of 

the jews tees e 1b. 
acco ----Ciowes'’s Letter to the @uristian 

Coservel acta 629 | 
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Literature, Van Meldert’s Boyle's Lecture 
Sermons is 639 
coe eee Mr. Pearson on Stedrastness 
in Church Communion «++ ib. 


woes eeeeDr. Meltly’s sermons id. 
eee. -e--Dr. Gaskin on the English Li- 
turey o* ib. 
once cee Dr. Knvx’s Sermons cor te Phi- 
lanthropic Society ae Ln 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
wees eee sGesner s Quintilian + 629 
waee cee. Catalogue of the Orville Col- 
lection ee ib. 
-++.e...Bridgman’s pardphrase of a 
Greek writer on ib. 
Robinson’s Arc'ie logia Graca -- 630 
wee wee Kidd’s Ruhnkeniana 631 


ANTIQUITIES. 
.-Britton’s Architectural Auti- 
quities oe ib. 
«see s--.Dr Cowper's Notes on the Early 
History of the British isics 652 
BIOGRAPHY 
aeeeees-Lord Orford’s Catalogue of 
Roya! aud Noble Aut ors ib. 
weeeceee Mr. Cumberiand’s Memvirs —ib. 
ween cone Public Characters for 1807 633 
~«...----Holloway’s Child’s Wel are ib. 
wae... Barrow’s Life of Earl Macart- 


ney oeee ibe 
eee cee-Zouch’s edition of Walton's 
Lives ee 636 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
eeeeee-Sir Richard Hoare’s four in 
Ireland a ib. 
wcene-e-Marguis de Salvo’s Travels 
from [taly to Engiand .. 637 
Sir John Carr’s Tour through | 


Hoiland oo ib. 
ence ceeeHeriot’s Fravels through the 
Canadas ~~ seen 639 


MEDICINE. 
ewe ceesCabamis ont ¢ Revolutions of 


Viedical Science ‘“ ibe 
wwcaccee The Londun vedical Diction 

ary sev 640 
ae eee. Jonson on Urinary Gravel and 

Stone o* ibd. 


weeese--Scupa on diseases of the eye ib. 
wee cue Carmichael’s kssay on Cancer 1b. 
Dr. Cuming’s Naval aud Mali- 
tary Amanuensis ee ib. 
POETKY 
Suuthey’s Specimens of the 
jater Encl sh Poeis ee 640 
ccee cee e Lhe Uxiurd Prize ' oems ¢41 
Pratt’s Sympeth., &c -» 642 
Fyte’s Pocws and Criticisms —1d. 


bees _.2 Sotheby's Saui ee ib. 
can w dads Rannie’s Voems or 648 
pace cee Gordon's Poems <<, Soe 

Lenuer’s wamonider en ib. 


eat ate pp! €n's ha el] «ee id. 
EDUCATION. 


ocbe sest Dr Cowa..’s Antiiropa:teia ib. 
wees cee. GOldsmita » Geographical 

Copy book oe . rd. 

4X Literature, 
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Literature, Holmes’s Rhetoric “» ~— 643 | Literature, The Entlogy of Masgilon Bishop 
Teb G — ‘ of Clermont Ms 673 
o eee vee. lobin's Curfew e+ ib. | ........ Notes relativeto Mi 
eees-...Dimond’s Young Hussar 644 son iii — wah. 
«+++ .----Morton’s Town and Country iv. | ..«++.++Memoirs of M. de Ja 676 
+++ e---Cherry'’s Peter the Great .. ib. MISCELLANEOUS, 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. +eeeeeesMomigny’s Complete Course of 
ee+-ee.-Miss Porter's Hungarian Bro- Harmony and Composition, 


thers we 644 afteranew Theory ., 683 
eevee the Infidel Mother .. 645 | ....00.. Pericles; or, the Influence of 


MISCELLANIES. the Fine Arts on the Public 
e@eerereracace Boucher’s Supplement to John- Happiness até ib. 


son’s Dictionary ee G45 je tecnes Lacroix’ Elementary Treatise 
wececeee Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature 646 concerning the Differential 
ee « e---Henshall’s Erymelggical Orga- and Integral Calculus .. 685 
nic KReasoner seveee 6471) ........A Description ef the Hydraulic 
weas----Index to Warton’s History of Labours of Louis Alexander 
English poetry os ib, de Cessart on ib, 
--ea--«.Washington’s Letters to Sir eeeeeeseScrofani's War of the Slaves in 
John Sinclair es 1b. Sicily during the Time of the 
«ae eeeeChristian’s Vindication of the Romans » es 686 
Universities - ib. | ee+e++++Amoreux’ Historical and Lite- 
aten adie La Forester Espanola oe ib. rary Essay on the State of 
weeeeee- the Director, or Weekly Lite- Medicine among the Ara 
rary Journal oe ib. bans *e 687 
wees ceee Povke’s Letter to the EJitor of eeeeeeeeThe Straw Bonnet, a didactic 
the Times ee 648 Poem Te | 
«see eeeetiarmer’s Documents and Ob ceceve ee Castille’s Course of Study for . 
servations * ib. the Youth of France ... 68 
eeeeeeee the Aphorisms of Sir Philip eeeeeee+Physiological Remarks relative 
Sidney - ib t> the Physiognomy of the 
The Pleasures of Human Life ib. Voice °° ib. 
w+ eee~ Catalogue of the MSS. of the +eeeeeseCazotte’s Prophecy relative to 
Marquis of Lansdowne .. ib the French Kevolution 6% 
eee eae Clarkson's Portraiture of Qua- eseceeesCrouzet’s Dialogue between 
kerism oe eo» 649 Char'emagne and the Senator 
«eee ee--Philosophical Transactions for’ Tronchet in Elysium 693 
1807 non ib. | .. eeeeee Memoirs relative to the Revo- 
eee+ eee The Manual of Nevility -. ib Jution in Poland 1 ob 
Dr. Sims on the Constitutioa of DRAMA. 
Man oe 650 | «e++.... The Death of Henry IV. a Tra 
Mrs.Lee’sVindication of herselt ib. gedy, by M. Le Gouve 69) 
w-e+eee-eDr. Gregory’s Dictionary of sececeesPyrrhus, or the Alacides, 2 
Arts and Sciences oe ib. Tragedy oe 6% 
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wows cee HALF- YEARLY RETROSPECT oseeeeeeHenry, King of Navarre 697 
or FRENCH - 650 | .....++++Omasis, or Joseph in Egypt, 4 rn 
HISTORY. ‘Tragedy -° " 
eeeseeesCampaign of the French Army «eeeeeeeThe Rage to Shine, a Comedy | 
in Prussia, Saxony, and Po- POETRY. 


land, in 1806 ws 650| ....... The Lady’s Almanack for 1807 ~ 
eeeeeesHistorical Notice relative to the weseeeeeThe Supper, a Poem -- - 
Agriculture of the Celts and we eeeees Achilles at Scyros, a Poem wi 
Gauls - 651 | Liverpool, improvements at 94, 292, 
eeee+eeeChantreau’s Science of History ib. , bill of mortality at = *" 
eeeeeeeeMemoirs of Marshal de Tesse 652 Lloyd, J. account of dd 19 
sreeeseeThe Modern Antenors .. ib. | ...., general, his literary character : 
eveeeee» Dewez’s General History of Bel- Loftt, Mr. his account of H. K. White of 
gium oe 637 |... ween, 02 Mr, Fox and the Duke - 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Richmond ee 342 
eseeeeesA Voyage .o the Eastern Por- cee ceces Of the works of Handel ; 
tion of the Terra Firma of , on the new planet” 93, 510 
South America aa 659 | Londiniana, os +85 "18 
BIOGRAPHY. London, incidents, marriages, dec. 1M 94, m 
eveeeee. Secret Meinoirs of Frederick the ; 2805 388, 4 86 
Great, and the Court o. Ber- seeeeey bill of mortality im ** 40 
lin nae 672 | ++++++, improvements 10 on” gg 
eeeeeseeKlein’s Historical allery of il- seeeeey ancient streets in “. - 
lusirious Germaas on ib. | we eeeey hospital, state of the = 
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London institution, account of the 3099 
eee, female penitentiary in 374 
eeeeee, printing offices in oe ib 
eeeseey account of the tower of 542 
wees South, water-works, account of 603 
Long, W. account of _ 199 
Long-acre, antiquity of _ 544 


Longevity. instances of 27, 91, 92, 94, 100, 
119, 192, 196, 302, 304, 594, 595. 405, 
406, 500, 503, 511 


Longitude, discovery of the . 265 
Lonsdale’s, lord. cozl-works, agcount of 49° 
Louisiana, description of 2 4, 1x5 
Louis X11 c¢. aracter of os 574 
Luke, Sir Sa». test/ence of - 7 
Lunatic asylum at Exeter, account of the 200 
Lushinetun, Sir S 2ceount of ae 85 
Luther, ‘ribute co the memory of 268 


Lyceum of ancient literacure, 44, 135, 2v8, 

347, 442, 544 
Lycoped:um, ex) rriments on iia 73 
Lyra, oaral'at of 167,474 
Lyson’s, Mr. Magna Ur:tanniay errors in 6 


énee weds » his reply ée 540 
Macartney, ear!, memcir of - 63.3 
Mace, onthe cultuvation of ee 106 
Machinery in wovllen manu ‘actures, on 153 
Madras state of the thermometer at LY 
Me5oa Sriiannia, evrors corrected in the 6) 
Niagaus 5, ‘. churco, visitation of 2933 
Ma ozany cables. ncthod of varnishing 452 
Mainworing, Rev. J uccoust of 509 
Maizeray, his iterary character es 125 
Malacca, description of -_ 224 
Mammoth, «normous tooth of a 586 
Mann. “r. on the education of the deaf 
and dumb sane 40° 
Manu sctures prejudicial to health, on = =158 
bbedweeae » notice o: a cyclopedia of 373 
Maple tree, wheat round in a ee 2O¢ 
Margarets, St ¢. urch, improvements in 6 
Maiine barometer, on the oe 159 
Marshall, G. account of ee 286 
eteecns .» Mr. on the compositions of 
Handel ~_ we 225 
Mason, George, account of oe 88 
Medical society, prize questions of the 70 


Memoirs 0: eminent persons 49, 149, 244, 

453, 562 
Memory, on the art of * 71, 6 
Merino sheep, advantazes of breeding ~ ~~1 
Meteorological report 104, 204, 308, 408, 572 


ie AP 


Methodists, report of the conierence of 375 


Met: opo.is. improvements in the 40 
Metcoric stones, on “4 475 
Mixsmata, correction of cont:gious 476 
Midale ages, on the pedantry or the 461 
Middleton, Dr. on the spelling of 434 
Military force, return of the on 180 
Milltown, account of the earl of S03 
Milne’s, Mr. oration on Flamborough- 
head ab ve 151 
Mineral kingdom, eflects or electricity on 
the ow oe 69 
Minium, discovery of native * 63 
Mirabeau, literary character of ee 125 
Missoulr river, descrided -- iv+ 


Mitchill, Dr. on the name of America 242 
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Mnemonice, a new science, accountof 714 


Mohringen, bartle of oe 181 
Monkies. stratagems of oe 127 
Monte Video, taking of oe 102. 
Monpensier, accqunt of the duke of 60+ 
Montecuculi, character of ae 120 
Montluc, literary coaracier of +e 21 
Vioon, height of mountains in the 268 
Moreli’s Thesaurus, on ee 234 
Morgante Maggiore, remarks on the 16,215, 
439, 699 
Moreleyes, Mr. on royal grants ++ $15 
Mottoes, on Latin oe 434 
Muckleston, Mrs. account of ee 388 
Mulberry, sogar extracted trom the 73 
Muirhard’s, Mr. description of Constan- 
tinople v. oe 443 
Murnatic acid, on the formation of 474% 
VMushioms, on sere 596 
weoe--+ «ys Omuric, observations on 343 


iiusical publftations, review of new 76, 172, 
262, S379, 481, 601 

National institute, proceedings of the 153, 
474, 589 

Naturalist’s monthly report 103, 203, 307, 
407, 511, 619 


Naval asylum, account of the... 603 
. eee college, increase o/ the on 614 
Navigation laws, on the aces S05 
Navy supplies cece 180 
Nelson, lord, monument to sees S96 


Newcastle, state of the literary society at 70 
~ eee ceeey bill Of mortality at oe 91 


eseeeee » Improvements in es S94 
aatib owe -» society of seamen at 499 
Newaigate, Sir R. account of *e 90 - 
Newfoundiand fishery, state of the 201 
Noailles. account of his memoirs 121 


Norfolk agricultural society, report of 296 
‘eeee-, repair of ravages on the coast of 197 


North cape, voyage to the oe 547 
Norway, on the steep of ee 2 
Nottingham, bill of mortality at 95 
oenecens infirmary, donation tothe 608 
Nutmeg, on the cultivation of the 106 
Odyssey, on the oe 347 
Vil, surgical instruments to be dipped in 712 
+++) On puri ying pece 368 
- ++, obtained from the hazel nut 73 
Opie, John, memoirs of — 453 
.+, Saleo his pictures oe 586 
Opthalmia, observations on oe 600 
Opium, in tetams, on .* 583 
Uporto fleet, importations by the 305 
Orthography, on analogical = 434 
Usiers, plantation of sree 255 
Osmium, description of * 475 
Ortley, IT’. account of ee 195 
Oxtord prize questions -- 97, 164 
Oxcniana, nocice of the ee 206 
Oxygenated gas in asthma, benefitsof 474 
Packer, }. H. account of 2 186 
Palestine association, account of the 470 
Palladium, description of ee 475 
Puoli, general, memoirs of ee 149 
Paper, improved mode of making 365 
Paris, company of firemen at = 422 
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714 IN DE X, 


Parker, Sir H. memoir of 391 
Parker, f. account of 304 
Faruament, d.csolution of oe 887 
let: tie new oe 596 
Pero hia) b'l’, onthe new .. 328, 329 
Parry’s, Dr improved sheep, account of 472 
Patents, account of new 66, 170, 257, 364, 
466, 574 
Paul’s, St. description of old te 231 
e-++----)0n the meeting of the charity 
children at éee0 554 
Paulett, marquis of Winchester, account 
of Bar? seee 574 
Paupers, op tie increase of 213, 332 
Payne, Mr. on English prepositions 235, 335 
Pear-trees, blight in oe 610 
Pearson, J. a.count of -_ 191 
Pedantry of the middle ages oe 461 
Pendulum, account of acompensation 374 
Persecution, hymn against oo | 562 
Perspective, a new instrument for drays 
ing in “ as 170 
» scale fur dividing the varnish- 
ing lines in eee 70 
Persia, topography of .s 72 
Pegtallozzi’s method of instruction, on 521 
Petersburgh, school of jurisprudence at 582 
Pezay, his literary character oe 1¢ 
Phaatasmecope, d. scription of a 374 
Phrase, origin of a singular 31 
Pickbourn, Mr. on accent * 11 
Piz pwinter, ac.ount of a oe 175 
Pines, new method of boring “* 3564 
Pistons, improvement in the machinery 
of ce ae oe 
Planet, discovery of a new 439, 442, 47 
hed §°3 
Platina, experiments on ‘° 47 4 
Plaster, to varnish casts, &c. of 55Y 
Pleurisy, observations on ~ ée ‘$81 
Plural number in royal grants, on 35, 315 
Piymouth, improvement in the harbour of 101 
Poetry, Or1GINAL 
eeesees+e Ode to the Moon, by T. Der- 
mody ee 57 
eveeeeeLines to Chaucer, byPeter Pindar 5° 
eeceeeee the Persian Lover  - 
ee eeee ee D0MNet on the death of Mrs. 
Charlotte Sinith .* 60 
esceeese 10a Swallow 4 ib 
eseeeeee LO tne Primrose, by Mr. Mayne 146 
esseeee. Sonnet to the Soul, by Miss 
Starke Penh , jb. 
eseseeee An ancient Scottish Dramatic 
Ballad coos 147 
esceeeeeA Nosegay for Reviewers, by 
Sterne cece 148 
eseecees LO the memory of the Author 
of the Curiew, by Mr. Pratt 252 
vesveeeee Lhe Negro’s Prayer, by Mr. 
Thelwalt coke ib 
oeesseee Werses, by Congreve 253, 359 
Translation, by Mr. Ring ib. 
«- ++... Butterfly and Maggot, by Peter 
Pindar eve 358 
e+ ++e.6.On the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade of EE 359 
eseeeees Master Mowbray, by J. Payne 360 





Poetry, Impromptu 
+ «sees Mr, Fox's Repartee ey 
+e eeeseeOn a person who used to alter 
the clock tees 36 
+e sees Derivation of an Epigram ih 
osbbocece ~~ — sending a tongue aad 
s+seeees Verses, by Miss Betty Pitt 
++ +ee+e. Pranslation of a petite chanson ij 
oe eeeeee Lhe knighted peasants |. i, 
oe eee ee Diappointment “ 465 
++eeeee+ Tothe memory of Mrs. Rick. 
man ine ib. 
ve seee+. The Heart of Apis, by Mr, Ring 567 
se eeeeee Verses written ina lady's green- 
house we 570 
veeeeees Utility of Music, by J. Belfour ib, 
oe eeee ss Cephalus et Procris a * 
+e «+ee- From trie Phenisse of Euripides 571 
Voland, description or 54, 113, 213, 323 
++ « «, State ov affairs in 81, 180, 183 
Polyantographic art, on the 1 949 
Porta on sweetening sea-water .. 933 
Portiolio ef a man o. letters 361, 461, 572 
Popery, on the cry of No ee 3u7 
Popham, Sir Home, on the treatment of 283 
Portugal trade, state of the so 
Pounding oi cattle, on the a 
Prepositions, on English 235, 335, 34 
Piidden, John, account of . 391 
trince o Wales’s lsland, description of 105 
Proby, Dr. account ot ee 98 
Profiles, description of an instrument for 
taking ee ee 208 
Pronoun, on the royal gece 25 
Prostitutes, institution for the reform of sit 
Printing, improvements in 264, 972 
offices in London and Edinburgh 374 
Provincial occurences 91, i191, pot 
’ 
Prussia, of the sheep in sees 3 
Public affairs, state of 81, 177, 275, 584, 
487, 89 
Publications, list of new 63, 168, pies 
105 
601 
. & 


Pulo i'inang, description of —-- 
Puliwonaty disorders, on ee 
Pybus, Mr on horse chesnuts - 
“ythian games, -ccount of the * 
Quakers, liverality of the ** 3 
Vcerles —" S ée a 
Querist, answer to a trifling ~ 08, £96 
Questions, prize ln ’ id 
Quixote, anecdote relative to Don oa 
Ratclitie highway, antiquity found in cmt 
Zattle-snake, singular effects of the - 
of a oe 9 
Raynal, character of, as a writer pd 
Read, Fietcner, account of aT ol 
Reading society, account of @ - a 
Reed, isaac, memoir of = gid 
Reformation, on the English * 383 
Reid, gen. account of sees 3 
Refraction, on ss * 497 
Rembrandt, sale of a picture of 0 
Repulsion, on -° ‘ ee 
Rheumatism, on the treatment 0 } 50 
Rhinoceros, on the tossil “ 
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ib, 
63 
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570 
tb, 
id, 
571 
32 
183 
242 
133 
72 
07 
183 
109 
NT 
4 
91 
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Richmond, duke of, memoirs of 49 
ae acces Vindicated stats 1i1 
Ring, descr.ption of an ancient silver 70 
Roberts, W. J. account of Se 


Robinson, Mr. on Greek accents -_ 


Lee ee 116 
Rohan, literary character of oe 120 
Roman letters cans 140 
Ropes improvement in making oo 466 


Royal grants, oa the plural numberin = 315 
Royal suciety, proceedings of the 60, 15¥, 


256, 366 

Ruffiberg, in Switzerland, particulars of 
the fall of wi = 513 
Ruffhead, fr. on horse chesnuts 242 
Kussia, state of literature in ee 582 
Ryde, in the Isle or Wight, described 425 
Salmon, Mr. on prepositions »» = 335 
Samaritan society, account of the 507 
Sandoy., Dr. account of 208 401 
Saw, description of acu. vilinear oo 256 

Sexe, marsnal, character of his contem- 
plations * * 121 
Saxony, Spanish s!ieep in oe 3 
Saxon chronicies, on publishing the 326 
Schomber;, duke de, account of ++ 6¥1 
S. hool masters’ society, account or the 1 
Scientific society, account of a _ 241 
Scett, Dr. account of ae 198 
Serace, 2. account of - 299 
Scrophula, observations on ae 492 
Sea ord, account or a charity school at 433 
Seal skin, hats made of -_ 473 
Sesostris? who was -_ 569 

Sheep, on the necessity of breeding Me- 
rino oe *- 1 
eeseeey On Spanish oe 472 
Sheffield, duplisons, &c. at ee 9.; 
Shelis, account of worm oe 306 

Shipwrights necessary for building men of 

war oe si 374 
Shipping interest, state of the ee 102 
Ships, improvement in the construction of 66 
e+ees Qccount of eames 403 
Shoemakers, a machine for ee 256 
Shoes, composition for polishing 352 
Sibley, W.G. account o! ee 389 
Simmons, James, account of os 187 
Simpson, William, account of 501 
Sinclair, William, account of oo §6=.:« 504 
Smith, Mrs. C methoi:s or — oo- — 944 
Sm.thfield, number of cattle sold in 165 


Societies, proceedings of learned 60, 158, 254, 

S66, 474, 38Y 
Skeleton. a remarkable oe 298 
Smyth, capt. account of eeen 304 
Spianing machinery, improvements in 257 


Spices, proposal for cultivating e+ 105 
Slave trade, abolition of the 102, 177 
Spinning machinery, description of new 257 
Springs, observations on _ 211 
Spring wheat, cultivation of oo 255 
Stanhope, E. F account of ee 605 
oeeeeeee temperament, on the 112 
Stairs, observations on several 474, 372 
ea«eey distance of the ixed oe 167 
Stereotype printing, on = 264 


Steveas William, memvir of 287 


y 
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Stomachs of animals, on the oe 60 
Steam, on the application of @s 170 
Steart, Mr. account ef an 615 
Stewart, W. account of oe 303 
Stones, on meteoric cece 475 
Storms, method of dissipating *° 7 
Stove, account of an improved -- $72 
Stirrups, improvement suggested in 446 
Streets in London, ancient ee 232 
Surrey canal, opening of the oo Ce 
Sugar from the beet root, method of 
making ae * 74 
e+ from the mulberry oe 73 
-... from the grape - 168 
woes ales of ae ee 305 
Sully’s memoirs, character of oo 438 
Sun. flower, oi! from the oe 438 
Suriaces, on the generation of S76 


Surgical instruments, advice concerning 71 
Swansea, packets netween Iliracombe and 143 


ee » discoveries near ae 300 
Sweden,*on the sheep of ee 2 
wooe-ey botanical suciety in oe 268 
wees -e, State oi literature in 582 
aa dt » IMportations o1 406, 503, 616 


Syliaoles, musical properties of English = Y8 
Synonymy, contributions to English 11, 446, 


538 
Syphon, description of a new ae, (99 
Taliow, account of v-getable - 368 
Tannin, observations on 73, 477 
Taplin, W. uccount of oy 186 
Taunton, improvement at on 404 
Tea, consumption of “in 505 
Teeth. on the phrase ¢* in spite of his St 


Temperament, on the 5 anhope 112, 157 
Templenoft’s history of the seven years 


war, Character of onus 20 
Tenhove, memoir of _ 572 
fents method of ventilating oo a 
Toelwall, “ir. on Eng.ish syllables 28 
Thielethe’s memoirs, character of 20 
Thistiethwaite, Kev. account of 404 


thompson Mr. on the advantages of 


Merino sheep ees 1 
Thorn, o the white ee 165 
Taorns, account of the crown of 166 
Threshing macaine, description of a 242 
Thurct, Jean, account of _ 406 
jillotson’s, abp. library, account of the 

sale of és os 6148 
Tipto t, earl of Worcester, accountof 462 
‘Litus, oilus, account of - 24 
Tippoo Saib, description of his ring 257 
scce cocep SREP OT oe 372 
fomlinson’s, Mr. acceunt of the schovl- 

master’s suciety peat 33 
Totness, a reading society at co 163 
tovle Rev. T account of oe 89 
Townsend, Charles, anecdote of a7 
frangu:llity, institution of a society so 

called -_ oe 164 
Treacher, Sir J. account of oe. 896 
Tripoli, present state of ee 9 
'rotter, Rev. R. account of ee 290 
luri, method of cardonizing ° 167 
Turnips, on the cultivation of #55 


waccees ON Gestroy.ng the flyin .. 364 
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Turpin, his character aga writer + 193 
Tyne side agricultural society, premiums 
o: the oe <- 499 
Unitarian <octety, proceedings of the 71 
Urine of ansmals, experin ests on 69 
Vaccination, voyage or propagating 38 
wee- eee In Inga, state of oa | MS 
essecece- in Denmark - ib. 
@sceee-. mn Worcester accoe 294 
» voyage for propazating .. 33 
Valentia’s, lotd, travels, atcountof 68, 162 
Vane, lady, account of “ie 241, 134 
Varnishir.g lines, scale for dividing 76 
Varnishing phast«r casts, method of 55v 
Vegetable physiclogy, discoverics ia og 
egetation suspended .- 442 
Verb, origin ot the (nglish Lp yl 4f, 
Vesta, the p'anet, discovery of . 479, 583 
Vol ‘aire, contecsions of 218, 531, 458 
Vines, new species of on 70 
Virgil, on the life and poems of 442, 544 
Vitriolic acid, preparation ofthe . 488 
Voyage in the indian seas, account of a “1, 
229, 536, 421, 526 
asesees round the world +s 28 
ase-.. to the North Cape . S47 
Velocity o: carriages, to impede the 556 
Walker, Mr. on his mechanical lectures 257 
Wallacey Mr. on the cultivation of spices 105 
Wasdale, Dr. account of s 6C5 
Wants, method of curing damp... 254 
Warhita, description of the o> 6 44 
Wansey, George, chatacter of «+ 208 
War, character ot writers ou the artof 19 
Warsaw, deseription of en 57 
Waste land, method of cultivating +. 255 
Warington, John, account of - 398 
Watch trade, state o: the we 581 
Water, on ireeing it fromoxygen .. 71 
y on the means of ootaininy 911 
esee--, Mode OF ireshening sea... 574 
Water colours, exhibition of paintings in 185 
Watkins, Dr. on neglected biography %3, 220 


~ 





*#NDE X;. 


Watkins, in defence of Bucer 
Weather, state of the 
‘eed harrow, description of 4 
Weaving, antiquity of 
2) improvements in 
Wells. observations on 
West india fleet, arrival of the =<. jaa 
West-indies, state of the o4 18} 
see -s-ey prices ot the produce ofthe 615 
Westminster, improvements in «sg 
Wheat, cultivation of spring 955 
Whee'wright, Rev Mr. account of 500 
0.90,0 gece cog BO- ae UNE E 1g” ae 
Whitehaven, improvements at ae ee 
. State of the dispensary at 65 
Whitbread’s, Myr system of poor laws on 
179, 219, 329, 331, 359 
, onthe estatesor .. Hit 
White, Master H. account of #87 
wecee-y Mrs memoir of ce CUM 
Wicht, tour in the Isle of 345, 425 
Wilson, Mrs. account of oece 92 
Wine, in.ports and exports of see» 202 
wee es ON Lithargein © ee 267 
ecees Prices at owns 510, 616 
Wingite, corrected accountof .. = 146 
“inter. on the mildness of the 166, 195 


vase 418 
a 
ee 254 

ee 72, 144 
ee 350 
ee 919 


. . o- Ad 0 ’ 
| Wicbrach, a scientific society at = ++ S48 


W itchelim, on the sa 47 
Wood, method of preserving ++ lb 
Wool, importation to Ireland of .- [02 
Woocllea manufaccures, iacts relative to 

the °« oe -- 105 
sesbdesacsesbacss tae 305, 39 
Worcester, state of vaccination at ++ 234 
seeeeeee canal, account of a = 
seeeeeesy Steam engine at ” on 
World, account of a voyage round the = 
Worm-shelis, a rare species of pe 
Wren, Sir C. enquiry concerning - a 
Wright’s, Mr. account of a scientific - 

society mar aia 14 
Yellow fever, on the -- 








Biographical Memoirs of Remarkable Persons deceased. 


BACHNEISTER 
M. 4°4 
Berch, T. 200 
Beli, John 302 
Bond, Nich. 605 
Braganza,Dukeof 201 
Burrough, Rev § 629 
Cordogan, Earl 389 
Carr. J. 291 
Ciark, John 300 
Coghlen, J. 287 
Coombe, T. 8S 
Dougias, Bishop 497, 
§62 
Edwards, BE. «sq. 362 
Ewins, Sir P. ©. 290 
Fietcher, Sir H. 497 
Forbes, Sir W. 302 
Pothergill, J. 395 
Gilpin, S. 378, 3389 
Gesfoid, Earl of 8S 


Grant, Mrs. 
Greaves, R, 
Hatfielu, Col. 
Heron, R 
Hutchirs, J. 
Jefferson, Mr. 
Jennings, Mrs. 
Kennedy, Dr. 
Kilbourn, E. 304 
Kieg, Eaward 566 
Knowles, Mrs. 496 
Lawson, E. 27 
Lawson, C. §cr 
Leach, Mrs. 389 
Lion, Bp. of St. 

Pol de 137 
Lloyd, J. 108 
Long, W. 199 
Lushington,Sir $.186 
Mainwaring, Rev. 


J. §c5 


297 
204 
399 
495 
299 
291 
5o7 
qo 


‘Newsigate, Sir R. ce 


8q Simmons, Jas 87 
Simpson, W. 30 
Smith, Mis. © 284 
Stanhope, E. f. - 
Sreart, Mr. , 
Stevens, We 
Symonds, ie 
Japtiny Ww. P 
T bistlethwatt€s 
Rev. R. 
Thurel, Jem ¢ 
i wile, eV. . 
Ls 20 Sir J. 19° 
Trotter, e ve 
Walker, Y 
Waringtons J: iy 
Wascaie, Dr- 03 
White, Mrs 3 
Wilson, Mrs 9 


Mason, G. 
Mitleown, Earl of 303 
Monpensicr, uke 

of 6e4 


O‘Sulivan, F. 4°5 
Opie, John 373, 453. 
Oitley, T 195 
Pecker, .!. E. 136 
Paoli, General 149 
Parker, Sir H. 39! 
Parker, TV. 304 
Pridden, J. 391 
Reed, |. 137 
Reic, Gen. 135 
Richmond, dukeof 49 
Sichwooa, 5. «Og 
Sendby, Dr. 400 
Scott, Dr. 198 
Sibley, W.G. 389 
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16 
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#87 
M5 
125 
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Alphatetical Last of Bun!:rupts announced between December 201% 1806, and June 


AARON, L. 273 
Abell, T. 493 
Adams, R. 593 
Agar, M. 493 
Alexonder,H. $93 
Allen, J. 493 
Anserton, J. 352 
Amrews, C. $93 
Archdeacon, P. 182 
Armitage, M. ib. 


Atchison, D. 493 


Atkinson, T. 132 
Baysisawy A. 1b. 
Bailey, T. 79 
Baker, J, 332 
Bale, T. 493 
Ball, J. 332 
Banks, R. 1*2 
Barnard, J, ib. 
Barnes, B. 382 
Barnes, J. 493 
Barrowclough, T. ib. 
Bates, B. 79 
Batt, M. 12 
Battens, Jas. ib. 
Baitens, John. ib. 
— J. 273 

Beil, J. 493 
B-lringer, A. ib. 
Benge, W. ibe 
Bennett, M. ib. 
Berridge, W. 79 
Biaden, A. 253 
Biag, A. J. £93 
Bishop, J. 493 


Riackmore, E. 593 


Blatchford, P. 493 
Blindell, W. 79 
Blower, S. 273 
Blunt & Monat 182 
Bogg, J. 273 
Boggett, J. 382 
Bumnkes, gE. 182 
Bonwick, 

Boorne, af ¥~ 
Booth, W. 382 
Rourstow, E, ~ 182 
Bowyer, J. 493 
Braid, A. ib. 


Braint, R.C. 182 


Brake, D. ib. 
Branch, ib. 
Branwhite, W. = 79 
Bragshaw, T, 273 
Briden, E. 593 
Droadvelt, Ts 152 
Bromley, G. 273 
Brook, T. 543 
~s own, W, 282 

rown, W. 493 
B.uckner, J 38 
Bullock, J. iD. 
archer, Ww. 332 
Burge, R. 493 
Burg hall, CG. 132 
Burke, J. D. 493 
Burnana, W. id. 
Buller, N.& J. 3x32 


20th 1807. 

Burt, W. 79 Deyvinish & New- 
Byrchmore, T, 382 port 274 
Cann, R. 593 Dewharst,R. 493 
Curcless, J. ib. Dixon, J. W. 79 
Carr & Neale 38% Dooson, J. 182 
Carver, G. i Dod, |. 493 
Cassano, A. 49 Dove, ]. 132 
Chamberlain, A. 23 = Douglas, T. 332 
Chamberlain, N. ib. Dowland, W. = 132 
Chandler, R. ib. Drake, W. 493 
Chapman, J. 493 Drewell, A. 132 
Chars, C. 79 Duadiield, c. 493 
Child, G. A. ib. Daucton, }. 132 
Chinnery, F, 182 Dutton, f. 494 
Chipps, G. 593 Eamer, ]. 182 
Christin & Co. 122 Enasterbrooke, J. 274 
Clark, T. ib, Eccles, R. 332 

Clark f. ib, Eddington & Cains. 
Clark & Hall 493 venor 1°2 
Clark, J. ib, Edge, W. 274 
Clarke, C. 79 «Edmonds, G. 182 
Claughtoa, J. 273 Elsam, R. 593 
Clayton, T. 382 Emmett, T. 274 
Clayton, R. 493 Epworth, J. 79 
Ciemoc, R. 93 Everall, M. P. 132 
Ciifford, T. 3°2 Farringdon, 1. 382 
Cole, C. 493 Feather, H. 182, 274 
Coles, J. 273 Finch, W..2 74 3 382 
Colquioun, R. 493 Fletcher, S. 152, 274 
Cook, J. 182 Foster, M. 493 
Cooke, T. 79 Fowle-, R. 182, 274 
Coolre, R. 382 Fox, H. 132, 274 
Coombe, W. 182 Franks, J. 132,274 
Coombe, R. 493 Frazer, H. 493 
Cooper, Be §93 Gailow ay, J. 132 
Corney, R. ib. Garland, W. Zo 
Coward, ta y8z2 Garner, PV. 1*2 
Cox, J. L 79 Gaymer, ], ib. 
Cox, We 273 Gib:s, KR. 593 
Cox, S. 493 Gibson, J. 33a 
Cox, R. ib, Gibson, W.H. 593 
Cranstone, W, ib. Gibson, R. ib. 
Cross, H. ib, Gillam& Weaver 274 
Cuimer, G. 693 Gillies, M. 79 
Culshaw, R. 273 Godwin, GC. Bo 
Cunaili, R. 79 Cood, T. 593 
Curbery, J. -- 182 Gootyer, y a 79 
Curt.s, J. &. 79 Gosting, D. 493 
Cutler, W. $93 Gray, J. 352 
D® Costa, M. 382 Green, H. 79 
Dally, T. 273 Green, T. 1$2 
Daniels, J. ib, Green, LT, 382 
Dartnali, W. 493 Greengrass, et id. 
Davies, G. ib. Greensill, E. 182 
Davies, J. §93 Greensword, ©. ib. 
Davis, H. 493 Gretory, G. 274 
Davis, P. ib, Gretlert& Winter 493 
Davis & Mackie ib. Grimshaw, J. 352 
Dawson, . A 495 Gro WC, W, ig2 
Dawso1, W.N. id, Gwyn, E. 493 
Dearman, N. ib. Hi gst m, ivf. W. 382 
Degriaves & Baine Hate, J. 593 
bridge s93 Hail, J. 1352 
Dennett, J. 272 Hamilton, J. ib. 
Dennisan, J. 182 Hammond, Re. 1d. 
Dent, R. 493 Hancock, f. 274 
Deschainns & Co. 182 Hondley, W. 12 
Dessignss, 1. 493 Hanaam, J. id. 


Harding & Crean 182 
Harkies3, J. 274 
Harcis, ]. 182 
Huris, R 493 
Harrison, W. So 
Har ney, |. 274 


Hawk: y> J. 89 
Hawkins, J. Q. 493 
Hayes, A. 532 
Hiuyler, W. 332 
Heaps, f. 593 
Heard, W. id, 
Heath, W. 274 
H-bb, W.A. 533 
Hensley, S. 182 


Hepworth, W. 274 
Hesketh & Jones 80 
Heslam, H. 274 


Reslop, R. 133 
Hewlett, J. 4% 
Heyes, J. 352 
Hibbs & Saxby 43 
Higham, R. ib. 
Hi:t, j. 274 


Hicking, D. = 493 
Hingston, W. 382 
Holder, J. 593 
Holloweil, $S.&C.274 
Hoston, W, 6935 
Hops, W. 4593 
Horner, L. = 
Horrocks, W.& J. 27 
Hubbari, C, by 
? 


Hugi Sy \W. o¢ 
Huaip hry, R. 3°2 
oan. b. tats 
Hurry, J. 182 


HydedeChadwick 274 


IngieJew, W. 273, 


3>2, 494 
Jack son, J. 80 
Jack kson, W.B. §93 
famss, J. 162 
James, f $33 
jarney, wv. 493 
Johustoa, D. 152 
Joann STON", B. 493 
jones, T. 80 


Jones,T 274338254 93 
Joynour, R. b. 274, 


3225 493 


mn, J. Sa 

Ked i, I. id. 

Kekwick, J. $93 

Keily, J. 274 

Keodall, E. 543 
Kenworthy, C. & 

E. 332 


Kenyon, R. 433 
Kershaw, J. 352,274, 


3>3 
Kilby, C 274 
Kine, |. &é Ww, 59> 
K sizht, W. 80 
Knight, & $92 
Laird, i. 493 
Lato . W.B 353 
Lingasie, OW. 83 
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Lansdown, E. 493 
Lapish, J. $93 
Lawson, T. 132 
Leach, T. ib. 
Leigh, G. 3383 
Leon «rd, S. 274 
Leonard, W. ib. 
Lest, W. 80 
Levy, J. I ib. 
Levy, S. 493 
Linley, J. 274 
Lister, L. 382 
Lolley, W. 493 
Longbottom, G. 182 
Longbottom, T. ib. 
Loveday, C, 493 
Loveli, J. 182 
Lucy, J %o 
Logg, W.O. 182 
Lycett, J 493 
M’Craith, A. Bo 
M’Koight&Neile $94 
Mais, J. 182 
Malcolm, J. ib. 
Mann, R. 333 
Marke, W. 493 
Marsden, H. 274 
Marshali, J. 333 
Mason, R. 493 
Masten, W. ib. 
Mathias, J. 694 
May, T. 493 
Mesford, M. 1°2 
Medley, ©. 493 
Merac, F. & M. 594 
Meredith, E. 182 
Midgley, J. 593 
Mitchell, J. * 333 
Michell, T. 594 
Menk,W ‘182 
Morgan, D. 274 
Morley, R. 122 
Merley, W. 403 
Morris, J 182 
Morton, C. ib. 
Morten, W. ib. 
Mourtford, B. 182 
Nabbs, J.1°2,274, 3283 
Newbury,E. 182,274, 
| 383 
Niblett, J. 132, 274, 
3°3 

Nickells, T. 594 
Norman, J. 493 
Oa es, E. 493 
OxiivydeCo. 122.274, 
333 

Oidmeadow, J. 594 
Ovlivant, G. 493 
Osler, W 182.2 4.333 
Usmoid, J. So 


IrwopDeF X. 


Oxlade, G. th. 
Page, J. 182 


Palke, R. 493 
Palmer, R. 594° 


Parker, T. 182 
Parker, J. 182, 493 
Parki-son, G r%2z 
Parkinson, J.&T. 333 
Parnell, f. 493 
Parry, M. ib. 
Parry, J. ib. 
Parry & Pickman 594 
Pascoe, }. ib. 
Pawson, W. 493 
Pearce, E. rb. 
Piers, ‘J. ib. 
Pheesant, E. 182 
Phillips, P. 80 
Phillips, J 333 
Pickering, J. 274 
Pickering, } 594 
Pollard, W. & J. 493 
Povle, 5. ib. 
Poole, T. E. ib, 
Pope, W. 182 
Ports, G. Bo 
Poulden, T. 493 
Powell, W. 182 
Powies, R. it. 
Prested, R. 594 
Preston, J. 493 
Price, E. 132 
Prigmore, T. 594 
Pringle, J.C. so 
Price, ]. 182 
Pritchard, J.S. ib. 
Pritly, J. 274 
Pro: tor, S. id. 
Puckey, M. 493 
Puilen, P. 274 
Purnrick, J. ib. 
Purkiss, S. 182 
Raistrick, J. 383 
Ramsey, W. 132 
Read, B. 274 
Redfern, T. 3°3 
Redley, T. 132 
Reid, A. 493 
Reid & Webster 353 
Revroids, G. 1%2 
Ri haruson, S.C. 80 
Richardson, W. 132 
Richmond, W. ib. 
Riddle, J. 274 
Aiesenbeck, J. G. id. 
Riggs, W. 3 
Robinson, W.&M.182 
Riftey & Swinton 133 
Rotion, R. 274 
Rowe, J, 333 
Rowe, Ll. T. 594 


Rowlen, B. ’ 383 
Rutter, J. 80 
St John, 4, 274 
Saunders, A, 183 
Sayer, J. 493 
Searth, J. 383 
Scotney,W.V. 183 
Scott, G. ib. 
Scott, H. 2 
Scott, M. pt 
Sedley, D, 594 
Self. W. 183 
Sellon, A. 333 
Senior, J. 183 
Shakeshafe, J. ib. 
Shaw, R. 493 
Shepley, T. ° 
Short, B, 693 
Shym, J. 333 
Sibbald, A. 594 
Silvester, J. ib. 
Simpson, J. ib. 
Skurrav, C.T. 493 
Smith & Meredith 80 
Smith, T. ib. 
Smith, J. 183 
Smith, R. 274 
Smith, S. 

Smith, H. 

Sowley, R. 

Sowley & Coles 
Spearing, J. 

Spencer, J. 

Spring, T. 

Squire, H. 

Sguire, T. 

Squire, V. & y 
Standewick, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stevens, W. 493 
Stevens, J. 
Stevenson, T. ib. 
Steynor, T. 274 
Stoner &Cus*ance 183 


"Scracy & Oliver 333 


Stuart, T. 494 
Suter, J. 453 
Swannack, C. 80, 49 

Symonds, G. 3°3 
Tabrum & Barcon 183 
Taylor, J. . $a 
Taylor, ‘lL. 274 
‘Taylor, J.. 494 
Taylor, J. S. 594 
Thomas and Co $0 
Thomas, J] G. 333 
Thompson, W. id. 
Thormiy, W. 18 

Thorp, J. 4 

Tijo,H.M. 2 

Tiils, Be 8 


"=. 
/ 


Todd, . | 
Tomlin, R th 
Topping, j.L. % 
Townley, | n 
Travis, J. and R. i? . 
Tray nord, WwW, 274 
Trickey, B, ts 
Tucker, W, 383.4: 
Tumner, , % 
Tuplin, T. 183 
Turner, J. 274 
Lees 5, 3°) 
‘wanley, J. 
Tyra i 
Unsworth, J. it, 
Valentine, R.&]. 404 
Vaudrant,J, ip, 
Vaughan, R. jp, 
Vaughan & Mae. 
kilwain 254, 384 
Vipond, Ji 494 
Vose, J. 274, 383 
Walker, F. 183 
Waller, W. 80 
Ward, J. 183 
Warren, J. ib.. 
Warwick, T. Ro 
Wase, J. 274 
Wa'kins, T. id, 
Watson, W. 94 
Weaver,R. $0 
Weaver, E, 18} 
Weils, W. 494 
West, J. 183 
West, 5. $83 
Whitaker, G. 18 
Whitaker, W.&). 094 
White, J. 504 
Whitehead, J. 153 
Whiteley,J. 183 
Wicken, J. 594 
Wilcock, H. 49% 
Wilcocks, T. 135 
Wild, j. and W. 1. 
Wi'kins, T. ib 
Wilkinson, J: Re ib- 
Williams, W- 
Wiliams, W. 183 
Williams, J. 454 
Williams, Ge $94 
Wllmot, N. 5 
Wi 'son, . j 
Wiison, ; 383 
Withers, T.&H. + 
Wood, Te ve 
Woof, J: “ 
Wright, J. 494 
Wyke, W. & 
Yates, J. re 
Young, W. 274) 3°} 
Young, W. 494 








Alphabetical List of Dividends uanounced between Dec. 20, 1807, 


ADaMS, J. 274 
Acams, J. 333 
Adeison, I, 8o 
Agate, T. 274. 
Aifrey, J. 494 
Aike:, M. & Es 383 

ms, J. 80 


ANcerson aad Ro- 
beriseun 594 
Angell, H. H. iD. 
Arouisaoot and 
Bracken 133 
Arden & Sarker 494 
Aiowsaut., J. 183 


Atkinson, G. 80, 133 
Atkinson & Co. 494 
Atixinsoiy He 8 5'4 
Austin, J. Bo 
Austin, W. 183 
Ayres, jz W. ib 
Badcericy, J. 333 


‘aad June 2%, - 


Bagnet, Ge 
Bailiie & affray . 
Balarey» 

Baliaatine, W. He 











3434 


274 


}» 383 


Barrett, R. 183 
Bates, R. 80, 183 
Batic, A. 274 
Battier, J.R. 182 
Bairdin, J. 274 
Baylis, W. 80 
Baylis, S. 183 
Beatson, W. & J. 383 
Beddoes, G. 274 
Bell, C. 183 
Bennett, J.M. 80 
Berrow, R. ib. 
Betts& Smith 183 
Bewdley, M, 383 
Bidwel!, C. 274 
Bixon, W. 80 
Blackburne, J. 183 
Blades, j 594 
. Blindell, W. 333 
Blundell, J. 80 
Blunt & Scollay 594 


Blunt & Monat ib. 
Boardman, B. 80 
Bogne, P. 183 
Bolingbroke, J. && 

M. 274 
Bonsall, T. 183 
Bore, J. 594 


Bottomley, E, 80 
Bowen,H.R. 333 


Bowker & Chap- 
man 333 
Bowler, J. 594 


Bowman, J. 274, 594 
Boyd, T. 594 


Brain, G. 183 
Braint, R. G. §94 
Brawn, T. 283 
Brewer, T. 333 
Brewis, J 274 


Bridgman, G, ib, 
Bristow, C. 183, 383 


Brookfield, J. 183 
Brown and Yoxen $0, 

133 
Brown, R. 383 
Brown, J. 594 
Brown, W. 


594 
ib. 


Brownson, B. 
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